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PREFACE 


THE present work falls into two distinct parts, a biography 
of Solon and an edition of the fragments of his poems. The 
biographical essay should not be regarded as an introduction to 
the text of the poems and the commentary upon them. Since 
our knowledge of Solon’s life is not extensive and since the 
fragments of his poems are few, it is possible to include within 
one small book two things which in other cases would offer 
material for two separate books. This is in one sense a happy 
circumstance, because the reader can have before him in brief 
space all that can be brought together about Solon. 

The biographical essay presents the results of a critical study 
of all the evidence available on the life of Solon. A sceptical 
attitude has been adopted alike toward ancient legend and 
modern hypothesis. If the attitude seems oversceptical, this is 
not much to be regretted ; it is better in such a business to tell 
nothing but the truth than to risk falsehood through fear of not 
telling the whole truth. But whatever has been rejected has 
received due consideration in footnotes or appendices. 

No critical discussion is offered of Solon’s code of laws; in- 
deed, it is not certain that such a discussion would be really 
fruitful. None at any rate has yet been made.! No one has 
even taken the first step in the investigation and subjected to 
critical examination all the laws which in ancient times passed 
as the laws of Solon, with a view to determining just which are 
authentic and which are not. It may be that so few would be 
recognized as genuinely Solonian that the next step in the 
investigation would be impossible. But even if a small body of 


1Cf. p. 71, footnote 2. 
ill 
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genuinely Solonian laws were recovered, an estimate of their 
value and significance would still be extremely difficult because 
of our ignorance of conditions before and after the establish- 
ment of the code. If such a study could be successfully carried 
through, it should yield results of great value for the biographer 
of Solon, but it must be left to special students of the history 
of Athenian law. 

The reader will miss the extended treatment of certain topics 
which occupy much of the attention of historians in writing of 
the period of Solon. The biography does not pretend to offer 
a comprehensive discussion of the social and economic conditions 
of Athens, of the state of Athenian law, or of the forms of 
Athenian government. What is known of the reforms of Solon 
is the most valuable single piece of evidence for this wider 
study ; there is, indeed, no other direct evidence. It is the task 
of the general historian and of the student of constitutional and 
legal antiquities to use this evidence and, with the help of 
analogy, combination, and conjecture, to attempt to restore the 
history of pre-Solonian and Solonian times. We cannot say 
that we have anything more than a hypothetical understanding 
of the events and institutions of the period. If our knowledge 
were fairly sure and complete, the biographer of Solon would 
have no excuse for neglecting the study of the larger move- 
ments in which he played a part. A proper biography of a 
statesman is also a history of his times. In the present instance 
such a proper biography is impossible. Either one must enter 
on the broad field of history with scanty evidence and fearless 
conjecture as his guides; or he must confine himself to the 
career of Solon and hold fast to sound evidence. 

In the arrangement of the poetical fragments editors have 
usually aimed to observe the chronological order of composi- 
tion. But no two have adopted the same arrangement, because 
it is impossible to determine the true chronological order. I 
have therefore not attempted an arrangement of this sort, pre- 
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ferring not to leave the reader with an impression of certainty 
about a thing which is only a matter of opinion. On the other 
hand, it is very important that the fragments should be read 
with the context of the passages in which they are quoted ; the 
recognition of this principle leads naturally to an arrangement 
according to the chronological order of the quoting authors, 
which is the one adopted. 

The text of the fragments has been independently constructed 
on the basis of the text and critical apparatus of the editions 
from which the citations are made.! The statement of manu- 
script variants which is given in these editions is accepted as 
authoritative,? and the same abbreviations and symbols are em- 
ployed. There are recorded in the textual notes: (1) all 
cases in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of 
the edition from which the citation is made; (2) all cases in 
which the reading adopted, though it is the same as that of the 
accepted edition, is nevertheless not supported by any good 
manuscript or is the result of pure conjecture; and (3) all cases 
in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of the 
‘testimonia. Therefore, to put it in summary form, it is to be 
assumed that the text of this book, the text of the accepted 
edition of the author who quotes the fragment, at least one 
good manuscript of that author, and the testimonia (if there 
are any) are in entire accord, unless divergences are indicated 
in the textual notes. The only exception to this rule is in 
matters of spelling. ‘The spelling of the text of Hiller-Crusius 
has been followed throughout without comment. The principles 
on which Crusius determined the correct spelling may be found 
on page v of the Anthologia Lyrica. No conjectural emenda- 
tions, except those which have been admitted into the text, are 
recorded in the textual notes. 


1 A list of these editions and the editions of the authors from whom the testi- 
monia are drawn will be found in Appendix 9. 
2 Except in the case of Diogenes Laertius (see commentary on xxxiv). 
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One remark should be made about the commentary. The 
many parallel passages which are quoted are not introduced 
simply because of some curious similarity of form or idea, but 
because they are thought to contribute to the proper under- 
standing of Solon’s verse. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, 
and the elegiac poets, in particular, are intended to illustrate 
forms of thought or speech which were conventional in Solon’s 
time or which he borrowed from others. 

I desire to express here my obligation to my friend and col- 
league, Mr. ‘Torsten Petersson, for the generous assistance which 
he has afforded me. He has not only read the manuscript 
through and offered many most valuable suggestions, but, better 
than this, he has come to my aid with his wise counsel at many 
perplexing moments during the writing of the book. For 
these things I am deeply grateful. 
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CHAPTER I 
RECORD OF SOLON IN ANTIQUITY 


1 


Lawgiver, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, founder of 
the Athenian democracy — these are the titles which are asso- 
ciated with the name of Solon in the minds of well informed persons 
of the present day. If they are pressed a little, these same well 
informed persons may recall at least one good story about him, 
the famous story of his interview with Croesus, king of Lydia; 
and if they are urged to tell how they know these things,they 
will say without much hesitation that they learned them from the 
incomparable Plutarch or perhaps read of Croesus in Herodotus. 
Some, but probably not all, will remember that Solon was a poet 
as well as a statesman and therefore doubly a representative of 
the city whose glory springs in large measure from her matchless 
poetry and her indomitable love of liberty. These random recol- 
lections are all true and well founded, and they are enough to 
show that the man of whom such things can be said deserves to be 
better known. Whither shall we turn in order to learn more about 
him?! We can read Plutarch’s life again; but can we believe 
all he tells us? And are there no other ancient records by which 
we can supplement and correct the account which Plutarch gives? 
If, in order to answer these questions, we survey the record of 
Solon in the ancient authors, we shall find that many besides 
Plutarch had something to say of him. We shall also find that 
the ancient tradition followed certain well defined lines, which 
were fixed partly by the historical facts of his career and partly 
by legends which had become attached to his name. But before 


1Qn the sources for Solon in general, consult Busolt (1895, pp. 1-65, espe- 
cially 39-49 and 58 ff., and 255 ff.); Gilliard (1907, pp. 16-28) 
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we examine the nature of the ancient record itself, we should 
first inquire about the character of the foundations upon which it 
rests, in order that we may know what measure of confidence may 
be placed in it as a true report of the actual facts of Solon’s life. 
We certainly cannot push back the possibility of a written record 
of any sort beyond the middle of the fifth century B.c. at the 
earliest; but Solon himself lived in the first half of the sixth 
century. By what means could knowledge of events in the 
early part of the sixth century have been transmitted through the 
one or two centuries that intervened before men began to write 
the history of them? If there had been no means, we should 
be forced to confess that all that has been told us about Solon 
is mere unreliable tradition. But fortunately there were a few 
bridges across the gulf. 3 

The firmest of these was Solon’s own poetry, a concrete struc- 
ture reénforced with the bonds of meter, which was unshaken by 
the lapse of time. The poems must have come down through the 
years substantially in the form in which they were originally com- 
posed, and they were a clear and intelligible voice out of the past. 
Furthermore, these poems were a historical document of great 
value; for many, if not most of them, were occasional poems, 
dealing with the events in which Solon himself played a part. 
There can therefore be little room for doubt about their authen- 
ticity. The fragments which survive afford us a surprising amount 
of information; the whole body of Solon’s poetry, which was 
available in ancient times, must have yielded much more. 

A second source of information which was freely drawn upon 
by the ancient writers was found in the laws which were attrib- 
uted to Solon. Here their footing was much more insecure. 
The authenticity of the laws is open to very grave question, as 
we shall see.’ But in the hands of critical scholars they could 
have been made to yield some information of great value. 


1 Appendix 4. 
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A third source of precise information about the past was to 
be found in the official records of the state. These were, indeed, 
very meager, and for the early part of the sixth century prob- 
_ably did not go beyond the official list of archons. But this was 
something. And outside of Athens, there was the list of victors 
in the Pythian games at Delphi from which, we are told,! Aris- 
totle derived some information about Solon’s share in the Sacred 
War. 

Lastly, there were the frail strands of oral tradition leading 
back into the past. And oral tradition is not to be scorned as 
a source of historical information, though it must be handled with 
a most delieate critical judgment.: In some things it can tell the 
truth, in others it is a mere conscienceless myth-monger. Un- 
fortunately Greek annalists and biographers did not deal criti- 
cally with their sources, and it is difficult for us to separate those 
of their statements which rest upon sound evidence from those 
which are only hanging in the air. In examining reports of 
events in the first half of the sixth century we must be suspi- 
cious of all stories which are told with much circumstantial de- 
tail. Such small baggage is easily lost in a voyage of a hundred 
years and is just as easily. replaced by fresh inventions. But it 
is perhaps even more important that we should not yield to un- 
critical agnosticism, flatly denying the validity of all oral tradi- 
tion. The main facts are likely to come through, and should be 
accepted without too much hesitation, especially if there is some 
collateral support for them. 

These are the four ways in which the ancient authors could 
learn something of Solon and his times. We have no knowledge 
of any other.?, No assertion which was not founded upon one or 


PPlot.cSot. x. 

2 Cf. Beloch (1912, p. 864): ‘‘Glaubwiirdig ist diese Ueberlieferung (i.e., 
Const. of Ath., Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius) nur insoweit, als sie auf die 
Gedichte Solons und seine Gesetze zuriickgeht. Von diesen Gesetzen sind aber 
diejenigen, die sich auf die Sozialreform und die Neuordnung der Verfassung 
bezogen, zum groéssten Teil schon friih verloren gegangen, da sie keine praktische 
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the other of these lines of evidence can be accepted as true. And 
even in cases where the ancient writers had such evidence at hand, 
we must still question their critical judgment in the use of it. If 
they have preserved for us the poem or the law upon which their 
statements are based, we are in a position to test and verify; 
otherwise we cannot be sure. But even when statements are made 
which are not supported by any law or poem which we, too, have 
before our eyes, we must still admit that they may be justified 
by evidence which the ancient authors had and which we have 
not. 

For us at the present day the evidence which is available 
for the determination of the truth about the life and works of 
Solon falls into two main divisions. The first, in which we can 
put great confidence, includes the actual extant writings of Solon 
himself, the poems mainly, and, as far as we can believe them au- 
thentic, the laws. The second is the ancient tradition, preserved 
through a long line of writers, overlaid with legend, resting ul- 
timately on the same poems which we have and others besides, 
on a large body of doubtful laws, on meager official records, and on 
vague popular report. This ancient record we can trust just so 
far as we can satisfy ourselves that it ds based solidly on the four 
original foundations, and just so far as we can satisfy ourselves 
that the foundations themselves in each case were secure. This 
means that we can accept little besides what we know was learned 
from the poems and the official records. We do not need to 
trouble ourselves overmuch with the confused relationships 
between our ancient authorities. The earliest of them were 
scarcely in a better position for learning the facts than the latest. 
The poems told the tale, and all who could read them with dis- 
cernment knew all that could be truly known about their author. 


Bedeutung mehr hatten . .. Andererseits galt spaiter ja manches Gesetz als 
solonisch, das erst lange nach Solon gegeben war. So beruht das _ Bild, 
das uns von Solons politischem Wirken tiberliefert ist; zum grossen Teil auf 
Combinationen.”’ 
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We shall now proceed to examine in greater detail these two 
main sources of information: first, the poems themselves, both 
those which we still possess and those of whose former existence 
we have some trace; and then, in a cursory way, the development 
of the biography of Solon in the ancient writers. 


2 


The fragments that survive, and which are attributed to Solon 
by the authors in whose works they appear, number some two 
hundred eighty-three verses.1_ Some of these so-called fragments 
are probably complete poems; most of them, however, are 
manifestly only portions of longer poems. In only one case 
have we any information concerning the actual length of the whole 
poem from which portions are quoted: the poem called ‘‘Salamis”’ 
was one hundred verses in length, and of these one hundred verses 
we have only eight, four in one fragment and two in each of two 
others.” 

Besides what we can learn from the extant fragments, we have 
very little precise information concerning Solon’s poetical works. 
Diogenes Laertius,? in a brief and carelessly written list of his 
works, includes ‘‘Salamis,’’ poems of self-counsel, and political 
poems, all in elegiac verse; and other poems in iambic and epodie 
verse. He mentions the number of five thousand verses, but it 
is not clear whether this number is intended to include all the 
poems, or only those in elegiac verse, or only the ‘‘Salamis”’ and 
the political poems. But in any case the number seems exces- 
sively large for a man who did not make poetry his principal occu- 
pation. 


1 The elegiac fragments, of which the two longest (xl and xii) are respectively 
76 and 40 lines in length, number 215 verses ; the iambic fragments, of which 
the longest (ix) consists of 27 verses, number in all 42 verses; the trochaic 
fragments, 20. Besides these there are two hexameters and four or five lines in 
lyric meter. 

2 XX, XXxiv, xxxv. See pp. 40ff. and Appendix 1. SG. 
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Plutarch! divides the poetical works into two classes. The 
earlier poems, he says, were written for diversion and amusement ; 
these are probably the ones he has in mind when he says that 
Solon speaks of pleasure with more freedom than becomes a 
philosopher. The later poems are devoted to moral and politi- 
cal questions: some contained exhortations, admonitions, and re- 
bukes addressed to the Athenians; others were written in defense 
of his public acts as a statesman. 

In a few cases definite poems seem to be referred to by ancient 
authors which are not actually quoted. 

Plato, in the Timaeus,? says that Solon frequently alludes 
to the intimacy which existed between himself and the family 
of Dropides, the great-grandfather of Critias. A single line # 
survives which apparently belonged to one of the poems con- 
taining such an allusion. 

Aristotle refers to poems, which he does not quote, in which 
Solon expressed his unwillingness to soil his reputation by at- 
tempting to make himself tyrant of Athens;* and to others, be- 
sides those which he quotes himself, in which Solon laid the blame 
for the civil disorder in Athens on the rich.> And it is possible 
that in one place ® he is quoting indirectly from a poem in which, 
after his archonship, Solon announced his intention of going 
abroad for ten years.’ 


1 Sol. iii. 220e; cf. also Charmides 157e. Ab. @ 0.3 ha 

4 Const. of Ath. vi 4. Fragments xxi and xxii probably belong to this 
group. ; 

5 Const. of Ath. v 3. Fragments xii, xvii, xl probably belong to this 
group. 


6 Const. of Ath. xi 1. 

7 Bekker thought he found a bit of verse embedded in Plutarch’s narrative 
(Sol. xv). The prose runsasfollows: PoBnéels uh cvyxéas wavtdmact kal rapdtas 
Thv wodwv dobevéorepos yévnrat ToD KaTaoTHoa madd Kal cuvapudcacbar mpds 7d 
dpicrov. From this he constructs the following trochaics : 


ovyxéas amavrdract kal rapdéas Thy modu 
dabevéorepos yévwuat TOU KaTagTHoaL Wau. 


Bergk thinks the words are Plutarch’s own; Wilamowitz recognizes them as 
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Most of the fragments owe their preservation to their .impor- 
tance as historical documents. It may be that if we had all of 
Solon’s poetical works we should not find the political poems so 
largely preponderating. There would undoubtedly be a larger 
proportion dealing with lighter themes. 

We cannot, of course, expect to date the fragments with any 
precision and recover the exact circumstances of their composition.+ 
But certain ones were manifestly written before the archonship 
and certain ones after. The lines are too few in number to enable 
us to detect any change in style or increase in skill. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the longer elegiac poems belong to the earlier 
period and the principal iambic and trochaic fragments to the 
later. But this may be a mere accident in the preservation. 
There is undoubtedly a marked change in Solon’s political opin- 
ions: before he put his reforms into effect, he was disposed to 
lay the blame for the misfortunes of Athens on the greed of the 
rich; later he was equally convinced of the folly and incapacity 
of the lower classes. 

It seems almost necessary to believe that Solon’s poems were 
recorded in writing by himselt.2. Many of them, being occasional 


by Solon. It is not likely that Plutarch would thus quote two lines without in- 
dicating that they are a quotation. In Sol. ii he quotes i indirectly, but the 
quotation is very brief ; Aristotle in Const. of Ath. v 3 and Plutarch in Sol. xiv 
5 quote v, a single pentameter. But in the present case we must recognize the 
trochaic rhythm as accidental ; and after all nothing is gained by adding so un- 
certain a fragment to the collection of genuine fragments. The idea which is 
expressed in the sentence we may safely believe to have been in Solon’s mind, 
because it really lay at the bottom of his whole policy. 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, 304 ff.) undertakes to piece together like a puzzle the 
fragments of Solon’s poems, and, with the help of what he takes as indirect 
quotations from the poems in Plutarch and Aristotle, to restore the several poems 
in their entirety, to outline the course of thought in each, and to assign them to 
the several periods in Solon’s life. It is an ingenious study, but unconvincing ; 
indeed its plausibility is deceptive, because it leaves in the reader’s mind seem- 
ing-true ideas which are after all only guesses. Many of the shorter fragments 
are arbitrarily assigned to Solon’s later years without a shred of justification. 
There is no such degree of certainty about Solon’s career as the reader of this 
chapter would be led to believe. 

* Heinemann (1897, pp. 45 ff.) thinks that an edition of the poems was pre- 
pared either by Solon himself or soon after his death. But he concludes, justly, 
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and in the nature of apologies for his own acts, would hardly have 
survived in the popular memory alone. Dissatisfied as they were 
with the results of Solon’s reforms, the Athenians would not 
naturally have committed to memory, or encouraged their rhapso- 
dists to commit to memory, the poems which Solon wrote in his 
own defense. Furthermore, some of his poems are addressed to 
individuals,! and it seems natural that they should have been 
sent to the persons for whom they were intended. 

There is only one hint in the ancient authors of any method 
of publication, and this is untrustworthy. Solon is supposed to 
have memorized the ‘‘Salamis’”’ and recited it publicly in the 
market place. Though we cannot accept this particular tradi- 
tion, it seems likely that this was the regular method of publica- 
tion.2 But public recitation before various groups of citizens by 
the author himself was probably only the first step in the dis- 
semination of the poems. They would then be repeated by 
others; and a few written copies would be made. 

What may fairly be regarded as the earliest allusion to poems 
of Solon is found in Plato’s Timaeus.? Critias, the oligarch, 
who is a speaker in the dialogue, says that when he was a lad of 
ten years it was a common thing for the boys who took part in the 
competitive recitations at the festival of the Apaturia, to recite 
the poems of Solon, which were new at the time. There is no 
reason to doubt the truth of this statement — it was a thing about 
which Plato could easily have definite knowledge — and we may take 
it as proof that there was a well recognized collection of poems by 
Solon in the first half of the fifth century. One is struck by the 


that there is little probability that the names of the poems which are recorded 
and which appear in modern editions were actually given by Solon (pp. 36 ff.). 
1 xxi, xxii, xxvi, xxxvii, and possibly xxxix. 
2 On the recitation of elegies at social gatherings, see Croiset (1903, pp. 583, 


3 20d-21d. There is a quotation from xivina play of the comic poet Cratinus 
(see commentary on xiv), which was probably even earlier. Critias was born 
about 460 B.c. 
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remark that they were new at the time, when as a matter of 
fact they had been written between fifty and one hundred years 
before. The explanation probably is to be found in the fact that 
these poems would have been thought of as modern in contrast 
with Homer and Hesiod. Plato may also have been led to speak 
as he does by the fact that in his own day Solon’s poems were 
no longer recited on such occasions, having become old-fashioned 
in the midst of the abundant Athenian poetry of the fifth cen- 
tury. So there was for Plato a certain propriety in calling them 
new, both by contrast with the oldest Greek poetry on the one 
hand, and with the more recent poetry of his own day on the 
other. 

There is abundant evidence for the existence of the collection 
in Herodotus, Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, and it seems 
probable that it continued in existence throughout antiquity. 
Of course many of the quotations in the later authors could have 
been drawn from the works of earlier writers. But some of these 
quotations are of a kind which could hardly have been made except 
from the collection itself. The grammarians and lexicographers 
quote passages as examples of the use of particular words. Athe- 
naeus has a quotation? which he says was “in the iambics,”’ 
as if he was acquainted with a collection of the iambic poems, 
Proclus * makes some very judicious comments on Solon’s style, 
which he could hardly have made unless he had read a considerable 
number of the poems; and there was certainly no collection of 
fragments like ours in his day. Lastly, the longest extant poem of 
Solon is not found earlier than the anthology of Stobaeus, and this 
poem, of seventy-six lines, Stobaeus could hardly have found 
already quoted in the text of an earlier author, — though it may 
have been contained in some earlier anthology. 


1 H.g., the poems quoted by Aristides (second century a.p.) are all believed 
to be taken from the Const. of Ath. ; see Platt (1896). 

2 xXxxiii. 

¢ “Ad Plat. Rep., vol. i, p. 65 Kroll; Ad Plat. Tim., vol. i, p. 98 Diehl. 
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Fortunately, the greater part of the extant verse can be rec- 
ognized as the authentic work of Solon with the utmost con- 
fidence, because it is concerned with the public events in which 
he played a principal part. As for the fragments which deal with 
general subjects, there is no reason to deny his authorship. The 
whole amount of Solonian poetry which we possess is too meager 
to justify us in rejecting this or that fragment on inner grounds of 
style and spirit. Only two of the fragments must be definitely 
set aside as late forgeries: ! one, the two hexameter verses which 
were supposed to be the introduction to a metrical version of the 
laws; the other, the lyric fragment which is drawn from a group 
of spurious scolia forged by Lobon of Argos and ascribed to the 
Seven Wise Men. 

The principal difficulty in the matter of authenticity les in 
the fact that a number of the Solonian fragments are also found 
among the poems which are ascribed to Theognis; and we must 
ask ourselves which of the two poets has the better claim to 
them. 

It is generally recognized that the collection of elegiac poems 
which goes under the name of Theognis is something in the nature 
of an anthology, though there is considerable difference of opinion 
concerning the exact amount that is to be attributed to Theognis 
himself. Practically all scholars are agreed that the lines in 
Theognis which are elsewhere attributed to Solon are actually the 
work of Solon, and that, in one way or another, they have been 
included in the Theognidean collection. In view of the definite 
ascription to Solon and the composite nature of the Theognidean 
collection this is a just conclusion. And it is not shaken by the 
fact that a few verses which are ascribed to Solon and also in- 
cluded in Theognis are quoted by later authors as from Theognis.? 
This accident is due to the fact that the quotations were actually 


1 xviii and xxxvili. See commentary. 
2 xvi and xvi—a in Stob. iv 33, 7. 
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drawn from the Theognidean collection and the authors did not 
know that they were really by Solon. In one case Stobaeus 
assigns some verses to Theognis which he has already in another 
place assigned to Solon.!' There are in all some twenty-six verses 
_ by Solon which are also found in Theognis.?, The extent and 
character of the differences between the two versions are dis- 
cussed in the commentary. 

Since we have evidence to show that as many as twenty-six 
verses in Theognis properly belong to Solon, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are still other poems by Solon imbedded in the 
Theognidean collection, if we only had the means of detecting 
them. Many attempts have been made to show that particular 
verses belong to him, but with a single exception none is convine- 
ing.2 Language, versification, style, and ideas offer very frail 
criteria in the case of two authors whose work is in many ways 
so similar and whose extant poems are so inconsiderable in amount. 


3 


The earliest appearance of Solon’s name in extant Greek 
literature is found in a fragment of two lines from a comedy of 
Cratinus,t who lived about the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. Solon himself is represented as the speaker, and he alludes 
to the popular belief that his own ashes had been scattered over 
the island of Salamis. The significance of this curious notion 


1 x] 65-70 in Stob. iii 9, 23 and iv 47, 16. 
2 —W2da.1.°; vii of.= 153f. ; xvi = 719-(24: xvii 1-4 = 315-318 - xl 65-70 
= 585-590 ; xl 71-76 = 227-232. The extent and character of the differences 
between the two versions are discussed in the commentary. Cf. also Heine- 
mann (1897, pp. 16 ff.). 
3'The exception is found in vss. 725-728. Vss. 719-728 form a complete 
unit ; vss. 719-724 are ascribed to Solon by Plutarch ; it is altogether probable 
therefore that the four lines 725-728 should be included in Solon’s poem. These 
four lines are printed in the present edition as an appendix to xvi and are num- 
bered xvi-a. In view of the many divergences betwee» the text of Plutarch for 
xvi and the text of Theognis we cannot assume that xvi-a is in exactly the form 
-in which it was written by Solon. . 
4 Diogenes Laertius i 62. This is not the same fragment as that referred to 
on page 10, footnote 3. 
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will be better understood later when we have learned what Solon 
did for the Athenians in Salamis. But in the meantime it is 
interesting to observe that this first allusion to the great Athenian, 
separated from his own lifetime by a century and more, presents 
him to us almost in the guise of a mythological hero. In the 
history of Herodotus, which was composed about the same time, 
Solon is mentioned on several occasions :! the longest passage is 
an account of his legendary meeting with Croesus; but besides 
this there is recorded at least one real fact in his life. Thu- 
eydides is entirely silent on the subject of Solon; but Aristophanes 
and Plato, a little later, speak of him in a number of places 
as a legislator, a poet, and a Wise Man. In Demosthenes and 
the orators he is a familiar name, being accepted by them as 
typical of all that is best in Athenian government and law; in 
their minds and in the minds of their auditors he had come to 
represent the ideal form of democratic government, equally re- 
moved from obnoxious oligarchy and from the fierce democracy 
which ruled in Athens toward the close of the fifth century. He 
typified a vague ideal which all parties could unite in applaud- 
ing. Aristotle, too, as a student of political institutions, was a 
warm admirer of Solon, and, as we shall see, has much to tell us 
about him.? Thereafter frequent allusions to him are found in 
all kinds of books, —in the learned writers of the fourth cen- 
tury and later ages, in the lexicographers and grammarians, and 
in the anonymous commentaries which are preserved on the mar- 
gin of ancient manuscripts. 

Among all these authors there were some who dealt with the 
life and works of Solon more particularly and at greater length, 
not in the form of brief references, but in connected narratives. 
Some of these accounts, like that of Plutarch, happily still sur- 

1 j 29-34, 86; i1 177; v 118. 


2 Outside of the Const. of Ath., the principal passages are in the Politics (ii 
12, 1273 b, 34 ff. ; ii 7, 1266b, 17 ; iii 11, 1281 b, 32). 
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vive; others we know nothing about except through indirect report. 
But in order that we may understand the character of the ancient 
record, we must not be satisfied merely with an examination of 
the extant books; we must also try to recover something of those 
that are lost. The list of authors in whom we ean still read short 
accounts, a page or two in length, of various circumstances in 
Solon’s career is fairly long and includes many names besides the 
writers already mentioned.' 

More important than these, however, are the more extended 
accounts which have been left us by Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius. These four constitute our 
principal source of information. They are widely separated in 
time, and it is only through accident that they are the only im- 
portant extant accounts out of all the literary and scholarly works 
of many centuries. It is not to be supposed that there is neces- 
sarily any chain connecting the four in such a way that each is 
to be regarded as dependent upon his predecessor. The study 
of their sources has been pursued with great diligence, and we 
know that they drew their material from many writers whose 
books are now lost. We shall examine these four accounts a little 
more carefully and attempt to restore from them some of the 
missing links in the biographical tradition. Since our knowledge 
of the lost. writers is derived only from allusions to them in sub- 
sequent literature, it will be convenient to begin with the latest 
of the four extant accounts, that of Diogenes Laertius, and pro- 
ceed from him to the earlier. | 

Diogenes Laertius’ life of Solon, about six pages in length, 
was composed in the early part of the third century a.p. and is 


1 The following may be noted: Aeneas Tacticus, Comm. Pol. iv 8 ff.; Justi- 
nus, ii7f.; Frontinus, Strateg. ii9,9; Aelian, V. H. viil9 and viii 16 ; Polyaenus, 
Strateg. i 20; Suidas, s.v. Zé\wy, ete. Short summaries of the principal features 
of Solon’s life are also to be found inan anonymous Vita Solonis (in Biographi 
Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 113) and in the scholia to Plat. Rep. x 599e and 
Demosthenes xlv 64. 
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to be found in the first book of his Lives of the Philosophers. It 
is an altogether uncritical compilation of scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning Solon and his work. Besides the traditional 
matter, it contains a few of Solon’s poems, many sayings and apoph- 
thegms attributed to him, and some spurious letters supposed 
to have been written by him to Periander, Epimenides, Pisistratus, 
and Croesus. Diogenes mentions a few of his authorities by name, 
among whom the most important seems to have been one Sosic- 
rates of Rhodes who lived early in the Christian era. But it 
is generally assumed that his principal sources were the same as 
Plutarch’s,! which will be discussed presently. 

Plutarch’s biography, the longest and fullest account which 
we possess of Solon and his times, consists of about thirty-five 
pages, and was written in the second century A.D. Little is to be 
found in other authors which is not also given by him. Many 
poems are quoted; and much that he has to tell us is demon- 
strably true. But large portions of the biography are legendary 
in character; and frequently small matters which are known to 
be true in themselves are expanded into long narratives, charming 
in style but unreliable in substance. Plutarch’s fondness for 
anecdote and his well known preoccupation with the moral im- 
plications of his subject detract from his historical accuracy, 
here as elsewhere. But the total impression of the character of 
Solon which he leaves with the reader is entirely harmonious with 
his true character as far as it is revealed in his own poems. Be- 
sides the poems of Solon which he quotes as evidence, Plutarch 
mentions during the course of the biography some fourteen or 
fifteen writers as authorities for various statements, but he had 
probably not consulted them all directly. Among them are 
Androtion, Aristotle, Heracleides Ponticus, Demetrius of Phale- 
rum, Theophrastus, Phanias of Lesbos, Hereas of Megara. But 
modern investigation has shown that his principal sources, out- 

1 See Busolt (1895, p. 59). 
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side of Solon’s own poems, were the learned writers, Didymus and 
Hermippus.! 

Hermippus of Smyrna lived about 200 B.c. He was the 
author of Biographies of Illustriows Men (Bio. trav év masdeca 
SiadapWavrwv), of which large work the names of certain por- 
tions are known. Among these are sections ‘‘Concerning the 
Seven Wise Men” and “Concerning Lawgivers.’’ Solon might 
have found a place equally well under either of these heads. ‘The 
work of Hermippus, which must have been an uncritical collec- 
tion of traditional lore, is known to have been widely used as a 
source by later writers, and probably Plutarch derived from it 
most of his biographical material. It is supposed, furthermore, 
that Plutarch’s acquaintance with Androtion, Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastus, and other early authors came through Hermippus. 
There is some doubt whether either Hermippus or Plutarch used 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. 

Didymus of Alexandria was an extraordinarily prolific writer 
who lived at the very beginning of the Christian era. Among the 
numberless works in which he gathered up the learning of his 
predecessors was one on the laws of Solon (epi trav afovwy ray 
SoAwvos avtvypapy) mpos “AckAnmiddnv), which is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch,? and from which he probably learned what he has to tell 
us in the long section of his biography which he devotes to 
Solon’s laws. 

Earlier than Plutarch, but infinitely less important, is the 
brief account of Solon which is preserved in the fragmentary ninth 
book of the history of Diodorus Siculus, who lived just at the dawn 
of the Christian era. Most of what Diodorus has to say of Solon 
is legendary in character and of little value. He gives no hint of 
the sources of his information about Solon; but it is known that 
he derived some of his material at least, directly or indirectly, 
from Ephorus and Hermippus.* The biogravher Hermippus, as 

1 See Busolt (1895, p. 58). 2 Sol. 1. 3 See Busolt (1895, p. 59). . 
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we have seen, lived some two centuries earlier than Diodorus. 
Ephorus lived a century and a half before Hermippus. He was 
a pupil of the school of Isocrates and wrote a universal history of 
the Greeks from the return of the Heracleidae to about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century B.c. This work consisted of no less than 
thirty books; but this is little enough for the history of so long a 
period, and we cannot suppose that the space given to Solon and 
his times was very considerable. 

We come now to the fourth and earliest account of Solon’s 
career, which consists of about twelve pages near the beginning of 
Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitution of Athens, which was com- 
posed about the middle of the fourth century B.c. This treatise, 
which was discovered and published only in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, has given us some fragments of Solon’s 
poems which we did not have before; but otherwise it does little 
more than corroborate or slightly modify information which we 
already possessed. The general conception of Solon which had 
been previously entertained has not been altered by Aristotle’s 
account. He gives most of his attention to Solon’s economic, 
legislative, and political reforms, and quotes a number of passages 
from the poems as evidence for the truth of his statements. In 
the pages devoted to Solon, Aristotle mentions no earlier writer 
by name, but he permits us to see whence he derived his informa- 
tion. First and most important as a source were Solon’s own 
poems, both those which he quotes and no doubt others which he 
was familiar with ; a considerable part of Aristotle’s account is sub- 
stantiated and verified by these quotations, and we have reason 
to believe that other statements, too, rest upon poems which are 
not quoted. Second, a number of laws are referred to, which 
Aristotle regarded as the work of Solon. These laws are used by 
him as evidence for certain political institutions which he at- 
tributes to Solon. Third, some conclusions concerning Solon’s 
constitution are drawn from customs which still survived in 
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Aristotle’s day. Fourth, there are indications that he derived 
some information from certain conflicting traditions concerning 
some features of Solon’s career. He refers expressly to the 
“account given by the popular party”’ (6 r@v dnpotiKay Adyos), and 
by implication gives us to understand that there was also an aris- 
tocratic or oligarchic account.! There is nothing in the text to 
show whether these two accounts were written down or merely 
oral traditions.? 

These four sources are the only ones that can be discerned in 
the text itself. Are we to suppose that Aristotle owed nothing 
to earlier writers? There is very little doubt that there was such 
a source, which, though not mentioned by Aristotle, may have 
been more directly useful to him than the four sources which 
are apparent.’ This was the work of the Athenian chroniclers, 
the so-called “Ar6id0ypaga’, who had been busying themselves 
for some years before Aristotle’s time with the composition 
of prose accounts of early Athenian history. Among these the 
one to whom Aristotle was most indebted appears to have been 
Androtion, like Ephorus a pupil of Isocrates, and an older contem- 
porary of Aristotle, whose name is familiar to us from the well 
known speech which was delivered against him by Demosthenes. 
The book of Androtion is generally assumed to be the first written 


1 Const. of Ath. vi 3. 

2 Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, I, 55): ‘‘Ich meine, es ist klar geworden, dass 
Aristoteles es sich mit der behandlung Solons recht leicht gemacht hat. die 
person des gesetzgebers, wie sie in den gedichten leibhaft ihm entgegentrat, in- 
teressirte ihn, und sie stellte er mittelst dieser unverfailschten zeugnisse in ein 
helles und reines licht. aber das antiquarische detail einer verschollenen gesetz- 
gebung war dem philosophen sehr wenig interessant. er hat weder sich selbst 
noch seinen lesern ein bild jener verfassung zu entwerfen versucht, sondern sich 
begniigt eine sehr kurze und ungleichférmig gearbeitete skizze fast ausschliesslich 
auf grund der darstellungen zu liefern, die er bei den attidographen fand. 
dagegen hat er seine auge scharf auf das ziel gerichtet, die ausgebildete demo- 
kratie, die er nachher darstellen will: die hat Solon begriindet, schon allein durch 
aufhebung der schuldknechtschaft ; die weiteren demokratischen grundrechte 
erortert cap. 9.”’ 

3 For the sources of the Const. of Ath. see Busolt (1895, pp. 39-49), Seeck 
(1904), Sandys (1912, pp. lxv ff.). 

4On Androtion and the other Attic chroniclers see Busolt (1895, pp. 7 ff.). 
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account of Solon and his age, and all later accounts are supposed 
to rest upon it, directly or indirectly. But his account of Solon 
was probably very brief, and no doubt all he had to tell is pre- 
served for us in one or another of the later authors. His sources 
were probably the same as those which we have discovered in 
Aristotle. 

This brief sketch is enough to show that our four principal 
accounts of the life and works of Solon and the lesser contributions 
to our knowledge which are scattered through the ancient authors 
are inconsiderable in extent when they are compared with the 
many writings no longer extant of which Solon was the subject. 
A few parts of the structure of ancient literature still stand above 
the waves; but most of the foundations and supports on which 
these parts rest have been overwhelmed by time. We have been 
able to catch glimpses of a little of the substructure where it lies 
just below the surface. The names of many other authors who 
support the tradition of Solon, but whose works have sunk still 
deeper into oblivion, might be recounted if it were profitable to 
do so. But enough has been said to give a fair impression of the 
nature of the record of Solon in antiquity. If we review once more 
the names of the authors who had a major part in the transmission 
of our knowledge of Solon — Androtion, Aristotle, Ephorus, 
Hermippus, Diodorus, Didymus, Plutarch, and Diogenes — we 
observe that there were two causes in particular which ied them 
to give special attention to Solon. One was the fact that he was 
the reputed author of the first Athenian code of law; the other 
was the fact that he was numbered among the Seven Wise Men. 
These were the two circumstances to which in the past, as in the 
present, Solon chiefly owed his fame, and it is worth while for a 
moment to push our investigation a little farther along one of the 
two lines which were followed by the ancient record, the legend of 
the Seven Wise Men. 
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From the time of Aristotle onward, many men devoted them- 
selves to the study of the laws and the political constitutions of 
the Greek states, and many books were written on these subjects. 
In most of them, it is fair to presume, the Athenian laws and 
political institutions which were attributed to Solon must have 
received their share of attention. The works of Didymus and 
Hermippus, in which we know there was much about Solon, have 
already been mentioned. Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
is supposed tq have written a book Concerning Laws (epi vopov) : 
and his pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum, wrote a book Con- 
cerning Legislation at Athens and another Concerning the Political 
Constitutions of Athens. These last named works may very 
likely have been the source of Didymus, and therefore ultimately 
the source of that portion of Plutarch’s biography which deals 
with the laws of Solon. The names of other writers on laws and 
lawgivers are also known, and they, together with the writers 
already mentioned, probably assisted in the preservation of what- 
ever information men had about Solon as a lawgiver. 

However much, or however little, writers such as these may 
have known about Solon’s contribution to the legal and political 
institutions of Athens, there was at least a foundation of fact to 
their undertakings. Solon unquestionably wrote laws and modi- 
fied more or less the Athenian constitution. But the conception 
of Seven Wise Men was an arbitrary invention; and though we 
have a little sound information about these Wise Men as individ- 
uals, all that is related about them as a group is purely legendary. 
Indeed most, though not all, of the stories about Solon which can 
be set apart as legends lacking historical foundation are attached 
to his name as one of the Seven. 

It is not known when the Greeks first began to talk of a group 
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of Seven Wise Men.' But the notion was evidently a familiar 
one by the time Plato wrote the Protagoras. In this dialogue,’ 
Socrates gives a list of the Seven and allows us to see that it was 
not one constructed by himself, but rather one which was already 
recognized. The names in this list are Thales of Miletus, Pittacus 
of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindus, 
Myson of Chene, Chilon of Sparta. In the lists which are given 
by later authors some of these names are replaced by others. 
Only four names appear in all lists. Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and 
Solon. In most lists Myson is omitted, and Periander of Corinth 
is put in his place. In all, there are some twenty-two names 
which are found in one or another of these ancient lists of Seven 
Wise Men. 

Almost all the men whose names found a place at one time or 
another in this group of seven were historical characters, and 
almost all, like Solon, lived in the sixth century B.c. The 
wisdom for which they were celebrated was the wisdom of men of 
affairs who were experienced in the ways of the world and in the 
fortunes of men. They were not supposed to be gifted with the 
mysterious lore of the sage. None but Solon was the author of 
any literary works. Almost all took an active part in public 
life and were benefactors of their countries. Their wisdom was 
supposed to have found expression in the pithy maxims 
which were attributed to them and of which considerable col- 
lections were made. The most famous of these maxims were: 
yak cavrov; pydtv dyav; pétpov dpiotov; éyyva rapa 8 dra. A col- 
lection of them was made by Demetrius of Phalerum, and 
many have been preserved in Diogenes Laertius and other writers. 
Indeed, it has been suggested* that the conception of a group of 
seven wise men may have had its origin in such a collection, 


1 For the Seven Wise Men see Zeller, Phil. der Griech., vol. I, 5. Aufi., 
pp. 110 ff. ; Wulf (1895); Meyer (1893, p. 717) ; Beloch (1918, pp. 352-360). 

2 Protag. 3438. 3 Hiller (1878). 

4 Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Literatur, 3. Aufl. 1890, Munich, p. 133. 
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containing the maxims grouped under seven names. This is 
only a conjecture. But at any rate the familiar maxims served 
to give substance to the conception. Socrates speaks with ap- 
proval of the laconic brevity of these utterances, in which were 
summed up the results of long experience and profound observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly in attributing these proverbs to Seven Wise 
Men the Greeks were only following their unfailing instinct of 
searching for some definite personal author for every feature of 
their civilization. The Seven Wise Men were men of real dis- 
tinction and ability who lived in the sixth century; the prov- 
erbs and maxims were well known principles of conduct in the 
Greek world: legend united the two and made the Wise Men the 
authors of the proverbs. 

When once the conception of the Seven had been formed, 
legend was soon busy decking it out with circumstantial details. 
The Seven were soon thought of as exact contemporaries and 
personal friends; banquets were described at which they met 
and conversed with the wit and sagacity which was to be expected 
of them; they were the guests of foreign kings and in their in- 
terviews with them exhibited the superior intelligence of the 
Greeks; a golden tripod was offered as prize to the wisest among 
them, and after each had modestly declined it in turn, they 
united in offering it to Apollo himself at Delphi; they also made 
an offering to Apollo of the maxims which they had composed, 
inscribing them on the temple at Delphi. Besides these fables 
in which they all had a share, each individual had a legend of his 
own which credited him with many clever deeds and sayings. 
The first book of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers 
contains biographies of eleven men whose names appear in the 
lists of Wise Men. 

Legends cluster thick about the name of Solon, as a member 
‘of this illustrious group. He, too, rejected the tripod and refused 


1 Cf. especially Plutarch’s Convivium Septem Sapientium. 
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to admit that he was the wisest of men; he feasted with the others 
and contributed his share of wisdom to the conversation; he 
is credited with the authorship of many clever moral sayings. 
But besides these there are certain legends which are told of 
him in particular which deserve a word of consideration. 

The most famous story about Solon relates to his interview 
with Croesus, king of Lydia.!. We are told that Solon visited the 
Lydian court, and that Croesus tried to dazzle him with the 
splendor of his riches. Asking Solon whom he considered the 
happiest man in the world, Croesus expected him to answer that 
the king of Lydia was the happiest. But Solon mentioned the 
names of three unknown Greeks, two Argives and an Athenian, 
who were already dead, and told of the noble manner of their 
death. Upon this, Croesus became angry and asked if he was not 
himself to be reckoned as one of the happiest of men. Solon 
replied that no man can be called happy until he has lived his 
life through without disaster. Thereupon Croesus dismissed 
him with scorn and indignation. But in later years, when his 
kingdom had been conquered by the Persian Cyrus, and he was 
himself about to be burned on the pyre, the words of Solon came 
again to his mind, and he called on his name three times in a loud 
voice. When Cyrus heard these cries and learned the cause, he 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of Solon and so strongly 
reminded of the uncertainty of his own fortunes that he spared 
the life of Croesus and made him his friend and counselor. 

This tale was told again and again by ancient writers. The 
earliest version we have is found in the first book of Herodotus,’ 
who narrates the events with all the art of the prince of story- 
tellers. He has so expanded and embellished it, and imparted 
to it so great a moral dignity, that it has become one of the best- 
known and most admired portions of his whole work. The 
story appears again, also well told, both in Diodorus and in 

1 On Solon and Croesus see Busolt (1895, p. 800). 2j{ 29-34. 
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Plutarch,! and is briefly alluded to by Diogenes Laertius, who 
refrains from telling it at length because, as he says, it is so 
hackneyed (rd OpvAovpeva). | | 

The truth of the story was doubted even in ancient times. 
Plutarch introduces his narrative with a remarkable statement 
in which he mentions these doubts, and which throws much light 
at the same time on his critical judgment in matters of historical 
accuracy. He says:? 

As for his [Solon’s] interview with Croesus, some think to prove 
by chronology that it is fictitious. But when a story is so famous and 
so well-attested, and, what is more to the point, when it comports so well 
with the character of Solon, and is so worthy of his magnanimity and 
wisdom, I do not propose to reject it out of deference to any chronological 
eanons, so called, which thousands are to this day revising, without being 
able to bring their contradictions into any general agreement. 

Now the chronological objections are serious, but not ab- 
solutely insuperable. Croesus came to the throne about the year 
555. Solon’s death is generally fixed at about 559, but there is 
nothing to prove that he did not live for many years after this 
date. The interview, therefore, might have been held soon after 
Croesus’ accession. But the really insuperable objections to our 
acceptance of the story are: first, that there is no known way 
in which it could have been transmitted ; second, that the legen- 
dary character of it is unmistakable; and, third, that it forms a 
part of the larger tradition of the Seven Wise Men with its many 
unquestionably legendary interviews. 

Plutarch is right when he says that the story comports well 
with the character of Solon. This must be said to the credit of 
the authors of the legend; but it does not, of course, prove its 
truth. There are two moral principles by which Solon is moved 
in the legend: one is scorn and contempt of great riches; the 
other is the belief that human happiness cannot be judged till the 


1 Diodorus ix 2 and 26f. ; Plut. Sol. xxviif. ; Diog. Laert. i 50. 
2 Plut. Sol. xxvii (Perrin’s translation). 
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will of the gods has been fulfilled to the end. There is abundant 
evidence even in the few remaining poems of Solon that these 
two principles were strongly characteristic of his thought. Ex- 
pressions of the former are to be found scattered all through the 
fragments. The latter is enunciated in the noble poetry of his 
longest elegy. 

Good stories are also told of interviews, equally legendary 
in character, between Solon and three other men who were in- 
cluded in various lists of the Seven Wise Men: Anacharsis the 
Scythian, Thales of Miletus, and the mysterious Epimenides 
of Crete.! In each of these cases it is the wit and shrewdness, 
not of Solon, but of his interlocutor, which is displayed. The 
stories probably belonged originally to the legends of the three 
other men, and Solon was introduced into them because of the 
association of the Seven. 

Such, then, was the reputation of Solon in the ancient world, 
and such was the written record of his career. It is apparent that 
we must stand incredulous before many stories which are told of 
his exploits. As stories they have their value; but they will 
not be retold here. We must be willing to sacrifice the picturesque 
and romantic inventions which add so much to the definiteness 
and charm of Plutarch’s biography. We must keep our minds 
unflinchingly on the ultimate sources of information which have 
already been described, and reject all that cannot be traced to 
them. But when all subtractions have been made, there still 
remains for us a noble career which is clear at least in its main 
outlines, and a personality of sterling worth. Fortunately not 
a little of sound fact stands the test, and we need not despair of 
knowing Solon in some sort even as he was. 


1 Anacharsis: Plut. Sol. v; Diog. Laert. i101f. Thales: Plut. Sol. vi. 
Epimenides: Plut. Sol. xii; Diog. Laert. i 109 ff. 


CHAPTER II 
BEFORE THE ARCHONSHIP 


1 


No precise date is known for any event in Solon’s life. Even 
the year of his archonship cannot be fixed, and we can only say 
that it fell within the period between 594 and 590 B.c.!. There 
is no statement in the ancient authorities concerning the date of 
his birth; about the date of his death, there are conflicting asser- 
tions. According to one of these, he died in the archonship of 
Hegestratus, which was in the year 560-559 ; according to another, 
he was eighty years of age at the time of his death.2. Neither of 
these statements can be accepted as certainly true; they were 
probably based upon chronological calculations of a sort which are 
not to be trusted. But if we take them for what they are worth, 
we find that the year of his birth would be 640-639. In this case 
he would have been somewhere between forty-five and fifty years 
of age at the time of his archonship — just the period of life at 
which perhaps men would have been most willing to entrust to 
him grave public responsiblities, though he might well have held 
the office ten years earlier or ten years later. But we shall not 
be far wrong if we think of the life of Solon as occupying the 
greater part of the second half of the seventh century B.c. and the 
greater part of the first half of the sixth century and bisected ap- 
proximately by the year 600. 

That Solon was an Athenian by birth we should not think of 


1 See Appendix 2. 
2 Archonship of Hegestratus: Phanias ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii3. Eighty years 
of age: Diog. Laert. i 62. 
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doubting if we did not discover. that he is twice called a Sala- 
minian.! But we must regard this as an error when we recall 
his own words, — “‘ May I be no longer an Athenian,” in the poem 
entitled “‘Salamis.’’? The error was probably due to the renown 
of Solon’s leadership in the Athenian conquest of the neighboring 
island, in connection with which this very poem was composed. It 
is even possible that Diodorus and Diogenes were not really in 
error, but were only applying the name Salaminius to Solon as 
the Roman Scipio was called Africanus. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment what it meant to be an 
Athenian at the dawn of the sixth century B.c.2 The name of 
Athens rouses in the mind so many memories of the glories of 
her prime, and the sixth century is an epoch about which our 
recollections are so vague and insubstantial, that we are in danger 
of holding a false conception of the Athens in which Solon lived. 
Almost all the achievements to which Athens owes her fame 
still lay far below the horizon of the future. The brilliant develop- 
ment under the rule of Pisistratus, the principle of democracy, 
the deathless glory of the Persian wars, the growth of empire, 
the white heat of genius during the long war with Sparta, the mellow 
age of philosophy,—men could not even have dreamed of these 
wonders in the rocky land of Attica at the beginning of the sixth 
century. The old fortress of the Acropolis was not yet crowned 
with the noble buildings which to our eyes form the chief feature 
of the Attic scene. Art and literature were still unknown. Solon 
himself was the first of Attic poets, and was to have no notable 
successor for fifty years and more. Sculpture was still in a rude 
stage of advancement. Probably even the primitive statues 
which were overthrown by the Persians and which have been 
discovered in the debris of the Acropolis were still unwrought. 


1 Diod. ix 1; Diog. Laert. i 45. Elsewhere always an Athenian. 

2 xxxiv. 

3 For early social and economic conditions in Athens see especially Wil- 
brandt (1898) and De Sanctis (1912). 
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The painted pottery, found in the graves of this early period, has 
as yet little promise of the exquisite art of the future. All the 
glories which the Athenians of a later time pointed to with pride 
and we contemplate with admiration did not yet exist as an in- 
centive to loyal emulation.! 

One of the most signal characteristics of Athens throughout 
the sixth century, as contrasted with the fifth, is her inland posi- 
tion. Themistocles and Pericles made Athens an island state, 
facing the sea and depending for her prestige and for her very 
existence upon sea-borne commerce and naval defense. In the 
sixth century Athens was only just beginning to be aware of this 
mighty neighbor and ally, waiting just off her coasts. Her people 
were mostly occupied with internal affairs. The social institu- 
tions which are rooted in agricultural life still prevailed. Land- 
holders were the dominant class in the community. There were 
nobles with hereditary estates, peasants and serfs with no estates 
at all. Men were bound together by the religious bonds of clan 
and family. Not only their livelihood, but their religion and 
their habits of life were drawn from the soil. In later times, it 
was the sea that fashioned men’s lives and habits; and since no 
individual can own a portion of the high seas, there emerged an 
equality of opportunity in industry and commerce which tended 
to break down the feudal distinctions between landlords and 
landless folk, between nobles and commons. This change had 
begun in Solon’s time. Men whose wealth consisted of money 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, 60) : ‘‘aber ganz abgesehen von dem formalen stu- 
dium, das seine gedichte zur voraussetzung haben, hat er sein ganzes denken und 
empfinden ionisch machen miissen, menschlich, modern fiir seine zeit. halten 
wir doch die attischen werke etwa der gleichen periode neben ihn: wie gross ist 
der abstand. die késtliche darstellungsfreude mit der der bildner des Typhon- 
giebels seine scheusale in aller derbheit aus seinem weichen stein schnitzt, das 
ist das alte Athen, dasselbe, das ein paar generationen friither leichenztige und 
-seeschlachten mit kindlichen mitteln auf die tonkriige pinselte, ungeschlacht 
autochthonisch, aber mit 4cht attischer évapyela.’’ One should not forget, how- 
ever, that sculpture and painting were arts of a much slower growth in Greece 


than poetry ; and the real state of culture in Athens might be measured by Solon’s 
poetry as well perhaps as by the Typhon pediment. 
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accumulated in foreign trade began to take their places by the 
side of the men whose wealth was in land. But the new source 
of wealth was not yet open to any but the old landed nobility 
who had the means for new enterprise. Such changes as these 
are of slow growth, and we must not think that there was at any 
time a conscious transition from the old order to the new, at 
least until Themistocles built the long walls. Roughly speaking, 
the age of Solon was characterized by the old order, the age of 
Pericles by the new. 

Athens, however, was not shut off from contact with the out- 
side world. There is evidence that during this period she was 
adopting some of the customs of the Ionian Greeks who dwelt in 
Asia. The ancient dress of Attica was discarded for the Ionian 
fashion; the Ionian practice of cremating the dead was taking 
its place beside the old Attic custom of burial; a knowledge of 
the Ionian mythological epic is revealed in some of the pictures 
painted on Attic pottery. Trade, too, was carried on with other 
communities. Fragments of early Athenian pottery have been 
found in Cyprus and as far west as Etruria; and on the Acropolis 
there have been discovered broken bits of vessels which had been 
made in Crete or at Naucratis in Egypt. 

In that far-off day the city which was later to be the school 
of Hellas and the chief city of Greece in art and letters, in in- 
dustry and commerce, was a place of little account in the world. 
The main currents of Hellenic life did not flow through Attica. 
The focus of Hellenic life was across the Aegean Sea. Mailetus 
was the greatest city of the Greek world. Her close rivals were 
Samos, Ephesus, Smyrna, and other cities whose names are less 
well known to-day, lusty champions of the Greek spirit, not yet 
enervated and corrupted by the laxity of the Orient. Ionia 
was the first school of Hellas. Even on the western side of the 
Aegean there were many cities more notable than Athens: Corinth 
on the isthmus; Chalcis and Eretria on the island of Euboea; 
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Megara, which Athens later came to despise; and Aegina, whose 
proud Dorian lords were in the end forced to bend to Athens. 
These were the cities which had played a part in the vast projects 
of colonization which marked the eighth and seventh centuries. 
They had established flourishing outposts of Greek civilization 
from the Black Sea to Spain and from Thrace to the northern 
coast of Africa. Athens had not a single colony. Athenian mer- 
chants made use of money, the wonderful invention of the age; 
but they used the coinage of other cities. Athens probably 
minted no coins of her own before the time of Solon. 

It is not difficult to discover what characteristics would be 
absent in a true portrait of Athens at the beginning of the sixth 
century. They are, in point of fact, generally identical with all 
the notable features of the more prominent Greek communities 
of the same epoch and of Athens herself at the period of her great- 
ness. But though we recognize that these characteristics must 
be eliminated, it is not easy to form and preserve a true concep- 
tion of what Athens actually was. There is little that is positive 
to put in the place of what we know we must omit. If we try 
to create a picture of Attica and of the people who dwelt there 
as they appeared to the eyes of Solon, we find that material is 
almost wholly lacking. There are many scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning the religious, social, and political institu- 
tions of early Athens; but they cannot be united into any com- 
prehensive picture of the city’s life. We know that the scattered 
villages of the land were already associated together in that re- 
markable community which recognized all residents of Attica 
as Athenians. The people who lived about the Acropolis were 
not more truly Athenians than those who dwelt in the mountains 
or along the sea or farmed the more fertile valleys. The city of 
Athens did not dominate Attica, but all Attica was Athens. This 
was a momentous circumstance for the development of the state ; 
and though the city of Athens never spread beyond the bounds of 
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Attica, yet this political organization was as significant for Athens 
herself as a similar organization was for the city of Rome, which 
ultimately became coterminous with the Roman empire. In 
this larger community of Athens, Eleusis also already formed a 
part. This little village which lay beyond the low range of hills 
to the west of the Acropolis had already been incorporated into 
the Athenian state, bringing to the common life of Athenians 
participation in the noble religious usages and ideas which there 
had their home. 

Solon himself, in the longest of his extant poems, gives us an 
account of the principal occupations of the men of his time. He 
shows us the trader, the husbandman, and the artisan; the min- 
strel, the prophet, and the physician. A busy, bustling world 
it seemed to him, in which all were working blindly with little 
thought of the future. Money-making, he tells us, filled men’s 
minds; and in his day a deep social and economic unrest per- 
vaded society, as a result of the unequal distribution of wealth. 
Society fell into two conflicting classes: the one was composed of 
the “best”? people (épurror), by which were meant the people of 
wealth and noble birth; the other consisted of the folk at large 
(Sjpos). Political power lay entirely in the hands of the former 
class, and the magistrates were chosen only from their number. 
The restlessness, however, of the lower classes seems to have 
been due not so much to political inequality as to cruel economic 
conditions. Of all this we shall learn more later, because it was 
to remedy the disorder that Solon was chosen to the archonship. 
But since the disorder must have been long in growing, it is neces- 
sary that we should glance thus for a moment at the state of the 
world in which Solon lived. 

2 

If now we return to Solon, we may perhaps comprehend some- 
thing of the significance of the two facts about him which have 
already been presented. He was an Athenian whose years of 
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maturity fell in the first half of the sixth century. But what was 
his position in this old feudal society of Athens which was slowly 
outgrowing its ancient molds? What was his family, and what 
were the formative influences of his early life? There will be 
no temptation to protract the story of his childhood and his 
youth in the somwhat pointless manner which is generally in- 
evitable in the biographies of men about whom much is known. 
Little is told us about this period in his life; and even this is 
open to question because we cannot be sure that it rests upon 
secure evidence. But there are some things of which we can 
be sure, and fortunately they are things of whose importance 
we shall be convinced when we come to the principal work of 
his life. 

The name of Solon’s father, we are told,! was Execestides. 
The authorities all agree in this, with one exception: a certain 
Philocles, otherwise unknown, is reported by Plutarch ? as giving 
the name Euphorion for Solon’s father. But Plutarch himself 
believed Execestides to be the correct name. The name of 
Solon’s mother is unknown; according to Heracleides Ponticus,? 
who probably had no means of knowing anything about it, she 
was a cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. 

In any case Solon was of noble birth. His father was sup- 
posed to be descended from Codrus, the early king of Athens, 
or even from Neleus and Poseidon.* But this does not enable 
us to decide which. of the great Athenian families Solon belonged 
to, even if we admit the truth of the tradition, because several 
families claimed descent from Poseidon through the mythical 
line of Neleus, Melanthus, and Codrus. We may be fairly cer- 
tain, however, on other grounds, that Solon was a member of 
the aristocracy. He was later chosen archon, and in a day 


1 Diod. ix 1; Plut. Sol. i; Diog. Laert. i 45; Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599e; 
Schol. Dem. xly 64. 

2 Sol. 1. 3 Ap. Plut. Sol. i. 

4Plut. Sol.i; Diog. Laert. iii l; Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 396. 
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when only men of noble birth could fill this office it is not likely 
that he would have been elected if he had not possessed this 
qualification." 

If, in the eyes of the Greeks, the ancestors of Execestides 
were illustrious, there were reckoned among his descendants 
personages whom the modern world would deem more illustrious 
still. Plato himself and the notorious Critias, his mother’s uncle, 
were supposed to be the descendants of Dropides, the brother of 
Solon. Socrates says, in the Charmides of Plato,? that Charmides 
and Critias inherit gifts of poetry and philosophy from Solon; 
and Plutarch also alludes to the kinship between Solon and Plato.’ 
The genealogy is given as follows :4 


Execestides 
Solon Dropides 
ee 
Callaeschrus 
Glauco Critias 
(one of the Thirty) 
Charmides Perictione 7 Aristo 
Plato 


Unfortunately there are two flaws in this genealogy: in the first 
place, there must be at least two more generations between the 
oligarch Critias and Execestides the father of Solon; and in the 
second place, it is not certain that Solon had a brother named 


1 At this time the archons were chosen dpiorlvdnv cal mdourlydny ( Const. of 
Ath. iii 1). 

2 155a. 3 Sol. xxxii. 

4Diog. Laert. iii 1. Cf. also Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 388. 
According to Olympiodorus (Vit. Plat., p. 1), it was Ariston, the father of 
Plato, who was descended from Solon. In the Critias of Plato (113 a) Critias 
says that his great-grandfather Dropides possessed a manuscript which had 
belonged to Solon. 
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Dropides.!. Plato? makes Critias say that Solon was a relative and 
close friend of his own great-grandfather Dropides, and we still 
have a couplet*® addressed by Solon to Critias, the son of Dropides, 
bidding him follow the counsel of his father. We further know 
that Dropides was the name of one of the archons who held office 
within a few years after Solon.4’ Beyond this we have no definite 
information. One would be glad to know for certain that the 
blood of Solon flowed in the veins of Plato, but the evidence is 
too scanty to support the belief. It matters very little for a true 
understanding of the life of Solon, whether the belief in the re- 
lationship between Solon and Plato is true or false. But the 
fancy of the modern reader is stirred more by the kinship between 
Solon and a person co illustrious as Plato than by his descent from 
a mythical Poseidon and a mythical Codrus. Yet the influence 
upon Solon’s own life and thought which was exercised by a 
belief in his royal descent and his relation to the royal house must 
have been of no little significance. 

We do not find that any Athenian ever claimed descent di- 
rectly from Solon, nor is there any statement recorded that he 
was ever married. Plutarch does indeed tell a story about an 
interview between him and the philosopher Thales,> in which 
Thales, to point a moral, pretends to have heard of the death of 
Solon’s son in Athens. But the story is quite unhistorical, and 
the son is undoubtedly a fictitious person. 

Though Solon was of noble birth, his father, according to Plu- 
tarch,® was possessed of only moderate means. Aristotle tells us,’ 

1 Busolt (1895, p. 255) says Dropides was not a brother of Solon. It is 
hardly a matter about which one can be so positive. Cf. also xxxix, Solon’s 
warning to Critias, the son of Dropides. 

2 Timaeus 20 e. SD @:6.40.¢ 

4Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, I, 7, footnote 9): ‘* Apwridns, ds wera Dédwva ’ AOn- 
vatows Rpéev bei Philostratos vit. soph. i 16 wird dagegen mit zu scharfer interpre- 
tation auf das nachste jahr nach Solon bezogen. es reicht vollkommen hin, dass 
der name irgendwo bald nach Solon in der liste stand. sonst miisste man wol 


gar Popuiwy wera DdrAwva dpéas schol. Ar. Fried. 347 ebenso fassen.”’ 
5 Plut. Sol. vi. 6 Plut. Sot. i 7 Const. of Ath. v. 
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in almost the same words that are used by Plutarch in his state- 
ment about the father, that Solon himself belonged to the middle 
class in point of wealth. It is more likely that there was evidence 
in Solon’s poems concerning his own station in life than that 
there was evidence about his father, and we must regard Plu- 
tarch’s statement rather as an inference from the prevailing view 
about Solon himself. 

It appears that early in life Solon embarked in commerce. 
He was forced to this, according to Plutarch,! by the impaired 
state of the family fortune, which had been brought about by the 
excessive generosity of his father: belonging to a family which 
was accustomed to help others, he was unwilling, when he was in 
financial straits, to ask aid of his friends, who would have been 
glad to render it to him. Others found the motive for his voyages 
in his desire to acquire learning and experience rather than to 
make money. Obviously both these excuses were offered to 
save the reputation of Solon from the stain of trade. Plutarch 
goes to the trouble of explaining at considerable length that in 
earlier times trade brought with it no social inferiority. But 
whatever the reasons may have been, the fact may be accepted 
as true even though no direct evidence can be quoted in support 
of it. In the first place, a thing which must be apologized for 
is not likely to be invented; Solon probably revealed his business 
experience more or less explicitly in his own verse. Indeed, in 
the fragments that remain he shows an acquaintance with eco- 
nomic affairs which may well have been drawn from his own ex- 
perience: he had a business man’s understanding of things. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to believe that if Solon had not gone 
abroad into the wider air of the Greek world, he would have at- 
tained to the breadth of view and the sympathetic comprehension 
which characterize his public career. 

Whither was he carried by his commercial ventures? At 

1 Plut. Sol. ii. 
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this period Athens had begun to trade not only with the neigh- 
boring coasts and islands of Greece, but also with Asia Minor 
and the Pontus, with Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, and with Sicily 
and Italy in the west. It is impossible to say certainly whether 
Solon made his way to all or any of these regions. But it seems 
altogether probable that he should have been often in Ionia and 
for somewhat prolonged periods. This assumption is almost 
necessary in order to explain his ability to use the Ionic language 
and the elegiac verse of Ionia as his natural medium of expression. 
Solon must have carried many a cargo of oil or pottery from his 
own rocky Attica to the wealthy cities across the Aegean, and in 
spite of his love for his own native land (zpeoBurarny yatav 
"Taovias)' he must have been charmed by the brilliant society 
which he found in Asia. It was here that he learned the pleasures 
of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses, whose attractions he 
frankly acknowledged.?, He may have been tempted into luxury 
and prodigality, as Plutarch supposed when he offered in excuse 
for such habits the trials and dangers of his mercantile career. 

There must have been some years of this wild and merry life. 
Good songs, good wine, and a lass in every port lightened the 
toil of the sea. But it was a good school for Solon. He learned 
to know men as they lived outside the limits of the society of the 
best Athenian families; he learned self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
and courage; his natural instinct for poetical art was developed 
by contact with the refinement of the east. 

It is clear that he did not grow rich through trade. No doubt 
he provided himself with a competence. But there were two things 
he preferred to money: one, as we have seen, was the good things 
that money can buy, the other his own personal worth (dpern), 
which, he says himself, he would not sell for any amount of money.’ 
Speaking of the time when Solon became archon, Aristotle says‘ 

1 iii. 2 xxviii. 3 xvi and xvii. 

4 Const. of Ath. v. Cf. also Arist. Pol. vi (iv) 11, 1296 a, 19, where Aris- 


totle says again that Solon belonged to the class of uéoor modtrar, and refers to 
his poems in proof of the fact. 
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that by birth and reputation he ranked among the highest 
in the city, but that his limited means and his manner of life 
placed him in the middle class. And yet in order to be eligible 
to this office, the law required that he should be sufficiently 
well off to claim a place in the census of the wealthiest class in 
Athens.! 

Whether he was in fact rich or poor, he showed himself capable 
of adopting the views of a true moderate as thoroughly as if he 
had been born to that class.2 His conviction that the love of 
money is the root of all evil, appears again and again in fragments 
of poems which must have been written before his archonship 
but after he had had considerable experience of the world. He 
believed at this time that the rich men of Athens were entirely 
responsible for the civil disorder which was yearly growing more 
threatening. Together with his condemnation of the rich went a 
sympathetic recognition of the hardships of the poor.’ He reveals 
himself in the character of an ardent social reformer, outraged 
and shocked by the heartless excesses of the moneyed class, stirred 
with pity and commiseration for the oppressed. Fortunately 
the time was to come when he could act upon his generous im- 
pulses and bring relief where relief was needed; unfortunately 
he was also to suffer disillusionment and learn that if the rich are 
greedy and rapacious, the poor, too, have their characteristic 
vices of ingratitude and discontent. 


1 Gilliard (1907, p. 153) says that the tradition which made Solon a man of 
moderate means rests upon his own poems (xvi, xvii, xl). The proof, he main- 
tains, is not convincing. The poems may not be a revelation of his personal 
position, but simply the expression of a fairly common thought, which is also 
found in Theognis. xvi and xvii are even attributed to Theognis (315 ff., 719 ff.). 

2 Cf. the whole passage in Aristotle’s Politics just referred to. Solon could 
not strictly be numbered with the middle class which Aristotle believes should 
rule in an ideal state. True weodrns implies the absence of brepxaddr, brepicyv- 
pov, vrepevyery, and breprdovcwrv. A man who was connected by blood with the 
noblest house in Athens could never satisfy the full definition. But Solon as an 
individual could choose his own political ideals; and, choosing as he did the 
ideal of weodrns, he could not but be benefited by his sympathetic understanding 
of the ev’yevjs. 

Bs. IVs Va Sib, XV, XVOy © Zi. 
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Our information concerning the first half of Solon’s life is 
unfortunately very meager. We can only say that he must have 
risen steadily in popular esteem; and it is much to be regretted 
that we cannot trace in detail the course of events through which 
he ultimately attained to a position of leadership in the state. 
We have seen that he gave serious thought to the problems by 
which Athens was beset, and fearlessly published his opinions in 
poetical form. But there must have been something more than 
thought, however sound, and something more than speech, 
however persuasive, to induce the Athenians, embittered as they 
were by party strife, ultimately to resign to him full control of 
their destinies. There must have been deeds as well as words. 
Things must have been done in the public service which won for 
Solon the admiration and confidence of his fellow-citizens. But 
there is only one such event of which we have any record, and this 
unfortunately is a matter which is involved in much obscurity. 
The evidence for it, as far as it went, was of the best, for it was 
provided by Solon’s own poems, but it is difficult to determine 
how much of the information found in the ancient biographers 
was actually certified in this way. 

The event in question was the acquisition by Athens of the 
island of Salamis.1. This island lies in the Saronic Gulf close to 
the shore of Attica westward from Athens, shutting in the little 
bay of Eleusis. It thrusts itself out also as a menacing barrier 
toward Nisaea, the port of Megara. In the rivalry between 
Athens and Megara, which had probably begun long before this 
time and which was to continue intermittently for hundreds of 
years, the possession of Salamis was a matter of crucial impor- 
tance. The credit for the conquest was awarded to Solon by al- 
most the unanimous voice of antiquity. It was generally be- 


1 For a critical discussion of the affair of Salamis see Appendix 1. 
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lieved that he was the military captain who carried the matter 
through to success. If this had been the fact, the exploit would 
certainly have done much to secure for Solon the affections of his 
fellow-countrymen. Like many another military hero, he might 
have won political preferment through success on the field of 
battle. Although the name of Solon is inextricably involved in 
the affair of Salamis, all the records of his military participation 
are open to very grave suspicion. We must look elsewhere to 
discover his real part in the business. | 

The poem which offered the best evidence for the affair was 
the one entitled ‘“‘Salamis,’’ which has already been mentioned.! 
Plutarch narrates with some detail the circumstances of its com- 
position and of the results to which it led; but though he might 
have learned from the poem something as to why it was written 
and what had happened before it was written, it is clear that it 
could have told him nothing of what happened after its publica- 
tion. If there is any truth in the latter part of the story, it must 
have come from some other source. In Plutarch’s own words 
the story is this :? 

Once when the Athenians were tired out with a war which they were 
waging against the Megarians for the island of Salamis, they made a 
law that no one in future, on pain of death, should move, in writing or 
orally, that the city take up its contention for Salamis. Solon could not 
endure the disgrace of this, and when he saw that many of the young men 
wanted steps taken to bring on the war, but did not dare to take those 
steps themselves on account of the law, he pretended to be out of his 
head, and a report was given out to the city by his family that he showed 
signs of madness. He then secretly composed some elegiae verses, and 


after rehearsing them so that he could say them by rote, he sallied out into 
the market place of a sudden, with a cap upon his head. After a large 


1 Page 7. 

2 Plut. Sol. viii-x. Perrin’s translation is quoted. For the poem and the 
circumstances under which it was composed and recited, see also Dem. xix 252 
(and schol.) ; Cicero de off. i 30, 108; Philodemus de mus. xx 18 ; Justinus ii 
7 f.; Aristides Or. xxxvii, vol. 1, p. 708 and Or. xlvi, vol. 2, p. 361 Dindorf ; 
Polyaenus Strateg. i 20; Paus. i 40, 5; Diog. Laert. i 46 ff. ; Porphyrius ad 
Hom. Il. ii 183. 
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crowd had collected there, he got upon the herald’s stone and recited the 
poem which begins : 


‘‘Behold in me a herald come from lovely Salamis, 
With a song in ordered verse instead of a harangue.?’ 


’ 


This poem is entitled ‘‘Salamis,’’ and contains a hundred very graceful 
verses. When Solon had sung it, his friends began to praise him, and 
Pisistratus in particular urged and incited the citizens to obey his words. 
They therefore repealed the law and renewed the war, putting Solon in 
command of it. 

After this there follow two different accounts of the conduct 
of the campaign and the strategies that Solon employed to cap- 
ture the island! Both of these accounts are legendary. But 
in the second account there are two circumstances recorded 
which do not seem to form an integral part of the legend and which 
may have some historical value: the first of these is the state- 
ment that Solon had under his command five hundred volunteers 
and that a decree was passed that these should be supreme in the 
government of the island if they took it; the second is the state- 
ment that near the spot where the Athenians effected a landing 
there was a temple of Enyalius which had been erected by Solon. 

What can we conclude from all this? 

Clearly the possession of Salamis was at stake. Either Athens 
held the island and was in imminent danger of losing it; or she 
had now given up, or was about to give up, the struggle. This 
is plainly revealed by the portions of the poem which are extant. 
We know that it was generally believed by Athenians of a later 
day that Salamis had belonged to them by right from the begin- 
ning of time, but had once or twice slipped from their power; we 
also know that, as a matter of fact, Salamis had been originally 
independent and had come at different times under the domi- 
nation of Megara and Aegina.2 During the seventh century, 


1¥For Plutarch’s first account of the campaign, see also Aeneas Comm. 
Poliorc. iv 8 ff. ; Justinus ii 8; Frontinus Strateg. ii9,9; Polyaenus Strateg. i 
20. For his second account, Aelian, V. H. vii 19. 

* Toepffer (1886, pp. 34ff.). Beloch, however, thinks (19138, p. 310) that 
- before Solon’s time Salamis must have belonged to Athens because the strong 
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Megara, which was then at the full tide of its prosperity as the 
mother of colonies, must have been in control of the island, which 
in the hands of another would have blocked her seaport. It is 
probable, therefore, that at the time of Solon’s poem Salamis 
had never yet been in the possession of Athens; but it must be 
recognized that it may have changed masters several times within 
the preceding decades. However this may be, the immediate 
situation which moved Solon to address his fellow-Athenians in 
verse was discreditable to Athens and not to be tolerated by 
patriotic citizens. Solon exhorts them to go and fight for the 
island. 

As for the circumstantial account of the composition and 
recitation of the poem, we must admit that it has a legendary 
aspect. The picturesque description of the dramatic scene in 
the market place is almost unquestionably fiction, suggested per- 
haps in the first instance by Solon’s figure of the herald. But 
we should not forget the lost ninety-two lines of the poem. Plu- 
tarch may have found in them sure authority for some of his 
statements. The protracted war, the death penalty, the discon- 
tent of the younger men, the rashness or even insanity of Solon’s 
defiance of the law may well have been facts, revealed more or 
less directly by the poem itself. At any rate, it is as uncritical 
to reject, as it is to accept, them unreservedly.1 
expressions in the poem would be appropriate only if the island had been lost by 
Athens. Zadautvader dv is meaningless, he argues, unless Athens had a claim to 
Salamis, and the claim could rest only on previous possession. But this word 
may mean with equal propriety either that Athens, having once possessed 
Salamis, had now lost it, or that, never having actually possessed it, she was now 
disposed to resign her claims. It may be remarked here that Beloch’s restoration 
of the history of Salamis throughout the sixth century, ingenious as it is, is 
nevertheless entirely conjectural. It assumes that we have a record of all the 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of the island, and that each piece of evidence refers 
to a separate event. All the allusions cannot be fitted into a convincing scheme: 
the fragments of the puzzle picture are too few, and they can be arranged in 
many ways. 

1 Demosthenes (xix 252) evidently had Solon’s poem before his eyes, as we 


can see by his language. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the poem was his 
authority for the statements which he makes in the immediate connection, viz., 
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What happened after the publication of the poem? Did 
Solon do anything more toward the success of the Athenians than 
to rouse them to energetic activity? In later times the renown of 
the achievement was almost universally attached to his name. 
We have already seen that he was called a Salaminian by Diodorus 
and Diogenes; there was also a tradition that his ashes were 
scattered over the island.! We learn from the orator Aeschines 
that there was in his day a statue of Solon standing in the market 
place of the town of Salamis.” It is conceivable that the glory 
for the whole affair might have been given to Solon simply on the 
strength of the poem. The poet Tyrtaeus was credited with the 
success of the Spartan arms in the wars against the Messenians 
because of the martial verse by which he stirred them to the fight. 
Solon’s poem may have been such another trumpet call. But 
Tyrtaeus was only a poet and, according to the story, lame be- 
sides. Solon was more of a statesman than a poet; and it is 
probable that he did more than a poet could do. We can be sure, 
at any rate, that he did as much as Tyrtaeus; but we should be 
surprised if his aid was limited to poetical exhortation. Let us 
see if we can discover a hint of anything else that he may have 
done to bring about the conquest of the island. 

At the time when the island of Salamis was slipping from her 
grasp, Athens, as we have seen, was suffering from a grave eco- 
nomic disorder, which was aggravated by social and political con- 
ditions which were crying for reform. Solon’s thoughts were 
much occupied with the unhappy state of his country, as his 
poems show plainly enough, and he now saw her threatened with 
disgrace abroad as well as disaster at home. In this perplexing 
situation, the possibility occurred to him of neutralizing one evil 
with the other. Domestic troubles have been frequently remedied 


that Salamis had revolted from Athens, that Athens had set up the death penalty, 
that Solon had exposed himself to danger in composing and reciting the poem. 
1 Plut. Sol. xxxii ; Diog. Laert. i 62. 21 25. 
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by a vigorous foreign policy. The energetic prosecution of the 
campaign against Salamis would turn men’s minds from their 
anxieties at home, and unite the opposing parties, for a time at 
least, in one common struggle. To accomplish this result, it 
was necessary for him both to fire their enthusiasm and to hold 
out a reasonably sure promise of success. The first he accom- 
plished through the stirring exhortations of his poem, in which he 
appealed both to their sense of shame and to their longing for the 
island. The second he compassed by laying before them the pro- 
posal that five hundred volunteers should be called for, and that 
as a reward for their success the volunteers should be promised 
full economic and political freedom on the newly won soil. Rely- 
ing upon the longing for liberty which possessed the hearts of 
many Athenians who were little better than serfs of the rich, he 
believed that he could, at one and the same time, assure the con- 
quest of the island and draw off a little blood from the fevered body 
politic. The promise of political independence in the land which 
was to be won was the strongest inducement which he could offer 
to secure the support of the lower classes. Downtrodden as they 
were by the Athenian aristocracy, nothing would have stirred 
them as much as the vision of a life freed from the burdens and 
restrictions by which they were oppressed. Five hundred such 
men, stimulated at once by their loyalty to Athens and her gods 
and by the prospect of the immediate attainment of their politi- 
cal and economic aspirations, were sufficient to wrest the coveted 
island even from powerful Megara. By this single shrewd stroke, 
Solon could bring permanent relief to five hundred unhappy Athen- 
ians and their families, and so far lighten the pressure within the 
state as to postpone the conflict for some years. The plan was 
adopted and put into effect. Salamis was won, not so much by 
the prowess of the Athenian leaders, whoever they were, as by 
the irresistible élan of the men who were fighting for their liberty 
in a new land which should still be a piece of Attica. When all 
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was over, Solon, who had been the soul of the enterprise, dedi- 
cated a precinct in Salamis to the god Enyalius as a thank-offering 
for the victory, and ever after he was thought of as the benefactor, 
not only of the Athenian state, but more especially of those 
Athenians who dwelt in Salamis. It was natural that legend, 
which is inevitably romantic, should invent tales of the military 
stratagems by which Solon won the island; the clever stratagems 
of a statesman are not the stuff for popular stories. 

This conjectural restoration of the incident rests, after all, 
in spite of its plausibility, upon few and slender supports. It 
cannot be quite admitted within the bounds of sober history. 
But the nucleus of it, the fact that Solon was in some sort the 
hero of Salamis, is scarcely open to question. And this was no 
slight thing in those days of small beginnings. It was a public 
service which stirred men’s admiration, and which, added to their 
other knowledge of his character and capacity, made them ready 
a few years later to appoint him supreme dictator in Athens. 

We have no record of Solon’s activities between the conquest 
of Salamis and his election to the archonship. It may be that 
the beginning of the Sacred War which the Amphictyonic League 
waged against the people of Cirrha fell in this interval; if so, the 
part which Solon played in the counsels of the league is an indica- 
tion of the growing esteem in which he was held even beyond the 
confines of his native city. His part, however, in this war, which, 
whenever it may have begun, undoubtedly came to an end after 
his archonship, will be more appropriately discussed on a later 
occasion.! 

1 See pp. 98 f. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ARCHONSHIP 
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At some time between 595 and 590 Solon was elected to the 
archonship.t We are told that he was intrusted with extraor- 
dinary powers during his term of office: that he was made a 
mediator between the two hostile parties; and that he was given 
special legislative powers, with liberty to remodel at his own pleas- 
ure the whole machinery of government.? Undoubtedly these 
statements are true; that Solon actually addressed himself to 
these tasks and accomplished them with more or less success, 
we know from his own poems and from the common Athenian 
tradition, which in a matter of such importance was unquestion- 
ably sound. Furthermore, we can be equally sure that these 
high powers had been granted to him by an authority which he 
himself regarded as sovereign in the state: and this sovereign 
authority could only have been the joint will of all the conflicting 
elements. Otherwise he could have done his work only as a tyrant, 
and a tyrant he steadfastly refused to be, as his poems clearly 
show. 

That Solon should have been chosen to fill the office of archon 
requires no explanation. An archon was elected every year, and 
no extraordinary ability was required to win this civic honor. But 
_ the additional powers which were granted to him made him a 


1 For the date see Appendix 2. 

2 Const. of Ath. v1, vil; Plut. Sol. xiv, xvi. Cf. also Plut. Amatorius 18, 
p. 763 e, and Praec. Ger. Reip. 10, p. 805d. That the duty of revising the 
constitution was intrusted to him only after the Seisachtheia, as Plutarch 
represents, is probably an unwarranted assumption. 
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dictator plenipotentiary in the state. This was indeed an ex- 
traordinary thing; it must be remembered that the Athenians 
in those turbulent days did not choose a man whose historical 
reputation was already secure. They would be guided in their 
choice only by the achievements of Solon in the past and his 
promise for the future. It is worth while to review those achieve- 
ments, and to weigh that promise. But first it will be necessary 
to consider just what the circumstances were which drove the 
Athenians to the perilous expedient of resigning their liberties to 
a temporary autocrat. 

Fortunately we have some fairly precise information about the 
state of affairs in Athens at the moment when Solon entered upon 
his office.' After what has been previously said, this will not be 
misunderstood to mean that we are in a position to command a 
comprehensive view of all aspects of the city’s life. The greater 
part of the scene is dark. But some real illumination is thrown 
upon certain parts of it—and those, for our purpose, the most 
significant parts — by Solon’s own poems. In some of the poems 
written before his archonship and in some written after, he has 
given reasonably clear indications of the abuses of the day, and 
it is not difficult to discern the conditions out of which these abuses 
grew.” No doubt we should know more if we had more of the 
poems; but even Aristotle and Plutarch, who had more, add little 
to what we can easily infer from the extant remains. 

The outstanding feature of the times was a bitter dissension 
between the rich and the poor. The population was sharply 
divided into two hostile groups. It would be misleading to call 
these groups parties, because there could have been nothing like 
genuine political rivalry between them, such as is implied by the 
word “ parties’’ in the modern world. It cannot be supposed that 


1 For an admirable and thorough discussion of the social and economic dis- . 
order in Athens and the curative measures adopted by Solon see Gilliard (1907). 
Cf. also p. 28, footnote 3. 

2 jii—xii, xl. 
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the poor had united themselves even in the semblance of a labor 
party which could energetically and systematically push its claims 
in the struggle with the rich. It was one of Solon’s chief claims 
to glory among the Athenians of a later day that he had been the 
first of the distinguished line of statesmen who had championed 
the rights of the people and resisted the rule of special privilege. 
There was certainly justice in this claim; before Solon the lower 
classes in Athens could only have been helpless and inarticulate, 
lacking the means of either aggression or defense. 

But if the poor had nothing which may be properly called a 
political organization, they were nevertheless bound together by 
common suffering and oppression, and they were clearly and con- 
sciously opposed to the rich by whom they were oppressed. They 
were not moved to a desire for new things by theoretical propa- 
ganda and the requirements of abstract justice. Every man 
knew from his own misery that there was something wrong in 
the organization of society which must be put right... Men had 
suffered till they could endure no longer. They were ready to 
strike out blindly and fiercely against the thing that hurt them and 
destroy it. Revolution was at the door. We do not hear that 
the opposing parties had met in armed conflict. It seems to have 
been recognized, however, that affairs had come to such a pass 
that the only settlement would be found in a resort to force. 

Solon tells us plainly of the overt abuses in his own day.’ 
A large part of the soil of Attica had come into the possession, 
or at least under the control, of the rich; many Athenians were 
suffering under a load of debt; some of these debtors, helpless 
to relieve themselves, had been forced into exile and had been 
living so long abroad that they had forgotten the good Attic 
speech ; others, free-born though they were, had become the slaves 
of their creditors or had sold their children as slaves ; and of these, 
many had been sold into slavery abroad and so were in the worst 


1 xii 27-80. 2 Cf. especially ix, xii, xl. 
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case of all. Broadly speaking, the land and the greater part of 
its products belonged to the rich; and the poor were constrained 
to toil for them as their slaves without mercy or redress. » Here 
were causes enough for bitterness and discontent. While the 
rich enjoyed their ease and all the luxuries and comforts that the 
times afforded, the poor were condemned to a life of hopeless 
drudgery at home or to that worst of evils in the ancient world, 
exile in a foreign land. 

The causes of revolution are always long and slow. We 
cannot hope to trace through the darkness of the centuries preced- 
ing the archonship of Solon the insensible movements of society 
that led to the crisis. It is probable that certain well known 
changes that had been taking place throughout the Greek world 
produced, when they came into contact with the old social order in 
Athens, the reaction which precipitated the appalling conditions 
which have been described. There is much to show that this 
old social order had resembled in a degree the feudal conditions 
of the Middle Ages. Wealth and power had belonged to the 
nobles or Eupatridae, and families of humbler birth were at- 
tached to their lords and bound to certain obligations of service.! 
As long as the temper of the nobles is mild and that of the common 
people submissive, such a relation as this does not breed dis- 
content ; indeed the mutual advantages may be such as to make 
it desirable. But when the lords become arrogant and over- 
bearing, the lot of their vassals soon becomes hard. Solon has 
much to say of the pride and greed and arrogance of the upper 
classes in Athens.2 This change of temper, together with other 
changes in Athenian society, tending to destroy the old content- 


1 In later times the words éxrjuopor, meddtar, and 67Tes Were applied to men 
who occupied the position of vassals and serfs in early Athenian history ; but no 
definite information about them is available. For a discussion of the words see 


- Busolt (1895, pp. 108-110) ; Gilliard (1907, pp. 92-97) ; De Sanctis (1912, pp. 


195 ff.) 
4 See iv, Vv, Xil, Xvii, xl. 
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ment, were probably produced by the widely operative reagents 
that have just been alluded to. 

The general character of the seventh and sixth centuries in 
the history of Greece is well known. It was an age of coloniza- 
tion, of rapidly growing commerce, of sudden riches and sudden 
losses. The old traditional life of isolated Greek communities 
was undergoing a transformation: the old noble families embarked 
on new enterprises of money making; the lower classes saw op- 
portunities for advancement which did not depend on the owner- 
ship of the soil. The mass of the people began to be aware of 
hopes and possibilities which had never before entered their heads. 
The world was suddenly opened to them. A spirit of adventure, 
an eagerness for a larger and fuller life marked the whole age. One 
single, concrete thing had an incalculable influence in making 
over the world: it was at this time that coined money began to 
be used in Greece. Commerce demanded a medium of exchange, 
and money fostered commerce. One was impossible without 
the other. But the existence of money completely upset the old 
relations between men in single communities. In order to live to- 
gether without money, men must come very close to one another ; 
barter and exchange, whether of goods or of labor, is direct and 
personal. Money has the same value everywhere; it may be 
earned in one place and spent in another. It is not necessary 
to tell the old familiar story. The fundamental transformation 
in human society wrought by the invention of money is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

With these general characteristics of the age in mind we can 
now see what probably took place in Athens during the seventh 
century. The new opportunities of trade and commerce were 
open first to the nobles because they alone held any considerable 
property ; they began to collect money; payment in kind was 
no longer acceptable; since money is the form of wealth which 
most quickly engenders avarice, the nobles became greedy and 
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avaricious. No distinction is made by Solon, or by Aristotle, 
between the noble and the rich, who are also called indifferently 
the few, the distinguished, or the powerful. Often enough, 
with a singular directness, but without any thought of moral dis- 
tinction, the upper classes are called the good, and the lower classes 
the bad; but this habit of expression is common enough among 
the Greeks, who were never blind to the fact that high birth and 
wealth enable men to attain a higher standard of human worth 
than can be reached by those who are not blessed with these 
advantages. Meanwhile the lower classes had no money with 
which to pay; no longer able to fulfill their old obligations by 
payment in kind, they were forced to borrow ; men who held land 
were forced to give up part of their right to its products; the 
only security which others could offer was their personal liberty 
or the liberty of members of their family. Once their liberty 
was forfeited, they were in danger of being sold abroad for money. 
Thus the old order was transformed merely by the conjunction 
of circumstances. 

Meanwhile political power and the administration of justice 
lay in the hands of the nobles. Aristocratic rule may have begun 
already to breed discontent ; now at any rate when the new abuses 
that afflicted the community could only be righted through the 
agency of law and government, the very part of the community 
which profited by the abuses held control of both. All Athenian 
magistrates, it is safe to say, were chosen from among the wealthy 
class. The laws which they administered were the unwritten 
laws of custom and precedent. What recourse had a poor man 
under these circumstances, now that the new, baleful influence 
of money had transmuted a benevolent aristocracy into a rapa- 
cious oligarchy? Public property and even the sacred holdings of 
temples were not spared;! and if men had the audacity to lay 
hands on such things as these, they would certainly have felt no 

1 xii 12 f. 
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scruple in seizing upon the lands and the persons of poor debtors, 
to which they had a certain right according to the terms of custom 
and tradition. a 

These were the deplorable conditions which compelled the 
Athenians to seek some radical remedy. Positive pressure came, 
of course, from the lower classes. It was they who demanded 
a change.!. But the upper classes, too, perceived the danger that 
threatened, and were themselves eager that peace and calm should 
be restored. Just what the demands of the lower classes were, 
we cannot say. Indeed, they were probably not formulated at 
all; or, if the vague dissatisfaction and distress came to some 
coherent expression, it was probably in the radical and revolu- 
tionary terms which are characteristic of such popular clamor. 
It appears that an equal distribution of the soil was talked of,? 
and no doubt other short-sighted and impracticable schemes 
filled men’s minds. But there seemed to be no escape from the 
irrepressible conflict. 


2 


Such was the problem which Solon was called upon to solve. 
Both factions, divided in all else, were united in their belief that 
he alone could find a way. What was it that gave all Athenians 
such confidence in him alone? We have not been able to trace 
the steps by which he had risen to the position of the accepted 
statesman of the day. But we can discern three causes at least, 
which, though they may not have been the only ones, would at 
any rate have been sufficient to win for him the public confidence. 

In the first place, he occupied a unique position in his relation 
to the parties, having bonds of relationship with all the principal 
groups in the state. A member of one of the best families of 
Athens, he belonged indisputably to the highest social class; 
he knew their ways and he understood their thoughts. Possess- 


liv. 2 viii 8 f. 3 Const. of Ath. v1; Plut. Sol. xiv. 
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ing no large estates, he was thrown by circumstances into associa- 
tion with the landless men in the community; he appreciated 
their difficulties and sympathized with their aspirations. A 
successful trader and a traveler of wide experience, he had made 
himself one with the new industrial and commercial element in 
the population ; he saw the change which was inevitably coming 
in the constitution of Athenian society.!. Surely there were 
not many men in Athens who had enjoyed such opportunities 
for learning the temper of the people. All parties alike could 
trust him as one who knew them and could survey the problem 
from their point of view. The poor saw in him the champion 
of their liberties; the rich believed that he would be the defender 
of their privileges — noblesse oblige. It is not likely that when 
through compromise Solon was made dictator by the united ac- 
tion of both parties, either party really thought of him as an im- 
partial administrator. In such cases neither party really desires 
a compromise; in the present instance, we may be sure the lower 
classes fully expected a redistribution of the land, and the rich 
expected a preservation of the status quo with only slight modi- 
fication.” This is clear from the loudly expressed dissatisfaction 
on both sides which is echoed in the poems composed by Solon 
after his archonship.* If either party had really believed that 
Solon was the inflexible mediator that he eventually showed him- 
self to be, he would never have been appointed to his high office. 
A compromise candidate is one whom each party thinks it can 
bend to its own uses. 

In the second place, he was the victor of Salamis. When in 


1 Lehmann-Haupt (1912, p. 17) observes: ‘‘ Als Grosskaufmann von héch- 
ster staatsmannischer Begabung und weitem Blicke ist er, als die Stunde rief, 
daran gegangen, Athen aus wirtschaftlichen und sozialen N6ten zu befreien und 
durch den Handel auf den Weg der Grosse zu ftihren.’’ Cf. also Lehmann- 
Haupt (1900, p. 638, footnote 1). This opinion, however, is not well supported, 
resting, as it does, mostly on the reform in the monetary system and the system 
of weights and measures which is attributed to Solon. See Appendix 5. 

2 Const. of Ath. xi2; Plut. Sol. xvi 1. 3 vi-xi. 
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the mind of the Athenian people factional disputes were merged 
in the common emotion of patriotic devotion to the fatherland, 
their grateful loyalty naturally rested in him. He was in a cer- 
tain sense the national hero of the day. And not only this. 
There were good grounds for his popularity. If we have judged 
aright his conduct of the Salaminian affair, he had not only guided 
it to a successful conclusion, but in his settlement of the island 
he had shown wisdom and sagacity. We may well believe that. 
there was much in what he had done to inspire confidence in his 
ability to handle the more difficult task of reconstituting Athenian 
society. 

Thirdly, Solon was a writer on public questions who had given 
expression to opinions which were acceptable to the people at: 
large. Considerable fragments remain of the elegiac verse which 
he composed in the period before his archonship, and they are 
sufficient to give us a fair understanding of his political creed. 
He denounces the greed of the rich, he sympathizes with the hard- 
ships of the poor; therefore, he is the accepted leader of the 
popular party, the first Syuaywyés in the history of Athens. 
The policy, moreover, with which he proposes to correct the 
abuses of the day is far from being subversive and radical. It 
was a policy which the upper classes could readily subscribe to, 
particularly at a moment when some conciliation at least must 
be made to the restless masses. Solon did not propose to take 
away the property of the rich and give it to the poor; he did not 
propose to throw open the magistracies of the city to the ple- 
beians; he did not propose to throw down the social barriers in the 
community. The panacea which he offered to Athens was ctvouin, 
a beneficent reign of law, which should remove all causes for 
dissension and foster harmony and contentment. Obviously 
this was an ideal which all could acclaim. It might mean much 
or it might mean little. Both parties were wrong, as the event 
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proved: Solon meant precisely what he said,! and what he said 
was the wise utterance of a man whose view is not circumscribed 
by the wall which shuts in a party. But for the moment all were 
content, and Solon was intrusted with the destinies of the state. 

The influence of Solon’s poetry is not to be regarded as in- 
significant. Ringing verse has great advantages over the sober 
pamphlet in stirring the emotions, and political action springs 
more often from emotion than from reason. We may well be- 
lieve that many a rousing couplet from Solon’s elegies was re- 
peated in the market place and at the crossroads; and the 
noble description which he gives of the ideal blessings of Euno- 
mia must have convinced many who were oppressed with the 
realities of life, that Solon was the man to bring’ the state into 
order. Furthermore, it appears that Solon had something of the 
gift — invaluable to politicians — of coining watchwords which 
like magnets drew to his cause the unsettled opinions of the 
community. Plutarch reports one such phrase, which, whether 
it is authentic or not, serves at any rate as an illustration: ? 
“Equality breeds no war” (76 icov woAeuov ov move?) —a stimu- 
lating sentiment, especially to unthinking persons, well adapted 
to serve as the nucleus for a political movement. That the 
phrase has no precise meaning does not diminish its value as a 
rallying cry. Plutarch himself observes, very neatly, that the 
two parties put different interpretations upon it, the rich think- 
ing that the equality was to be based on ability and worth, and 
the poor thinking it was to be based on measure and count. 

It would not be fair to conclude an estimate of the causes 
which led to the choice of Solon as the dictator of Athens without 
mentioning also the power of his personality. Certain qualities 
stand out as characteristic of the man, demonstrated both in his 
poetry and in the whole conduct of his life. Wisdom, surely, 
he possessed in full measure: geniality we can infer from the tone 

Pym Ot. - ets.ix 15 ff. 2 Plut. Sol. xiv 2. 
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of his utterances and from the mellowing effects of travel and 
experience ; kindliness unquestionably is revealed at many points ; 
and best of all he was a man of unflinching integrity and loyalty. 
Such qualities as these, coupled with the savoir faire of a man of 
birth and breeding, must have had their effect upon the minds 
of Athenians. What they did not suspect was that he also pos- 
sessed an indomitable will and an unwavering purpose. They 
wanted a leader who should do what they individually thought 
was best for them; they found a leader who did what he himself 
knew was best for them, without fear or favor. 


3 


The extraordinary office which Solon was called upon to fill 
carried with it functions which had to be performed by some one 
in every Greek state at some point in its transition from aristocratic 
to democratic government. The readjustments throughout the 
Greek world which were made necessary by the rise of the lower 
classes and the growth of trade and industry, did not come about 
automatically, but generally required more or less violent proce- 
dure. In some cases a great lawgiver made over the machinery 
of government so that it would work under the new conditions; 
but in most cases the change came through the arbitrary assump- 
tion of power by some single individual who commanded the 
support of the commons because he overthrew the government of 
the aristocracy. Such a person, called by the Greeks a tyrant, 
made himself sole master of the state and administered the govern- 
ment at his own pleasure, maintaining his power till overthrown 
by force. His office was unconstitutional and he was himself 
an outlaw in the literal sense of the term. Actually the motives 
of the tyrant in setting himself against the established order of 
things were personal ambition and lust for power; but he served 
at the same time, unconsciously, another purpose. He freed 
the common people from the domination of the hereditary aris- 
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tocracy, and, by making all citizens equal under his own despotic 
sway, prepared the people for the assumption of the sovereignty 
when the time came to cast off his yoke. Such tyrannies were 
of varying duration; and they were of varying merit. Some 
tyrants acted like tyrants in the modern sense of the word; 
others did much for the prosperity of their cities. Tyrants rose 
to power, here and there, in the Greek world throughout the 
course of Greek history. But it was in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, when tyrannies first appear, that they performed this 
special and peculiar function in the constitutional development 
of the Greek city-state. 

If ever a state was ripe for a tyranny, it was Athens at the 
beginning of the sixth century. Conditions had reached such a 
pass that no less heroic remedy, apparently, would suffice. Un- 
doubtedly the remedy would have been applied if Solon had not 
- resolutely set himself against it. He could easily have put him- 
self at the head of either of the two opposing parties and won his 
way to a dominant position in the city. The lower classes fully 
believed that the mild policies which he publicly expressed were 
only a cloak to conceal his real ulterior purpose, and that he in- 
tended, when the fruit of his plans was ripe, to seize by a stroke 
of force the supreme power in the state.!. Such action was eagerly 
awaited by the common people, who hoped to secure large advan- 
tage for themselves through the triumph of the man who they 
thought would give them all they wanted. He held within his grasp 
the opportunity that most men covet most. Another man, of less 
rigid principle, would have given the people their way, and al- 
lowed himself to be carried to a position of supremacy by the un- 
restrained violence of the mob. Plutarch reports? (and there may 
have been some authority for his statement in the lost poems), 
that even neutral persons, who belonged to neither of the two 
parties, felt that the peace and prosperity of the city could best 
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be secured if Solon became tyrant. Some even jeered at him for 
refusing so enviable a position.! 

But Solon was inflexible. His political principles, resting 
upon Eunomia, were absolutely inconsistent with the lawless 
tyranny. He had confidence in the power of the people to adjust 
themselves to a lawful form of government which would provide 
for their perfect happiness and security. He would not yield 
to the temptation of personal advancement; he remained stead- 
fastly loyal to the best interests of the state. He took more pride 
in his renunciation of the doubtful honor than he would have 
felt in the attainment of it.2. For this, Solon deserves the highest 
praise from all believers in democracy. He himself believed so 
firmly in the capacity of the people to govern themselves, if the 
obstructions to good government were removed, that he refused 
to undertake the government himself; yet he must have felt 
that he could guide the affairs of Athens well, if it had been best 
that any one but the Athenians should guide the affairs of Athens. 
The thing was thrust upon him which most men long to possess ; 
Athens besought him to be her ruler; and he refused because he 
knew it was better for Athens that she should rule herself.* 

Just when this demand was made that Solon should accept 
the tyranny, we do not know. It may have been before he was 
elected archon; it may have been during his term of office; it 
may have been when his legislation was complete. To judge 
from his own allusions to it in his poems, the people must have 

1 xxii. 2 vill, ix 20 f1., Xi; 3X1. 

3 Beloch (1912, p. 3867) says: ‘* Er hat es nicht gewagt (7.e., to make him- 
self tyrant); er wusste zu gut, dass ihm die unentbehrliche Grundlage fehlte, 
ein fester militirischer Riickhalt, und dass er auch selbst nich der rechte Mann 
dazu war, den Tyrannen zu spielen.’’ To this degradation of Solon’s motives 
by the German historian an effective reply may be found in the words of a dis- 
tinguished French Hellenist. Solon may have been aware, says Croiset (1903, 
pp. 594, 595), of the dangers and deceptions incident to the tyranny ; but, he con- 
tinues, ‘*nous n’avons aucune raison pour ne pas croire qu’a cette sagesse 
naturelle se soient associés les motifs élevés qu’il laisse deviner dans ses vers. I] 


considérait la tyrannie comme une violence, et la violence lui répugnait, parce 
qu’il avait foi dans la justice et la liberté.”’ 
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been very persistent; probably they long refused to take ‘‘No” 
for an answer. But finally they became quiet and he was allowed 
to accomplish his task in his own way. 

He had refused to be tyrant, but in order to prevent civil war 
and restore quiet in the state, he needed temporarily the arbi- 
trary. power of a tyrant. This he did not hesitate to assume. 
Having once accepted office at the hands of his fellow-citizens, 
he immediately showed his complete independence and his de- 
termination to carry out the measures which he conceived to be 
necessary for the relief of the situation. He exhibited no weak- 
ness; he made no concessions to the powerful; he was guilty of 
no truckling to his electors. He had been chosen mediator be- 
tween two hostile parties, and a mediator is expected by each 
party to champion its cause. This is what Solon undertook to 
do. He strove to defend each party from the vindictiveness of 
the other. In his own words, he cast his shield over both parties 
alike! It was inevitable under these circumstances that each 
party should feel that it was getting only half the support of the 
man whom it had counted upon to be its champion. Neither 
party was satisfied. But Solon did not allow himself to be turned 
from his settled course. He fulfilled his promises, no more, no 
less; he used such a measure of force as was necessary to support 
the dictates of justice; he strove to give every man, high and low, 
his due.? He did not aim to cut a new constitution out of new 
cloth. He adhered to the old where the old was sound: he let 
well enough alone. But he endeavored to make the changes 
which were essential to the peace of Athens and the well-being 
of all the citizens.* Such a plan, conceived and executed in a 
spirit of moderation and fair dealing, was not likely to please 
either the extreme left or the extreme right. He says himself 
he was like a wolf hemmed in by a pack of hounds. But he held 
true. He was as sure at the end as he was at the beginning that 
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he had done the best thing for Athens, and he was proud of his 
unflagging resolution. 

Upon an examination of the reforms which Solon himself 
claims to have introduced, one is struck by a notable consistency 
in his policy. In certain of his earlier poems, as we have seen, 
he had put his finger on what he believed to be the chief vices of 
that society. Now, after his term of office was over, it was pre- 
cisely these vices which he claimed to have corrected. He knew | 
from the first just what he intended to do. He asserts explicitly 
that he had fulfilled his promises. He may have been referring 
to definite promises, or he may have had in mind the well known 
views to which he had been giving public expression, probably 
for some years past. However this may be, it is certain that 
during his administration he did exactly the things which he had 
led the Athenians to expect he would do, the things which, he 
firmly believed, both before and after his archonship, were the 
things which above all others ought to be done. There was no 
reason for surprise or disappointment, on the part of the Athenians 
at any rate; it was Solon himself who was both surprised and 
disappointed when the people received with dissatisfaction the very 
reforms which they had appointed him to carry out. 

Solon makes a double claim for the value of his reforms. He 
insists that he had accomplished more good for the lower orders 
than they could have dared to hope for; but at the same time he 
asserts with equal positiveness that he was acting in the interest 
of the upper classes.2, Such statements as these are susceptible 
of but one interpretation. Solon believed that the safety and 
happiness of each class lay, not in its own complete triumph over 
the other, but rather in a wisely adjusted social, political, and eco- 
nomic order which would assure to all men their full deserts. He was 
a statesman who was concerned for the good of all Athenians, not 
for the ascendancy of one group over another. He refused alike 


eee P . 
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to humiliate the nobles and to exalt unduly the common people.! 
Naturally, since the need for reform was due to the distresses of 
the common people, the measures which Solon actually adopted 
were taken in their interest. The complaint of the nobles, there- 
fore, was that he had done too much. The common people, on 
the other hand, were angry because he had not done more. In 
particular, they demanded a redistribution of the land. This ex- 
travagant demand may have taken shape in men’s minds as a 
result of the positive but limited advantage which they had won 
through Solon’s administration; or it may have been an old ery 
which had been raised before his term of office and which they had 
fondly thought he would hear and answer. It is certain that 
Solon had never intended or promised to take away the land of 
the nobles and distribute it equally among the population.2 No 
- doubt his steadfast refusal to do this was one of the reasons why 
he claimed to have acted in the interest of the upper classes. But 
one cannot believe that this was the only reason. He must have 
been convinced in his own mind that the condition of the nobles 
would be altogether happier and more secure if the lower classes 
were peaceful and contented as a result of an equitable adminis- 
tration of fair and impartial laws. Evidently this ideal was too 
high for the heated partisans of the day, who, on both sides 
alike, were too selfish and short-sighted to see its worth. 


4 


What, now, were the measures adopted in order to bring the 
community of Athenians into a state of order and contentment? 
Like a good physician, he understood that quick and powerful 
remedies were needed to cure the acute disorder from which 
Athens was suffering, and that when the crisis was past and con- 
valescence had begun, a sound regimen was required to safeguard 
the health which had been restored. The first of these require- 


1 vi. 2 viii. 
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ments he met by issuing certain executive orders, which, however 
deeply they cut, the city had given him the power to enforce. 
Then, when these had been put into effect, he proceeded to draw 
up a body of written laws calculated to prevent the recurrence 
of so grave a situation in the future. The reforms which were 
secured by these two separate acts would be described to-day 
as social and economic, legal and constitutional; but in the 
simpler organization of society which prevailed in the sixth cen- 
tury, such a classification as this would not have been thought of. 
To Solon and his fellow-Athenians no other classification would 
have been apparent than that which divided the reforms into 
temporary expedients and permanent regulations. We _ shall 
examine first the one and then the other." 

Solon himself tells us of four things which he did to bring 
immediate relief to the oppressed classes:? he freed the land, he 
restored to their homes Athenians who had been sold into foreign 
slavery, he brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
‘exile, and he set at liberty those who were the slaves of Athenian 
masters. Freedom, plainly, was the dominant motive in his 
procedure, and we may be sure that the freedom which was granted ~ 
by a moderate statesman like Solon was neither excessive nor un- 
deserved. 

What did Solon mean when he said he had freed the land? 
His statement is cast in a poetical form, sufficiently clear for his 
readers, who knew exactly what he was referring to, but somewhat 
obscure to us. ‘‘I removed,” he says, “‘the stones of her bondage, 
and she who was a slave before is now free.’ The word which is 
translated ‘‘stones of bondage’’ is one which in later times was 

1 Two reforms are attributed to Solon which it would be difficult to classify 
as executive or legislative: namely, the modification of the currency and of the 
system of weights and measures, and the reform of the calendar. But since 
there is nothing to justify us in believing that Solon was personally responsible 
for these changes, we do not need to concern ourselves with them here. For a 


discussion see Appendix 5, 
2 ix. 
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applied to small stone tablets which were set up on lands or houses 
which rested under a mortgage, bearing the names of the owner 
and the creditor and the amount of the loan. There may have 
been similar mortgages and similar records of them in Solon’s 
time.! If there were, we must infer that the result of Solon’s 
action was the cancellation of all debts for which real property 
was held as security. But some scholars claim that the sale of 
land, unknown in primitive society, was only just coming into 
use in the first part of the sixth century and that when families 
held inalienable rights in their land, the institution of mortgage 
could not yet have appeared. If this contention is sound, we 
can only conclude that the stone tablets were set up as proof 
that the creditor could claim a certain fixed portion of the produce 
of the soil. This is equivalent to saying that while a creditor 
could not claim in return for a loan the land which served as 
security, he could nevertheless exact regular interest upon it, 
in the form of natural produce, until the debtor was able to dis- 
charge the debt. If this was the situation, we can easily recognize 
the justice of Solon’s statement that the earth had been a slave. 
He indicates plainly that a large part of the soil of Attica had 
come under the control of wealthy creditors, and the very presence 
of the stones, everywhere visible, kept before men’s minds the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Whatever may have been the 
exact character of the financial transaction which was recorded 
by the stones,’ in any case it is clear that the rights of the creditors 
were summarily annulled and the poor who had been laboring 
under a grievous obligation were restored to the full enjoyment 
of their own land. It cannot be supposed that the creditors were 
reimbursed out of the public treasury, because at this stage in the 
development of the state there could not have been a sufficiently 


1Qn the question of mortgages see De Sanctis (1912, pp. 194 ff. with the 
footnotes). 

2 For a fuller account of these stones (épor) see Gilliard (1907, pp. 129-136) 
and Sandys (1912, p. 46). 
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large accumulation of public moneys to redeem debts of such 
magnitude; thus the only persons upon whom a tax could be 
levied were the very ones who might have profited by it. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that Solon’s order, while it brought 
great relief to the poor, must have caused a considerable loss to 
the rich. 

If the removal of the encumbrances which rested on the soil 
of Attica was accomplished only at the cost of the rich, the same 
must have been equally true of the liberation of Athenians who 
had sunk into slavery. The personal freedom of these unhappy 
creatures, which had been pledged as security for debts contracted 
by themselves or their relatives, had been forfeited. Failing to 
recover from destitute debtors the sums which they had lent them, 
the wealthy citizens had taken over the debtors themselves to be 
their slaves and to work for them without remuneration. If 
now these slaves were restored to liberty and nothing was paid 
for their redemption,Aheir creditors must have suffered no slight 
loss. Those creditors who having seized upon the persons of 
their debtors had sold them abroad (as they might legally do)! 
may have been in better case, because having already received 
the value of their slaves they were not now affected by their 
liberation. But it is not certain that they were. For if these 
slaves were to be redeemed from their foreign masters, Solon must 
have provided money for their purchase, and, though we can 
only conjecture how he obtained the money, it may be that he 
forced the original owners to provide it. 

It is not clear what Solon had to do in order to bring back 
to Athens citizens who had not been enslaved but had'been forced 
into exile by reason of their poverty. Probably they had fled 
from threatened slavery, and the same cancellation of debts which 
liberated the slaves would have made it safe for them to re- 
turn to their homes. It is possible that they had emigrated 
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from Athens not because they were oppressed by a load of debt 
but because living conditions were so hard that they could not rise 
above the level of sheer destitution; in this case, however, 
nothing short of a general amelioration of economic conditions 
could have brought them back; whereas the tone of Solon’s 
words implies that he had made it possible for them to return 
immediately. Again, possibly these unhappy exiles owned land 
in Attica which had fallen into the power of wealthy creditors ; 
in this case, the liberation of the soil would have restored to them 
the opportunity of earning an independent livelihood. 

We cannot hope, after all, to know the exact terms of these 
several measures, and it is unwise to carry conjecture too far. 
We can see that much of the land and many of the men of Athens 
had come, according to the iniquitous custom of the time, into 
the power of the rich, and that they were rescued from their 
clutches. The only conceivable way of accomplishing this result, 
as far as we can see, was by canceling all debts which had been 
contracted on the security of the land or the persons of the debt- 
ors. Farther than this we cannot go, on the evidence which is 
afforded by Solon’s own words. 

This cancellation of debts, either alone or in connection with 
supplementary legislation, was known in the later Greek world 
under the name Seisachtheia or ‘“‘disburdenment.”! Plutarch 
informs us? that this supplementary legislation took the form of 
a law prohibiting loans on the security of the person of the debtor. 
Aristotle does not expressly include this law in the Sevsachtheia, 
but he mentions it in immediate connection with it. There can 
be little doubt that Solon instituted such a law immediately after 
the promulgation of the order providing for the cancellation of 
debts. If he had not taken such a step, there would have been 
nothing to prevent a prompt return of the same deplorable con- 


1 For Seisachtheia see Appendix 3 and Busolt (1895, pp. 259-261). 
2Plut. Sol. xv. 3 Const. of Ath. vi. 
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ditions which had only just been dispelled. We must, therefore, 
include in our survey of Solon’s social and economic reforms 
this beneficent law which was calculated to perpetuate the 
personal liberty of Athenians. Never after, in the history of 
Athens, do we read of the enslavement or even the imprisonment 
of free men for debt, except in certain rare instances where vagrant 
and irresponsible persons had to be summarily dealt with. Un- 
fortunately we know nothing of the means adopted by Solon to 
prevent the rich from again getting into their power the land which 
belonged to impoverished debtors. There was the same need of 
permanent and effective legislation in this matter as in the matter 
of personal liberty. But the problem was infinitely more com- 
plicated. Land must still continue to serve as security for debts. 
What was needed was equitable regulation of the practice. But 
we know neither the procedure by which the rich had previously 
got the land into their power, nor the legislation by which Solon 
put a stop to it; we must, therefore, content ourselves with the 
little which we have been able to gather from Solon’s own state- 
ments. < 

When by a few bold strokes Solon had rid Athenian society 
of the deplorable effects of long-standing abuses, it rémained for 
him to establish the new order on a secure foundation. We have 
seen that he had very definite ideas of the best way to insure the 
happiness of the state. Eunomia was the name which he applied 
to his ideal of civic order. The field was now clear for him to 
inaugurate a reign of law which would provide for the Athenians 
all the blessings which he had described in his earlier poem. 

Now, in order that a state may thrive and prosper under a 
reign of law, two things are essential: on the one hand, the laws 


1 Speaking of the abolition of slavery for debt, Glotz remarks (1904, p. 368): 
“ Dés les premitres années du sixiéme siécle avant notre ére, Athénes a ainsi 
placé sa législation & une hauteur qui n’est atteinte aujourd’hui encore, et depuis 
peu de temps, que par quelques codes des nations les plus civilisées.’’ This 
action may be credited to Solon without doubt. 
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must be wisely framed and impartially administered; on the 
other hand, the people must be loyal in their obedience to them and 
wise and patient when the need arises for a modification of them. 
Of these two essentials, Solon, at the best, could provide only one. 
He could do no more than build the machine and set it in motion; 
thereafter its success or failure would be only in part dependent 
on the skill and ingenuity with which he had constructed it. Un- 
less the people were endowed with the capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the machine would soon be broken and useless. 

Though only one of the two essentials could be provided 
wholly and completely by Solon, it should not be forgotten that 
he had done everything in his power to provide the other. In 
the early poem, which has just been mentioned, he had done what 
_ he could to direct the attention of the Athenians to the beauty 
of Eunomia. And we cannot but believe that he had bent every 
effort to implant in their minds a love and respect for the true 
freedom which a reign of law guarantees. Such admonitions 
must have formed the subject of other poems which are now 
lost; and he must have embraced every opportunity offered by 
daily intercourse with his fellow-citizens to establish a sound 
public opinion. But the dissemination of such ideas is a slow 
business; no single individual, however wise he may be, can 
assure the wisdom of a whole community. The very nature of 
popular government forbids even an ardent advocate of its doc- 
trines to exert any pressure upon the will of the citizens other 
than that of his own moral influence. 

Probably, at the beginning of the sixth century B.c., Solon 
could not foresee the dangers and difficulties of free institutions. 
The experiment had never yet been tried. Solon’s chief claim to 
glory lies in the fact that, at a moment when Athens was in sore 
need of good government, he rejected the manifest opportunity 
to provide such government by making himself a benevolent 
autocrat and, acting on the faith that was in him, insisted that 
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the Athenians undertake the task of governing themselves. He 
prepared the way for them. Without such preparation nothing 
could have been done. He swept away all that he believed to be 
a hindrance to freedom, and provided the people with the necessary 
instrument for the preservation of their freedom. The future 
lay with the Athenians.! 


5 


What was the nature of the instrument which he provided? 
In his own words, a body of written laws providing the fair ad- 
ministration of justice for every individual.2 Just how much 
or how little is meant by these words, it has been hitherto beyond 
the power of scholars to determine. At the most, they imply 
that Solon was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code; at the least, they would signify that he had simply added 
to a written code already in existence a limited number of laws 
which were essential for the establishment of an impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. It was the universal belief of antiquity 
that Draco was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code and that Solon had repealed all of Draco’s laws except those 
relating to homicide, and had created a new code in its place.* But 
this is manifestly an assumption which could not rest on any real 
evidence. Whatever Greeks of a later age knew about the laws 
of Solon, they could certainly know nothing of a code which pre- 
ceded that of Solon and which Solon had abolished. They did 
know, as we learn from inscriptions, that the laws relating to homi- 
cide which were still in force at the end of the fifth century were 
recorded under the name of Draco.t This fact probably led them 


1‘ Solon a mérité sa gloire moins par son action sur les partis, qu’il ne put 
jamais maitriser, ou par sa constitution, qui ne résista pas cing ans 4 l’assaut des 
mécontents, que par les principes qu’il introduisit dans la législation pour toujours, 
par les prescriptions ot ses concitoyens ne cessérent plus de voir le résumé de la 
sagesse humaine.’’ — Glotz (1904, p. 326). 

2 ix 18-20. 3 Const. of Ath. iv 1, viil; Plut. Sol. xvii 1. 

40, I. A. i61. Furthermore, Plutarch suggests (Sol. xix 2) that Solon 
founded the Areopagus and supports the theory by the fact that Draco 
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to the inference that Draco had drafted a full code of laws and 
that since all early laws then extant were attributed to Solon, the 
still earlier code of Draco, with the exception mentioned, had 
been repealed. We cannot accept this inference without evidence 
that some substantial proof of it existed. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we deny flatly that there was a full written code of laws be- 
fore Solon. It is a significant fact that a strict construction of 
Solon’s own words suggests that he himself believed that the good 
effect of his work was due, not primarily to the quality of his laws, 
but rather to the fact that he had reduced them to writing.! 
One should not insist too strongly upon this clue, but at the same 
time it should not be overlooked. 

If Solon was indeed the first to reduce the laws of Athens 
to writing, we must put a far higher estimate on his services to 
the people. As long as justice was administered solely on the 
basis of unwritten custom and precedent, there was no limita- 
tion on the power of the magistrates who were themselves the 
depositary of the law; and since the magistrates without excep- 
tion were chosen among the rich and noble, the lower classes were 
entirely in their hands.2 The most arbitrary and oppressive 
procedure might pass under the name of justice, because the 
magistrates could maintain that their judgments were given in 
accordance with the law of the land. But if the law of the land 
was recorded in writing, so that it could be consulted by all who 
could read, the magistrates could not pervert justice to their own 
purposes without open defiance of the law. The importance of 
such a change cannot be overestimated. The reduction of the 


nowhere mentions the Areopagites but always addresses himself to the Ephetae 
in cases of homicide. There must, therefore, have been a set of laws relating to 
homicide which were accepted as the work of Draco. Elsewhere we learn that 
these laws of Draco were incorporated into the first of the Axones which were 
supposed to contain the laws of Solon. Evidently there was no documentary 
evidence to show exactly what Solon had done in a constitutional way. 

1 Appendix 4. 

2 Cf. Aesch. Prom. 186f. of5 rt rpaxds (1.€., Zevs) kal rap’ éauvT@ 7d Sixasov 
exw. 
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laws to writing was a democratic reform of the first magnitude. 
If the thing had been done by Draco, it must have been done 
in the interest of the common people; and it is difficult to under- 
stand why his work should have had to be annulled in so short 
a time. The temptation is strong to deny the credit to Draco 
and give it to Solon, but unfortunately the matter lies beyond the 
reach of real proof. 

Whether the code of Solon was the first written code in Athens 
or not, we can be sure that it marked an important departure 
from conditions which had previously prevailed. Solon makes 
the explicit claim that it assured an impartial administration of 
justice for all, high and low alike. If this claim was well founded, 
the achievement certainly deserves unlimited praise; in any case 
Solon himself deserves unlimited praise for so high a purpose. 
Was his claim really justified? Have we any information on 
which an answer to this important and fundamental question 
can be safely based ? 

As we might expect, there is no allusion to any particular 
law in the extant poems of Solon. Probably none of the poems 
contained any such allusion. Prosaic as the matters are with 
which he sometimes deals, we should be surprised to find anything 
like the terms of a law appearing in his verse. But among later 
Greek and even Roman authors we may collect a large number of 
laws which were attributed to him. One or two appear as early 
as Herodotus and Aristophanes.! Aristotle mentions a few; 
there are many in Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius; others are 
scattered among other authors. But the largest number are con- 
tained in the speeches of Demosthenes and the other Attic ora- 
tors. Many of the laws attributed to him manifestly belong to 
a later period; a few can be definitely connected with his name ; 
the majority are such as might have been written by any early 
legislator. In order to know what confidence can be placed in 

1 Herodotus ii 177 ; Aristophanes Birds 1660. 
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the authenticity of this considerable body of supposedly Solonian 
laws, it is necessary to inquire how the laws which were written 
by Solon at the beginning of the sixth century could have been 
preserved as his recognizable work during the century and a half 
that intervenes before the first mention of a Solonian law by a 
Greek author. Such an inquiry leads to the conclusion (stated 
more fully elsewhere),! that we have no right to accept any of 
these laws as genuinely Solonian unless there is some internal or 
external proof other than the mere ascription of them to him by 
the Greek writers. The nucleus, the original cell, of the great 
body of Athenian law was created by Solon; this cell contained 
within itself all the characteristics of the mature organism; but 
in the course of time the original cell expanded and multiplied, 
until in the end, though the original life-principle had never been 
lost, Athenian law was a thing infinitely greater and more complex 
than it had been at the beginning of its long life of two hundred 
years. This biological analogy, though slightly misleading, is 
fundamentally true. Undoubtedly much of the original tissue 
of Solon’s code still survived in the fourth century, but it was 
so imbedded in later accretions that it is practically impossible 
for us to isolate it. With a few exceptions, therefore, the many 
laws which pass under the name of Solon cannot be used as evi- 
dence of the character of his code. They are of the highest in- 
terest and importance to the student of Athenian law, but since 
the work of Solon cannot be distinguished from the laws which were 
in force before his time or from the laws which were passed sub- 
‘sequently, one who is curious primarily about the life and career 
of Solon himself finds little in them to assist him to a clearer view.’ 

1 See Appendix 4. 

2 For Solon’s revision of the legal code, in addition to the standard works on 
constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1895, pp. 287-295) and the ex- 
cellent discussion by Gilliard (1907, pp. 28 ff.) of the authenticity of the laws 
attributed to Solon. Sondhaus’s dissertation (1909) is a collection of the laws 


attributed to Solon, classified under the several magistrates whose province it was 
to administrate them. He accepts almost all the laws as authentic, differing 
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Perhaps the law which may be assigned to Solon with the 
least hesitation is that prohibiting loans on the security of the 
person of the debtor. We have seen that a law of this tenor was 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of the evils which 
had been corrected by executive order. Besides this, two laws 
are recorded which bear within them the date of the archonship 
of Solon. Of these one, whose authenticity is generally recog- 
nized, legalized the practice of leaving property by will to persons 
unrelated by blood.' This is a step common to all communities 
which pass from the primitive condition which recognizes only 
family rights and not personal rights in property. The other of 
the two laws provided for the reénfranchisement of all persons 
who had been disfranchised before the archonship of Solon, with 
certain specified exceptions ;? but even this law, which seems so 
well attested, is open to grave suspicion. 


fundamentally from Gilliard, who refuses to recognize more than afew. Glotz 
(1904, pp. 325 ff.) discusses at considerable length the effect of Solon’s legislation 
upon the solidarity of the family ; but one is disposed to doubt whether all that 
is attributed to Solon by him is actually Solon’s own work. It may be that re- 
forms that were supposed to have been achieved by Solon were not actually his 
alone, but rather the results of prolonged effort on the part of the Athenians. 
Glotz’s study, however, is one of the most important contributions to the early 
history of Athenian law. 

1 On the laws of inheritance and certain other laws whose authenticity is 
comparatively sure, see Glotz Senate pp. 325 ff.) and De Sanctis (1912, pp. 
211 ff.). The following passage from Glotz may also be quoted in this connec- 
tion (p. 397): ‘* Dans la période de la transition qui nous a menés de la famille 
souveraine 41’Etat souveraine, tandis que nous suivions les progrés de l’indi- 
vidualisme dans le droit grec, petit & petit tout l’intérét de cette étude s’est con- 
centré sur Athénes. Ce n’est pas seulement parce que cette ville bénéficie de la 
gloire acquise plus tard et des documents plus nombreux qu’elle a laissés. C’est 
que réellement, & partir du sixiéme siécle, en un temps ov toutes les cités avaient 
également supprimé la responsabilité familiale en droit commun, elle surpassa 
les autres par la vigeur des coups dont elle frappa l’organisme interne et l’action 
sociale des yévn. L’ homme ici fut libre plus tot que partout ailleurs. A un progrés 
jusqu’alors continu, mais lent comme une fatalité, Solon donna une poussée 
décisive. Et c’est ainsi qu’il fit passer sa patrie au premier rang, et que l’his- 
toire des améliorations introduites dans les lois grecques se confond avec l’histoire 
méme de la législation attique.”’ 

2Plut. Sol. xix ; cf. Andocides i 77 f. 
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It may be a matter for surprise that in our examination of 
the measures which Solon adopted for the amelioration of condi- 
tions in Athens no account has been taken so far of the changes 
which he may be supposed to have introduced in the political 
organization of the state. It is the habit in modern times to 
believe that the chief remedy for the discontent of the lower 
classes lies in the enlargement of their political rights. And yet 
in all that survives to us of Solon’s own words we find but one 
obscure hint of political reform. Are we to suppose that he made 
little or no change in the constitution? Or are we to suppose that 
though he did bring about changes of importance he has omitted 
any mention of them in his poems? ' There is much talk among 
ancient writers and modern scholars of the Solonian constitution, 
and there can be little doubt that he was responsible for modifi- 
cations of some sort. Probably the explanation of his silence 
is to be found in the fact that in the ancient world there was 
no distinction between constitutional law and statutory law; 
his allusions to law in general must be understood to cover his 
reforms in the governmental machinery as well as in the laws 
which the government was designed to administer. It is probable 
that if we had a full copy of Selon’s laws, we should have as full 
a statement as ever existed of Solon’s constitutional measures. 

All that Solon himself has to tell us about his changes in the 
form of government is to be found in a single fragment which is 
quoted by Aristotle.| He says: 

To the common people I have given such a measure of privilege as 
sufficeth them, neither robbing them of the rights they had, nor holding out 
the hope of greater ones; and I have taken equal thought for those who 
were possessed of power and who were looked up to on account of their 
wealth, careful that they too should suffer no indignity. I have taken 


a stand which enables me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and I 
have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other. 


1 vi. 
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These words certainly imply that changes of some sort had 
been made; but they chiefly emphasize the fact that the changes 
had been slight. Whether our judgment of the extent and im- 
portance of these changes, or the judgment of Solon’s contem- 
poraries, would have been the same as his own, of course we cannot 
say. If Aristotle’s verdict is sound,! that Solon had actually 
transferred the sovereignty from the nobles to the common people, 
or rather to the people as a whole, we must admit either that 
Solon’s changes were more far-reaching than he knew or that he 
was minimizing their effect. But perhaps he is not here discuss- 
ing the total effect of his reforms. The words which he actually 
uses imply, though they do not assert, that he is thinking of the 
right to hold office. If this is the case, they contain a fair judg- 
ment of the provisions concerning eligibility to office which we 
shall find later in Aristotle’s description of the constitution. 
More than all else, this statement of Solon reveals in a very strik- 
ing way his own view of the extent to which it is wise to grant 
political rights to the lower classes. He does not for a moment 
believe that they should enjoy the same rights as the upper classes. 
“Such a measure of privilege as sufficeth them” evidently means 
in his mind a measure of power sufficient to defend them against 
the injustice and abuse of the upper classes, from which alone the 
magistrates were chosen. Similar words might have been used 
in Rome of the portentous institution of the tribunate; but 
whereas the Roman tribunate culminated in the principate, 
the defensive power of the Athenian plebs led ultimately to the 
most extreme form of democracy. However, such an outcome as 
this unquestionably lay far beyond the range of Solon’s prophetic 
vision. 

Excepting this single obscure allusion to political change 
which is made by Solon himself, our information on this very 
important subject is all derived from Greek writers of later times. 

1 Const. of Ath. ix; cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1273 b, 34 to 1274 a, 28. 
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principally from Aristotle and Plutarch. Aristotle devotes 
several pages to the subject in the Constitution of Athens and a 
page or two in the Polttics.!. Plutarch adds little to what may be 
learned from Aristotle. From these authorities we derive cer- 
tain categorical statements about some features of the Solonian 
constitution, some critical observations on its tendencies, but 
nothing like a detailed description. Aristotle himself probably 
learned what he knew about Solon’s constitutional reforms partly 
from his own researches and the researches of his pupils, and 
partly from the works of his predecessors, especially Androtion 
and the other students of Athenian history.2, But what was the 
ultimate source of authoritative information? Whatever politi- 
eal changes Solon brought about, he must have promulgated 
either by executive order or in his completed code of laws. Docu- 
mentary evidence, therefore, of a reliable nature must have been 
completely lacking at the end of the fifth century. As far as 
we can see, the opinions of Androtion and Aristotle must have 
rested upon the evidence of extant laws which were attributed to 
Solon, upon inferences drawn from the political institutions of 
the time, and to a certain extent upon tradition. At the best, 


1 Const. of Ath. v-xii; for references to the Politics see p. 14, footnote 2; 
Plut. Sol. xvii-xix. 

2 Cf. pp. 18 ff. 

3 The ancient confusion between the two conceptions of constitutional and 
statutory law is often exhibited, asin Aeschines iii 38 r@ vouobérynT@ THY SnuoKpa- 
Tlav kaTagTHoavrTe ; 257 Tov KadAloTas vouos KoounTaVYTAa THY Snuoxpatlay ; Isocrates 
Vii 16 évouobérnoe Snuokpariay. lLysias (xxx 28) ranges Solon with Themistocles 
and Pericles as one of the great democratic vouobérar, and elsewhere the name of 
Solon is found in groups including these names and the names of Clisthenes and 
Aristides. Other passages in which Solon is referred to as the first leader of the 
popular party are: Const. of Ath. xxviii 2, xli 2; Aristophanes Clouds 1187 ; 
Isocrates vii 16, xv 232; Andocides i 81 ff., 95, 111; Lysias xxx 2; Demosthenes 
xvili 6 ; Aeschines iii 257. 

4 An example of this method may be seen in Const. of Ath. vili3. Here 
Aristotle infers the function of the vav«cpapo from the frequent appearance in 
Solon’s laws of the words rov’s vauxpdpous elompatrey and dvadioke €x Tod vavKpa- 
pixov adpyuplov. These phrases, he says, are found in laws no longer in use. In 
Const. of Ath. viii 4 he determines one of the powers of the Areopagus on the 
testimony of alaw attributed to Solon relating to the process of elcayyeNla against 
men who conspired to overthrow the state. 
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only very uncertain conclusions can be drawn from evidence of 
this kind, especially in a subject like constitutional law which 
requires great precision of terms. But we are not in a position 
to control the results of Aristotle’s study of the evidence; we 
cannot be sure how far his statements were justified even by the 
meager facts at his disposal. 

Furthermore, if Aristotle knew comparatively little about the 
constitution of Solon, he knew even less about the constitution 
which was in use before the period of reform. We are embarrassed 
by the spectral constitution of Draco. It is a matter of endless 
dispute whether Draco, besides what he is supposed to have done 
towards the codification of the laws, also made changes in the 
constitution of the state. Until the discovery of Aristotle’s 
treatise on the Constitution of Athens, there was not a shred of 
evidence for a Draconian constitution. Now that we have this 
pamphlet before our eyes, we are scarcely better off, because 
Aristotle appears to have drawn his information from an oli- 
garchic writer who might have found it to his advantage to forge 
a constitution of Draco.! Aristotle’s very brief account of Draco’s 
reforms includes, furthermore, allusions to several features which 
are also attributed to Solon. If we could examine in their com- 
pleteness the measures which Solon adopted for the government 
of Athens, and if we could set them by the side of the institutions 
which had preceded them, we should be able to form a just con- 
ception of the political principles by which he was actuated and 
of the sagacity and skill which he brought to his task. But 
this we cannot do. We must be content with the brief critical 
estimate of his work which we find in Aristotle and Plutarch, and 
with the common opinion of antiquity, and recognize frankly 
that any real corroboration of the ancient account is impossible.’ 


1 Busolt (1895, pp. 36 ff.). 

2 For the features of the Solonian constitution, in addition to the standard 
works on constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1895, pp. 264-287) ; 
Lehmann-Haupt (1906) ; the chapter of De Sanctis (1912) on ‘* La prima costi- 
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One of the most striking features of Solon’s legislation is that 
he did not pretend to believe that all men are equal. Founder 
of the Athenian democracy though he was, he nevertheless based 
his system of government upon clearly defined classes. It ap- 
pears that there already existed in the state four classes of citizens, 
openly recognized and plainly named. These were the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni, the Hippeis, the Zeugitae, and the Thetes. The 
literal meaning of these words is clear: the first were men whose 
income amounted to five hundred measures; the second were 
knights, men who owned and were able to support a horse; the 
third were men who owned a yoke of oxen for farm work; and 
the fourth were common laborers. Undoubtedly the names of 
the classes bore these meanings in the beginning. The last 
three are common nouns, and it was no doubt through popular 
usage that they came to be applied to three several classes in the 
economic scale. The name of the first class has an artificial 
appearance, as if it had been coined by a theorist or a legislator. 
But it may have been as much a popular invention as the word 
‘millionaire.’ However this may be, we may assume that 
three of the names at any rate were old. Whether they had been 
used in a technical sense before Solon, to denominate four classes 
officially recognized by the state, we cannot tell. It would be 
interesting to know whether he was the first to recognize them 
officially, or whether he was merely continuing, in a modified 
form perhaps, dispositions which had been made before his time. 
Whenever it was that the four classes were first recognized by 
the Athenian constitution, it appears that they were given at 
some time a more precise definition than the meaning of the words 
themselves would imply. The Pentacosiomedimni included all 


tuzione scritta’’ ; Sandys (1912), who gives a copious bibliography ; the chapter 
of Beloch (1913) entitled ‘‘ Zur Verfassungsgeschichte Athens.”’ 
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Athenian citizens whose land produced annually five hundred or 
more measures of corn and oil, the Hippeis, all whose land pro- 
duced from three to five hundred measures, the Zeugitae, all whose 
land produced from two to three hundred measures; and all 
below the Zeugitae belonged to the class of Thetes.! It will be 
observed that this division into classes was made entirely on an 
agrarian basis. It was a frank recognition of the landed aris- 
tocracy. The wealthy manufacturer or trader could not claim 
a place in the upper classes on the basis of his income. The 
ownership of Attic soil was the only key to these exclusive 
groups. We cannot positively assert that under Solon the class 
distinctions were exactly as they have been described; but at 
any rate there is no evidence for supposing that they were not. 

It is very difficult to understand how membership in the 
several classes was determined. The distribution could not be made 
once for all, because there must have been considerable fluctua- 
tion in the size of the crops from year to year. But how could an 
annual census of the population be taken? Possibly no census 
at all was taken. Possibly only those citizens who were actually 
nominated for office were required to prove that their land had 
during the previous year produced enough to place them in the 
class eligible for the office in question. Again, if only those men 
were eligible for office who gathered from their own land large 
enough crops to admit them to the required class, what are we 
to think of the increasingly large group of men whose income was 
derived from manufacture or trade? This was the class to which 
Solon belonged, and this was the class which during the next 
ten or twenty years were the chief supporters of his policies. Only 
two answers present themselves. Either the successful manu- 


1 Const. of Ath. vii4. Aristotle was uncertain of the requirements for the 
class of the Knights and presents several pieces of indirect evidence. Manifestly 
neither he nor his sources had any direct documentary evidence. For a discus- 
sion of the four classes, see Busolt (1895, pp. 180 ff.), and Gilliard (1907, pp 
221-240). ; 
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facturer or trader must invest his money in land, if he was not 
already a landholder —a requirement which with the develop- 
ment of commercial and industrial life must soon grow irksome — 
or the census was not based actually upon the produce of the soil, 
but upon incomes from all sources, measured in terms of the 
produce of the soil. This is contrary to the express language of 
Aristotle — és dv é« tis oikefas wou mevtaxdow. pstpa !'— which is so ex- 
plicit that if we deny the truth of it we must also admit that 
Aristotle himself was in error. 

In what way did Solon make use of this division into classes? 
One naturally expects to find that the higher classes were called 
upon to perform special duties and that they enjoyed in return 
certain rights and privileges. One thinks of the later Athenian 
system of liturgies and of the modern income tax. But in Solon’s 
government, as far as we know, the classes served only to define 
the eligibility of the citizens to the several public offices. The 
highest officials of the state might be chosen only from citizens 
of the first class; the next highest from the second class; the 
lowest from the third. Members of the Thetic class were not 
eligible to office.’ 

At first sight there is little that is democratic in such a system. 
One learns with a slight shock of disappointment that the father 
of democracy did not establish a democracy at all, but an aris- 
tocracy, or rather a timocracy, in which wealth was a requisite 
for a share in the government. But the case is not complete yet. 
We have not yet discovered the sovereign power in the Solonian 
state. Let us postpone judgment for atime. In the meanwhile 
it is fair to ask whether the timocratic arrangements marked any 
advance over previous conditions. It is not fair to judge Solon’s 
achievement solely by the standard of perfect democracy. 

In the first place, let us inquire who was actually excluded 


1 Const. of Ath. vii 4. 
2 Const. of Ath. vii; Plut. Sol. xviii 2; Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a, 18 ff. 
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from office by Solon’s plan. Only members of the lowest class ; 
only men who owned no land or who owned so little that they 
derived from it less than two hundred measures a year; only 
those who, as a general rule, were so lacking in enterprise and 
intelligence that they could not rise above a very humble station 
in life; only those who were manifestly unfit to hold a responsible 
post in the government. Men of this type rarely hold office 
even in a real democracy, and when they do, it is regarded as a 
public calamity. Probably by far the larger number of Athenian 
citizens were included in the three upper classes. Probably these 
classes included all who were fit to hold office. And let us recall 
that by the Seisachtheia and by the law which forbade lending 
money on the person of the debtor, Solon had opened a fair field 
for all honest endeavor. Economically all men were equal; 
any man who could show his worth in the ordinary business of 
life received his proper portion of political rights. There was a 
certain justice in the property requirement. In an age when 
education was not universal, only those persons who enjoyed the 
advantages of good birth and at least moderate wealth could 
attain to such a measure of cultivation and experience as would 
properly prepare them for public life. Solon saw things as they 
were and made his plans accordingly. He was indeed an idealist 
in some ways: without idealism he could have accomplished 
nothing. But he was not the man to wreck his ship upon a rock 
because his eyes were on the distant haven. 

Was the new arrangement better than the old? Alas, we 
know so little of Athens before the archonship of Solon that we 
cannot say for certain. But we may guess at the nature of the 
change, with some probability that we shall not go very wide of 
the mark. The affairs of Athens, since the abolition of the king- 
ship, had been in the hands of the hereditary nobility. Little 
by little, with the changing conditions of the world, the benevo- 
lent rule of the nobles had given way to greedy and rapacious 
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exploitation of the lower classes; the mass of the people, no 
longer acquiescent and contented, became more and more tur- 
bulent and revolutionary. Civil war had been threatening for 
fifty years. Under these circumstances it is only reasonable to 
conclude that until the time of Solon the public offices of Athens 
were the monopoly of a narrow oligarchy. We are told that 
officials had been appointed from year to year by the council of 
the Areopagus,'! and the council of the Areopagus was the organ 
of the dominant families in the state. If this had really been the 
state of affairs in Athens {as it probably had been), we should be 
ready to admit that the constitutional regulations of Solon, 
preceded by the Seisachtheia and the abolition of slavery for debt, 
which were the necessary preliminary, introduced a political 
order infinitely more liberal than anything which had yet been 
known. : 

We have now examined the significance of the first feature of 
the Solonian constitution: all officials were to be chosen from 
among the members of the three upper classes. Who were these 
officials? Did Solon introduce new offices? Apparently not. 
All offices mentioned are earlier institutions 2 — the nine archons, 
including the Eponymous Archon, the King Archon, the Polem- 
arch, and the six Thesmothetae; the Tamiae, the Poletae, the 
Colacretae, the Eleven.* There seems to have been no change 
in any of these offices, except that the circle of eligibility was 
widened. 

The next important question concerns the manner in which 
officials were chosen. Aristotle says explicitly that the method 
was a combination of election and sortition.t Each of the four 
tribes chose a list of candidates and from these combined lists 
the required number were selected by lot. In the case of the ar- 


1 Const. of Ath. viii 2. 

2 On the pre-Solonian Athenian magistracies see Busolt (1895, pp. 153 ff.). 
3 Const. of Ath. vii3. - 

4 Const. of Ath. viii ; cf. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
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chons, for example, each tribe chose ten candidates, and from the 
total number of forty, the nine archons were selected by lot. These 
statements are open to great suspicion, especially since they seem 
to be inferences drawn from the practices of later times. Origi- 
nally the appointment of archons was in the power of the Areop- 
agus, and since this method had at some time been replaced 
by the method which has just been described, Aristotle assumes 
that the change was introduced by Solon. But whether the as- 
sumption is true or not, it throws very little light on the working 
of the government. Undoubtedly the lot is the foe of special 
privilege, and was later a characteristic of the Athenian democ- 
racy. In the absence, however, of any information concerning 
the method employed in the primary choice of candidates, we 
cannot decide what advance Solon may have made over the 
oligarchic rule of the past." 

This is the sum of our knowledge concerning the modifica- 
tions which were introduced by Solon in connection with the 
magistracies of the state. We turn now to the councils. 

Aristotle announces with the utmost brevity that Solon created 
a Council of Four Hundred composed of one hundred members 
from each of the four tribes.2, What the duties and privileges of 
this council were, how the members were chosen, what classes of 
citizens were eligible to membership in it, — to these questions 

1Cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a and iii 11, 1281 b. It appears that ancient 
scholars were generally agreed that Solon had given to all citizens without dis- 
tinction certain powers of control over the magistrates. It is not certain exactly 
what these powers were ; they are stated in different forms in different places. 
And there was a difference of opinion concerning the merit of the innovation : 
some regarded Solon’s polity as an ideal mixture of oligarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy ; others thought the democratic element had killed the other two. 
Aristotle does not hold Solon responsible for the radical democracy of the fifth 
century. One might judge from his account that he felt that it was generally 
known what changes Solon had made in the constitution and that it was not neces- 
sary to describe them: But one doesnot get the impression that he had documen- 
tary evidence. Manifestly Solon was generally regarded as the founder of the 
md p.os Snuoxpareta, that is, the democratic form of government obtained by elim- 


inating the democratic excesses of the fifth century. 
2 Const. of Ath. viii 4. 
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he supplies no answers. Unfortunately, a few pages earlier in 
his essay, he has ascribed to Draco a Council of Four Hundred 
One,' and we are completely baffled in any attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting statements. Plutarch is more communicative.” 
He represents this council as an addition to the governmental 
arrangements which was necessary in order to secure political 
equilibrium between the classes. The Council of the Areopagus, 
we may safely believe, was an ancient institution, the old council 
of elders, the Athenian house of lords. This council Solon re- 
tained, but he apparently introduced certain modifications in its 
composition and its prerogatives. Exactly how it had been con- 
stituted in the past we do not know, but the explicitness with 
which we are told about the organization of it under Solon argues 
that the features which are expressly described were thought to 
be novel.’ In the first place, it was to be composed of all men 
who had served as archons. This means, of course, that all 
Athenians belonging to the property-class whose members were 
eligible to the archonship were also eligible to the Areopagus. 
We may believe that this new definition of membership is an in- 
dication of much more narrowly restricted membership in the 
past. If noble birth had been the requisite for admission to the 
Areopagus before Solon’s time, the new requisite was the owner- 
ship of a certain amount of the soil of Attica. But the council 
still remained the conservative element in the state. It was to 
act as the governor in the political machine, which was to exercise 
control over wild and revolutionary procedure. It was expressly 
designated the guardian of the laws. No doubt it had been the 
guardian of the laws in the past ; but it had been also the sovereign 
executive of the laws. It had been the steam box and the driving 
wheel as well as the governor in the engine of state. The magis- 
trates had been appointed by the council; now, the council was 


1 Const. of Ath. iv 3. 2 Plut. Sol. xix ; Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
3 Const. of Ath. viii ; Plut. Sol. xix; Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
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composed of past magistrates who had been chosen by a larger 
electorate. The council now played a subordinate part in the 
administration of the state, but a part which it was eminently 
fitted to play, both because of its historic dignity and because 
of the naturally conservative temper of the class from which its 
members were drawn. 

Let us now return to the Council of Four Hundred. Plutarch 
tells us that the Council of the Areopagus was not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the time. The Seisachtheia had given the people 
a taste of liberty, and they were ina mood to demand more liberty 
and greater political privilege. Besides, they were probably sus- 
picious of the Areopagus, the ancient bulwark of special privilege. 
Though its sting had been drawn, they were still afraid of its 
bite. This was the need which, according to Plutarch, the 
Council of Four Hundred was created to meet. It was to be a 
house of commons, larger and more widely representative than 
the upper house, and its part in the government was to give 
expression to the more progressive and liberal aspirations of the 
community. 

There was still another council in Athens, as ancient as the 
Council of the Areopagus itself. The Ecclesia, or popular as- 
sembly, had probably always been a vital element in Athenian 
government, and was destined in the future to become all-power- 
ful. In a city as small as Athens the method of representative 
government was not necessary, or at any rate it was not practiced ; 
the people managed their own affairs without intermediary. 
Now we may imagine that the economic reforms of Solon, though 
they had not transformed the people of Athens into a fierce de- 
mocracy like that which Cleon harangued at the end of the fifth 
century, had nevertheless aroused in them political ambitions 
which might easily wreck the state if they were not controlled. 
The new council, in the words of Plutarch, ‘‘was to deliberate 
on public matters before the people did, and was not to allow 
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any matter to come before the popular assembly without such 
previous deliberation.”’ Its function, therefore, was to control 
the exuberant activity of the Ecclesia; to stand in the same 
relation to the Ecclesia as the Areopagus to the state as a 
whole. But—and here we revert to the character of the 
council as a popular organization — the people were not dis- 
trustful of it, because it was their own and not associated with 
a hereditary aristocracy. ‘‘The city with its two councils,” says 
Plutarch, ‘‘riding as it were at double anchor, would be less 
tossed by the surges, and would keep its populace in greater 
quiet.”’ 

It has been assumed throughout this discussion that the 
Council of Four Hundred was open to the majority of Athenian 
citizens. The Council of the Areopagus was composed of past 
archons; the Ecclesia was open to any Athenian of any class. 
We do not know whether any property qualification was required 
for eligibility to the Four Hundred. But it is extremely likely 
that all Athenians of the three upper classes were eligible, even 
if the members of the Thetic class were excluded. 

Two political privileges alone were allowed to the class of 
Thetes. One has just been mentioned, namely, membership in the 
Ecclesia. The other was the privilege of membership in the Dicas- 
terion, or popular court.! In later times this popular court 
was multiplied into a larger number of courts which sat in judg- 
ment upon practically all legal disputes in Athens. It came to 
be one of the most characteristic institutions of democratic Athens. 
Just how it was organized in Solon’s time we do not know, nor 
do we know the extent of its prerogatives. We cannot even say 
categorically that it was instituted by Solon. But we may say, 
on the authority of Aristotle, first, that Solon allowed an appeal 
from the decision of the magistrates to the popular court, and, 
second, that he permitted members of the Thetic class to sit in it. 

1 Const. of Ath. vii 3, ix; Plut. Sol. xviii. 
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Here at last we find the sovereign power in the state: “the people, 
being master of the juryman’s ballot, became thereby master of 
the state.’”’! With this powerful instrument in their hands, the 
people need never again fear the partial judgment of oligarchic 
despots. They were masters of their own fate. It is not necessary 
to assume, as some do, that the popular court had the right to 
call a magistrate to account at the close of his term of office: this 
practice, again highly characteristic of democratic Athens, may 
have been instituted by Solon; but we have no definite knowledge 
that it was. Even without this prerogative, the popular court 
was already a safeguard of popular liberty. 

Little more can be said about the constitution which Solon 
established. We have seen that the changes which he introduced 
were few in number, but far reaching in effect. There is noth- 
ing violent in his measures. Most of the old tools with the old 
names are still in use. But beneath the surface a deep political 
revolution was enacted. Nobility of birth and hereditary privi- 
lege were quietly set aside, and in their place was put equality 
of rights. But the whole transformation was carried through 
with so much moderation that in describing it one fears to slight 
its conservative qualities if he praises its liberality, and to do less 
than justice to its liberality if he insists on its cautious conserv- 
atism. If Louis XIV could say, “I am the State,’ Solon might 
with equal truth say, ‘I am the Revolution.” 

Let us try to avoid any misunderstanding concerning the form 
of this constitution which the ancients attributed to Solon. There 
is no evidence whatever that he drew up a constitution in docu- 
mentary form. Indeed, probably neither Athens nor any other 
Greek state ever had a formal constitution. The magistracies 
and the various governmental practices seem to have grown out 
of custom and tradition, or out of statutory legislation. We 
do not know just how Solon promulgated and recorded the meas- 

1 Const. of Ath. ix; Plut. Sol. xviii 38. 
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ures which affected what we should call the constitution. Prob- 
ably most of them took the form of special laws prescribing the 
action of certain magistrates under certain conditions.' It was 
the laws of Solon that were recorded and which were regarded 
as the charter of Athenian liberties. These laws seem to have 
been arranged under the heads of the several magistrates in whose 
province they lay. It may be that prescriptions touching the 
eligibility to the various offices, the method of election to them, 
and other such matters were recorded together with the laws that 
were to be administered by them. 

When Aristotle comes to sum up Solon’s most important con- 
tributions to the development of the Athenian democracy,’ it is 
interesting to observe that two of the three are legal rather 
than constitutional enactments. The first is the famous law which 
prohibited the loan of money with the personal liberty of the 
borrower for security. The second is a law granting to any one 
who so desired, the right to bring an action in defense of any per- 
sons who are wronged. This was a powerful blow at the feudal- 
ism which had prevailed in the past. The nobles alone had been 
judges in disputes between citizens, and the nobles alone could 
carry the complaints of their clients before the judicial authori- 
ties. The result of this was that all citizens who were not members 
of the ruling oligarchy were entirely in the hands of their land- 
‘lords or patrons and were unable to seek redress for their wrongs 
except through their landlords, whether the wrongs proceeded 
from outside sources or from the landlords themselves. The 
third is the right of appeal to the popular court. 

Our ancient authorities have something to say about the dis- 
position of the laws when Solon had completed the formulation 
of them.* Aristotle says they were inscribed and set up in the 
King’s Stoa and that all swore to abide by them; that the nine 


1 Busolt (1895, p. 48, footnote 1). 2 Const. of Ath. ix. 
3 Const. of Ath. vii; Plut. Sol. xxv ; Herodotus i 29. 
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archons took a solemn oath to set up a statue of gold if they trans- 
gressed any of the laws; and that the laws were ratified for a 
hundred years. Plutarch adds that the council swore that they 
would support the laws; he attributes the oath of obedience to 
the thesmothetae and not to the archons. Herodotus states that 
the laws were to stand for ten years. . 

We are evidently dealing here with traditions for which there 
could be no real evidence. The oath of the archons was inferred 
from a later practice;' and the divergence between ten and a 
hundred years indicates that there was no certain information 
on the subject. 

We can be sure that the laws were inscribed on wood, stone, 
or possibly metal, and set up in some public place where they 
would be accessible to all.2 Itis altogether likely that Solon had 
insured a fair trial of his measures by binding the citizens to 
observe them for a certain period, or until they were amended 
according to a definitely prescribed procedure. Beyond this we 
cannot go. 

In modern times Solon is known chiefly as a legislator. His 
legislative activities have so far overshadowed all other circum- 
stances in his life, and have so far obscured the character 
and personality of the man himself, that his very name is in a 
fair way to become, in our popular speech, a common noun mean- 
ing amember of a legislative body. Even among the Greeks them- 
selves, though his other services to Athens were not forgotten, there 
was a tendency to think of him first as the great Athenian law- 
giver. No doubt there is some justice in thus emphasizing his 
work in the codification of Attic law. It may be that this work 
had a more far reaching and abiding influence than anything else 
that he did. But this is not by any means beyond question. 


1 Cf. Const. of Ath. lv 5. 
2 For ancient opinions concerning the form of the tablets on which the laws 
were inscribed, see Appendix 4. 
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His economic reforms and the example of his integrity and of 
his disinterested statesmanship may have meant more to 
Athens, and therefore to the world, than his labors in Athenian 
law. 

If no categorical judgment is hazarded here concerning the 
true merits of the Solonian reforms, this is due to the fear of seem- 
ing to know what is really not known. The opinions of scholars 
range from scant approval to high praise... The reason for this 
variation is to be found partly in the diversity of their standards 
of judgment, but still more in the diversity displayed in their 


1 The following may be taken as typical. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 66) says: 
* dass er ein grosser staatsmann gewesen ware, wird sein gewissen geneint haben, 
so gut wie wir es verneinen miissen. und doch hat Aristoteles ihn einen einzigen 
unter allen staatsmannern genannt, der allein das wol des ganzen zur richtschnur 
sich genommen. und doch hat er in der tat die demokratie Athens, wenn auch 
nur als vorlaufer des Kleisthenes, und die athenische poesie, wenn auch nur als 
vorliufer des Aischylos begriindet. dass er beides vermochte, dass seine person 
sowol den Drakon wie den Peisistratos, ja noch den Kleisthenes in den schatten 
gestellt hat, das dankt erder Muse. ihn allein von ihnen horte die nachwelt und 
horen auch wir noch. ein grosser dichter war er nicht, aber ein weiser und 
frommer und guter mensch, was denn doch mehr ist.’? Adler (1896, p. 129) 
takes the opposite view : ‘‘Ich glaube im Gegensatz zu diesen Autoritaten (i.e., 
Aristotle and Wilamowitz) die Ansicht verfechten zu miissen, dass Solon — trotz 
seines Idealismus — als wahrhaft genialer Staatsmann anzusehen ist und als sozialer 
Reformator grossen Stils im Gedachtnis aller Zeiten fortzuleben verdient. Die 
Kritiker haben viel zu sehr jenen augenblicklichen Misserfolg, der zur Aufrich- 
tung der Alleinherrschaft fiihrte, im Auge, waihrend eine tiefer grabende soziolo- 
gische Geschichtsbetrachtung die ganze einzige Kulturentwicklung Athens mit 
der politischen und sozialen Reform Solons in enge Verbindung bringen und fiir 
die fortgesetzten Wirren eine gentigende Erklarung herbeischaffen wird. Solon 
war ein grosser Staatsmann : denn er hat die schweren Gebresten der Zeit klar 
erkannt und die Mittel zu ihrer Heilung mit starker und sicherer Hand durch- 
gefiihrt ; seine Massregeln stellen die gewaltigste soziale Reform dar, die jemals 
in der Weltgeschichte auf friedlichem Wege zur Ausfiihrung gelangt ist. Durch 
ihn ist thatsachlich eine wahrhafte Bauernbefreiung grossen Stils durchgefiihrt 
und damit der Grundstein zu der attischen Kultur, wie wir sie kennen, das Fun- 
dament zu Athens kiinftiger Grosse gelegt worden ... Dass aber Solon wirk- 
lich als Schépfer der Grosse Athens, wenn dieser Ausdruck auf eine einzelne 
Person tiberhaupt anwendbar ist, angesehen werden muss, lasst sich beinahe 
strikte beweisen.’’ It is well to add also the wise words of Croiset (1903, 
p- 596) : “* Toutefois, oeuvre de Solon, oeuvre législative et poétique a la fois, 
ne fut pas stérile. Elle resta, dans la vie publique, comme un idéal, que les 
meilleurs citoyens aimaient 4 invoquer et qui leur prétait son autorité ; et elle 
devint, dans la vie morale et intellectuelle, comme une source de bonnes pensées, 
que de grands esprits accrurent peu 4 peu, et qui, peut-étre, attendent encore 
leur réalisation.”’ 
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hypothetical restoration of circumstances for which there is no 
direct historical evidence. Whatever may have been the virtue 
or success of Solon’s political acts, the principles and ideals by 
which he was moved in his public career are clear for all to under- 
stand, and, it is to be hoped, for all to admire. 


CHAPTER IV 
AFTER THE ARCHONSHIP 


1 


When the strenuous term of Solon’s office finally came to an 
end and all the momentous changes which he had planned were 
finally accomplished, he himself felt content with his work. 
‘‘What I promised,” he says, ‘‘with the gods’ help, I fulfilled.’”! 
It may be that his own approval would have been less pronounced 
if he had not been called upon to defend vigorously the measures 
he had adopted. What he has to say in his own support is called 
forth by the hostile criticism which was brought against him from 
all sides. In such a situation it was natural that he should 
emphasize the good in what he had done and be silent about 
the misgivings he may have had concerning his success. 

There was, as a matter of fact, considerable popular dissatis- 
faction.2, Men kept coming to him with inquiries, criticisms, and 
complaints. In general, the rich were angry because his reforms 
cut too deep, the poor because they did not cut deep enough. The 
lower classes had supposed that his professions of moderation 
were insincere and had believed that when he once got the power 
in his hands he would permit them to glut themselves on the good 
things of the rich. The rich on the other hand expected him to 
allay the popular clamor without despoiling them of any of their 
cherished privileges and pleasures. 

These complaints were met by Solon with clear-cut statements 
in his own behalf. As before his archonship he had made public 
1 viii 6. 2 Const. of Ath. xi; Plut. Sol. xxv. 
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his views concerning the needs of the state through the instrumen- 
tality of verse, so now when he was assailed with criticism he 
adopted a similar means of defense. In a considerable number of 
poems he described and justified the steps he had taken for the 
amelioration of Athenian affairs. Of these poems not a few frag- 
ments remain,! and, as we have seen, they provide us with our 
best information concerning the nature of his reforms. This 
whole group of poems must have been written and published 
during the first year or two after his archonship, when the issues 
involved were still uppermost in men’s minds. He says again 
and again that he had done just what he had said he would do, 
no more and no less. If people had formed false expectations, 
he was not to blame. As a matter of fact, the poor had been 
given more than they could ever have hoped for in their wildest 
dreams; the rich, if they could only see the magnitude of the 
peril from which the city had been saved with comparatively 
little loss to themselves, would feel unbounded gratitude. ‘But 
in great undertakings,’ says Solon, somewhat wistfully, “it is 
difficult to please all.”’? It may be that the people had some just 
cause for dissatisfaction. But it is manifest that many, if not 
most, of the complaints which were raised were due to the narrow- 
ness and prejudice of the various groups of citizens; and though 
we may be disposed to be cautious and to withhold an altogether 
favorable judgment of Solon’s work, we must at any rate give 
him our whole-hearted applause for his excellent intentions and 
the unselfishness, moderation, and impartiality with which he 
carried them through. 

Such an attitude as that exhibited by both parties at the close 
of Solon’s archonship did not augur well for the future well- 
being of the state. It has been remarked’ that his ideal of 
Eunomia depended not only on the existence of good laws but 
also on the disposition of the people to obey them loyally and con- 


1 vi-xi. 2 xxiii. 3 Pp. 66, 67. 
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tentedly. The real worth of Solon’s institutions could only be 
tested by a patient trial over a number of years. Such a trial 
apparently the people were not ready to give them. At any rate, 
we are told that after an interval of peace lasting for only three 
or four years, party strife was again so violent that a whole year 
passed without the election of an archon.' A similar period of 
anarchy occurred again a little later. But this continued dis- 
cord does not prove that Solon’s work was of no avail. The be- 
neficent effects of the Seisachtheia were not undone; the written 
code of laws still stood as a cornerstone of future reconciliation ; 
the momentous changes in the direction of popular government 
were not rescinded. It was too much to expect that a single 
year’s work would suffice to make over Athenian society and 
appease all the discordant elements. The long history of demo- 
cratic development was only just beginning. Solon no doubt 
suffered disappointment as every champion of popular govern- 
ment must suffer whose ideals run ahead of the ability of the people 
to comprehend and realize them. 


2 


Sooner or later during the years which followed his archon- 
ship Solon made up his mind to leave Athens for a time.2 Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, he announced that he would not return for 
ten years, thinking that he ought not to stay in Athens and ex- 
pound his laws in person, but that the Athenians should simply 
obey them as they were written. It has been supposed that in 
this passage Aristotle was quoting indirectly from some poem in 
which Solon announced his departure and declared the rea- 
sons for it. This is a reasonable conjecture; but after all it is 
only a conjecture, and we cannot be sure that Aristotle had such 
direct evidence for his statements. There can be no question 


1 Const. of Ath. xiii. 2 For a discussion of Solon’s travels, see Appendix 6. 
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about the fact that Solon went abroad; but we do not know 
just when he went, whether within a few months or a few 
years of the close of his archonship, nor can we be sure that his 
reasons were those which Aristotle gives. We are not justified, 
therefore, in seeking causes either for praise or for blame in 
his action. We cannot say that Solon was playing the part of 
a coward in abandoning the field, nor can we assert positively 
that he showed real courage in leaving his legislation to prove its 
worth without defense or support from himself. The latter sup- 
position is, indeed, entirely in harmony with his settled policy. It 
was always his aim that the Athenians should live under the 
government of their own laws: he had refused in the past to usurp 
the place of the law by making himself tyrant, and it may well 
be that he refused with equal firmness to serve as a meddlesome 
administrator of a finished code. If the laws were good they 
required no special interpretation in special cases. We should 
be grateful for something more definite than these guesses at fact 
and motive; but we cannot even be sure that there was any con- 
nection between the effects of Solon’s legislation and his deter- 
mination to go abroad for a period of foreign travel. 

Aside from the possible political reasons which induced Solon 
to go abroad, he had two definite personal motives, as our author- 
ities tell us. He went partly on commercial business and partly 
to see the world. Even if the biographers did not learn these 
facts from a poem, they could be easily guessed. Solon’s intel- 
lectual curiosity lasted through life, as he tells us himself (yypaoxw & 
aici ToAAG dvdackopevos),' and there would have been much to tempt 
him in foreign travel, even in those days of uncertain and even 
dangerous communication. Moreover, if he was to go at all, 
it was almost necessary that he should provide for his pas- 
sage by some small commercial venture at the same time. Plato 
is said to have carried a cargo of oil when he went to Egypt, 


1 i, 
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and it would not be surprising if Solon did the same thing. His 
earlier experiences in trade would stand him in good stead and 
overcome any reluctance he might have in middle life to embark 
in new and untried undertakings. 

How extended his travels were we do not know. It is certain 
that he went to Cyprus, and there is little doubt that he also went 
to Egypt. Visits to Sardis, Miletus, and Cilicia are also recorded, 
but there are excellent reasons for believing that these are legend- 
ary. 

Egypt, to the Greeks, was the Old World. The civilization 
of the Nile had had a continuous existence for more centuries 
than men could count, and in comparison with it the life of the 
Greeks even in the fifth century seemed new and unsettled. 
Egypt was a land of ancient monuments and ancient traditions, 
and in the eyes of the Egyptians the Greeks were but as children 
whose memory ran back only a brief space. Until about the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. this ancient land, like modern 
Japan, had been closed to foreigners. King Psammetichus had 
departed from the customs of the past and thrown open the 
country to foreign traders. Immediately Greek merchants from 
Asia Minor and Aegina began to resort to Egypt in great numbers, 
and it was not long before there was a permanent Greek settle- 
ment, called Naucratis, on the Canobic channel of the Nile. Thus 
there were two attractions for Solon in the land of Egypt at the 
beginning of the sixth century: one was the lure of the ancient 
civilization, the other was the novelty of Egyptian friendliness 
to the outside world. Many Greeks during recent decades must 
have brought back wonderful tales of the newly discovered country 
which was already infinitely old. Such tales were still interesting 
to the Greeks more than a century later when Herodotus in writing 
his history devoted two books to an account of Egyptian history 
and customs. Solon, therefore, desiring to travel, went to Egypt 
as a matter of course. Mesopotamia was remote and inaccessible 
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without great toil; the Greeks cities of Ionia, and probably Sardis, 
he had visited before. There was nothing in the western Medi- 
terranean but frontier settlements. It was to Egypt that he 
turned without question. 

We know nothing definite of what he did there. He probably 
spent some time at Naucratis, and visited Sais, Heliopolis, and 
other cities of the Delta. Plutarch says he studied for some time 
with the priests in Sais; but this is probably only an inference 
from a famous story which is told by Plato.t. In the dialogue 
called the Critias, which forms a sequel to the Republic and the 
Timaeus, Critias himself is the principal speaker. This Critias, 
it will be recalled,? was the great-uncle of Plato, and supposed 
to be a descendant of Solon’s brother. In order to fulfill his part 
in the large plan of Plato’s tetralogy, Critias makes use of a tale 
about a lost island called Atlantis, which many ages before lay 
far in the western sea and was the home of a powerful state. This 
tale, he tells us, his ancestor Solon had learned from the priests 
in Sais; Solon had related it to the elder Critias, and he, when 
he was an old man of ninety years, had told it to his grandson, 
the younger Critias of the dialogue. Solon is supposed to have 
written down the Greek forms of the Egyptian proper names, 
intending later to compose an epic poem on the subject. He was 
prevented from carrying out his plan by the civil disorder in 
Athens; but his written notes had come into the hands of Dropides, 
the father of the elder Critias, and having been carefully pre- 
served in the family had passed eventually into the possession 
of the younger Critias and were even now still in existence. 

Now the source of this story has been discovered in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which record the victory of the Egyp- 
tians under Rameses over some powerful people of the west. 


1 Timaeus 20d ff. ; Critias 113 a. The story is repeated by Plutarch (Sol. 
xxvi; cf. also De Js. et Os. 10, p. 354) and alluded to by Strabo (ii 102). 
2 See p. 34. 
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There is small doubt, however, that it was Plato and not Solon 
who brought back this story from Egypt. The circumstantial 
account of its transmission through the elder Critias is simply a 
graceful bit of fiction designed to serve as a realistic setting for 
the dialogue. There is nothing to be learned from it about 
Solon’s experiences in Egypt, and we cannot believe on this kind 
of evidence that he ever entertained the purpose of composing 
an epic poem. 

We can do no more, then, than carry Solon to Egypt and away 
again; of his sojourn there we know nothing. On his visit to 
Cyprus a slender ray of light is thrown by an extant fragment of 
a poem. In this fragment, which is part of a farewell addressed 
to Philocyprus, the young king of Soli in Cyprus, Solon prays for 
the prosperity of the king and his family and his people, and for 
a safe return for himself to Athens. This seems to indicate that 
Solon came from Egypt to Cyprus and received there a friendly 
and hospitable welcome from Philocyprus, and continued his 
homeward journey with warm expressions of regard at parting. 


3 

It is not to be supposed that Solon’s trip abroad marked his 
final retirement from public life. More than thirty years elapsed 
between his archonship and his death. At some time during 
this period (just when we do not know, but probably near the 
beginning) he was away from Athens for an unknown length of 
time. But he must certainly have been living at home for twenty 
or twenty-five years. Even if we had no evidence for the fact, 
we should still be sure in our own minds that public affairs were 
not a matter of indifference to him during all these years. Though 
he took no active part in politics, we should still expect to find him 
giving much thought to it and expressing his opinions in his 
familiar medium of verse. And this is precisely what he did. 
The evidence is slight; but it is enough perhaps to reveal the 
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nature of the part he played in this period. But before we turn 
to it, there is one small matter which must not be overlooked. 

During the early part of the sixth century trouble had been 
brewing about Delphi, the seat of the oracle of Apollo. This 
locality, which lies on the steep southern slope of Mount Par- 
nassus, was within the domain of the flourishing city of Crisa, 
to the west, which commanded the vaJley of the Peneus and the 
whole rich plain which stretches down to the Corinthian Gulf. 
Crisa had long been levying tolls on the merchants and mer- 
chandise which passed back and forth under her walls on the long 
journey between the thriving cities of Euboea and their colonies 
in the far west. She had also interfered with pilgrims to the shrine 
of Delphi and committed depredations on the sacred property 
itself. As a result of this, Delphi appealed for aid to the Am- 
phictyonic Council. This ancient organization was the execu- 
tive body of a religious league composed of a group of Greek 
peoples living in the neighborhood of Thermopylae and Delphi, 
who united in the common worship of Demeter at Thermopylae 
and (later at any rate, if not from the beginning) in the adminis- 
tration of the oracle at Delphi. The Athenians were one of the 
constituent peoples and sent one delegate to sit in the Amphictyonic 
Council. When the appeal of the Delphians came to the council 
it was decided, upon the motion of the Athenian delegate, to es- 
pouse the cause of Delphi; and the Athenian delegate at this 
time was none other than Solon.! The war was entirely success- 


1This statement rests upon fairly direct evidence. Plutarch (Sol. xi) re- 
ports it on the authority of Aristotle’s list of the victorsin the Pythian games 
( r&v Iviouxdyv dvaypapy). It is also attested by Aeschines in his speech 
against Ctesiphon (iii 108). De Sanctis, however, does not regard the evidence 
as reliable (1912, p. 261): ‘* E perd incerto quel che afferma Eschine e Aristotele 
ripete, che la guerra fu deliberata su proposta del rappresentante ateniese Solone. 
La testimonianza d’Eschine é qui tanto meno degna di fede in quanto un tal 
procedente poteva scusare, se non giustificare, il suo modo di comportarsi nella 
pilea autunnale del 340, quando propose la guerra sacra contro Anfissa. Ei ris- 
petto alla testimonanza d’Aristotele, la scoperta della Repubblica ateniese ha 
dimostrato che buona parte delle asserzioni storiche dello Stagirita non é fondata 
sui documenti come prima in generale si credeva ; onde ben pud darsi che egli 
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ful; the city of Crisa was blotted out of existence and the broad 
plain below was made sacred to Apollo for all time. The Pythian 
games, too, were instituted in celebration of the victory and were 
held every four years thereafter. The date of the fall of Crisa 
has been much disputed. It may have been 590 or 586 or even 
later. We do not know how long the war lasted. Consequently 
the date of the session of the council at which Solon was present 
is quite beyond our reach. It may have been within the decade 
after his archonship; it may even have been before the archon- 
ship; and it may have been either before or after his sojourn 
abroad. The whole matter would no doubt be interesting and 
important enough if we had sufficient material for a full and 
orderly biography. But, as things are, we can do no more than 
mention this single unrelated circumstance and leave it without 
comment. How much distinction the office of delegate to the 
Amphictyonic Council carried with it; whether the Delphian 
issue caused any serious debate; whether Solon took an active 
part in it or not: such questions as these, which contain the 
gist of the matter, cannot be answered. 


4 


In the domestic affairs of Athens, to come now to what must 
be the closing scene in Solon’s life, we find that the old question 
of the tyranny was one of the things which occupied his attention. 
This much we know from extant fragments of his poems.!' More 
than one aspiring politician essayed to make himself tyrant of 
Athens, and Solon stoutly opposed them. He rebuked the people 
abbia accolto una tradizione o un’ invenzione diffusa ad arte da Eschine o da’ suoi 
amici per coonestare cio che avevano operato in Delfi con poco riguardo agl’ in- 
teressi della patria.’’ On the Amphictyonic Council, the Sacred War, and 
Solon’s part therein, see Busolt (1893, pp. 672 ff., especially p. 693) and Wila- 
mowitz (1893, I, 10 ff.). 


1 xiii and xiv. For a discussion of Solon’s activities during this period and 
his relations with Pisistratus see Appendix 7. 
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sharply for their folly in allowing themselves to be deceived by 
these specious individuals, and warned them against resigning 
to them so much power that there would be no further hope of 
recovering their liberties. Who these pretenders to a tyrant’s 
throne were, we do not know. But we find Solon maintaining 
his principles with the same resolution and giving public expres- 
sion to them with the same vigor and fearlessness as in the past. 
It is easy to believe that in the unsettled years which, according 
to Aristotle, followed Solon’s archonship there should have been 
many abortive attempts at the tyranny. 

In the end, thirty-two years after the archonship of Solon, the 
thing happened which was diametrically opposed to Solon’s 
political ideals.'. A tyranny was finally established in Athens. 
What Solon had steadfastly refused for himself was won by an- 
other through clever intrigue. Pisistratus was the man who 
finally made himself master of Athens. There are picturesque 
legends of Solon’s efforts to prevent his usurpation, but they are 
not to be accepted as historical. The fact, however, that Solon 
did oppose Pisistratus’s machinations cannot be doubted for a 
moment. He had unmasked similar plots in the past, and it is 
not likely that Pisistratus was clever enough to deceive him even 
at his advanced age. But whatever Solon may have said or done, 
his efforts were unavailing. Pisistratus became tyrant of Athens. 
And in this high position, it must be confessed, he conducted him- 
self with great moderation and accomplished much for the glory 
of the city. Nothing would be more profitable than a detailed 
comparison of the ideals and achievements of these two men if 
we only had sufficient evidence for it. The one was a champion 
of free institutions, but his plans did not lead apparently to the 

1 De Sanctis (1912, pp. 257 ff.), in a page of criticism on the value of Solon’s 
constitutional reforms, attributes the failure of the constitution to the lack of a 
strong central power. He betrays some disapproval of what he regards as 


Solon’s weakness, and some admiration for the strong government of Pisistratus. 
So those who admire Caesar condemn Cicero, 
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immediate demonstrable success of political calm and material 
well-being; the other was a benevolent autocrat who developed 
the resources and power of the state. It is a contrast which 
tries one’s faith in democracy. And yet in later times Solon was 
looked upon as the founder of all that the Athenians cherished 
most; while Pisistratus and his sons were thought of with hatred 
and reprobation. Conditions in the sixth century were not right 
for a fair trial of the comparative merits of autocracy and de- 
mocracy. The people were only just emerging from a state of 
feudal subservience; they were ignorant and unprepared for the 
duties and responsibilities of self-government. Athens like other 
Greek states had to pass out of the old order by the way of the 
popular tyranny. She was fortunate in having a wise and benev- 
olent despot. But it was no small thing that the principles of 
democracy had been enunciated with so much clearness and force 
at the beginning. These principles were never forgotten, and 
ultimately they bore fruit. The marvelous thing is that at so 
early a day, in the midst of the corruption of a declining aris- 
tocracy and the ignorance of an unintelligent populace, Solon 
should have discerned with such clear insight and maintained 
with such resolute faith the true principle of equality before 
the law. He was as one born out of due time, and his true 
worth could not be understood until men had grown to his 
stature. 

There is something melancholy and depressing about the cir- 
cumstance that in the last days of his life Solon should have seen 
the triumph of the thing against which he had struggled so val- 
iantly, both when it came as a temptation to himself and when 
it came as a menace from other men. But it serves at the same 
time to throw into sharper relief what we must have recognized 
as the chief ornament of his character. The unselfishness and 
perseverance with which he struggled to hold the people free from 
the domination of lawless masters, even though he could himself 
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have been the master, are enough to merit our high regard; and 
if his legislation and the instigation of his own example and of 
his inspiring precepts did not immediately avail to realize for 
Athens his noble ideal, we should not be blinded by this to the 
true worth of the man.! 


1 For the traditions concerning Solon’s death and burial, see Appendix 8. 


CHAPTER V 
THE POEMS 


1 


The life of Solon, as we have seen, was known to the ancients 
and is known to us only through his poems. In tracing the events 
of his career we have been listening constantly to his voice; or, 
when his own voice can be heard no longer, we have learned some- 
times from the ancient biographers something of what he had 
said. The character of many of the poems, whose very subjects 
were drawn from the circumstances of the time, has facilitated 
this use of them. But it is not right to treat them solely as his- 
torical documents. We must now come to them with the wider 
appreciation and criticism which are the due of poetry.!. We must 
search them for the thoughts and the emotions of their author; 
we must discern the artistic skill with which he has expressed 
these thoughts and emotions in measured language. For Solon 
was a life-long poet. Not that poetry was his chief business. 
He seems to have turned to the Muses partly for amusement in 
his lighter hours, partly for aid in the sterner tasks which he 
undertook for the good of Athens. But they responded to him 
with their favor, even though he refused to give his whole heart 
to them. Plato? represents an admirer of Solon declaring that 
if he had chosen to devote himself wholly to poetry he might even 
have rivaled the great masters. But this was no doubt a partial 
critic; and it does little good to conjecture what Solon would have 
accomplished if he had not been the man he was. He had a 


1 On the poems, see also pp. 7-13. 2 Timaeus 21 c. 
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genuine poetical gift, but he chose to use it mostly in moral 
exhortations and political pamphlets. An Anacreon must make 
amends for the laxity of his morals by the exquisite purity of his 
art; Solon atones for the occasional prosaic quality of his verse 
by the nobility of his character and his unselfish devotion to the 
public weal. 

We must recognize at the start that in attempting a criticism 
of Solon’s poetry we are beset by the difficulty which arises from 
the fragmentary character of the remains, and by the danger of 
drawing general conclusions from material which comprises only 
a fraction of his whole work. There is always a temptation to 
find a larger significance in isolated lines than would be justified 
by the whole poem if we had it before us. Fortunately among 
the extant fragments there are, as we have seen, three which from 
their greater length hold out the promise of a better understand- 
ing of Solon’s art. It is safe to say that they exhibit the develop- 
ment of his thought during the most active years of his life. We 
do not know whether they were really the longest of his poems, 
but for us they are the most significant. We cannot do better, 
therefore, than to begin our account of his ideas and his art by a 
somewhat detailed study of these three poems. 

There can be little doubt that the order in which these poems 
are here discussed is also the order in which they were composed. 
The sentiments expressed in the longest of the three are such as 
to lead us to assign it to the earlier half of Solon’s life, before his 
archonship, when he was especially distrustful of the rich.t It 

1Cf. Croiset (1903, p. 583): ‘*Il ne semble pas douteux qu’elle n’appar- 
tienne a la premiére partie de sa vie. La politique n’y tient encore aucune 
place: l’auteur est manifestement étranger aux préoccupations qui devaient, plus 
tard, l’absorber tout entier . . . il s’agissait d’orienter sa vie. Plus tard, elle 
(la question: Est-il désirable de s’enrichir ?) lui aurait paru oiseuse et peu digne 
de son attention.’’ Wilamowitz (1893, II, 314) regards the poem as a work of 
Solon’s old age, though he seems to have no evidence for this conclusion except 
what he regards as an old man’s spirit pervading the piece: ‘‘ jenes wunderbare 


gedicht, in dem der fromme des lebens und des strebens summe zieht, will ich 
hier nicht erlautern. das wiirde zu viel worte fordern, denn es ist nicht leicht, 
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must have been written at a time when he was interested in general 
moral questions and had not yet become involved in the particular 
difficulties of Athens which were his business during his term of 
office. The stage of growing interest in public affairs is marked 
by the second longest elegiac poem. It was in the third stage, 
after the archonship, that the longest iambic poem was composed 
as a defense of his actions in office.! 

The elegiac poem preserved by Stobaeus is,? with a single 
exception, the longest Greek poem which has survived from the 
period which intervened between the age of epic composition 
and the beginning of the fifth century. It is nearly twice as long 
as the next longest fragment of Solon. It affords us a welcome 
opportunity to study, in a more extended expression, his character- 
istic ideas, and to judge his poetical powers as they are exhibited 
in a more sustained effort. 

A multitude of questions present themselves to the reader of 
this poem, some touching its proper interpretation, others touch- 
ing the correct estimation of its literary and philosophical worth. 
An attempt to answer such questions must, of course, proceed 
from interpretation to criticism; we must be sure we understand 
before we presume to praise or blame. Let us consider, then, 
first, what Solon actually says. 


falls man mehr als einzelne disticha verstehen will. dem modernen aber wird es 
sauer, von allem rhetorischen disponiren abzusehen, auch von allen den kiinsten 
der Kallimachos und Properz und Ovid, und sich zutraulich vor die knie des 
alten zu setzen und seiner Muse zu lauschen, die ihn nach greisenart bald hierhin, 
bald dahin lockt, aber immer wieder in die bahn zuriickfiihrt, die ihm die alles 
beherrschende empfindung weist. ‘mensch, lerne, dass es mit unserer macht 
nicht getan ist, und dass der gott, der deine geschicke lenkt, wie es ihn beliebt, 
einmal abrechnung halt: mensch, lerne dich bescheiden.’ zum verstandnis des 
baues hilft Tibull, der an der dchten elegie gelernt hat ; bequemer noch hilft 
Goethe.”’ 

1 Croiset (1903), in an admirable and most suggestive essay, describes the 
change in Solon’s moral attitude which is displayed in the poems composed in 
the three periods of his life. The real subject of the essay is the development of 
moral ideas through the experiences and trials of the whole community, as it is 


illustrated in Solon’s poems. 
2 x] 
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The poem opens with an address to the Muses, which takes 
the form of a prayer. Solon prays that the Muses will grant him 
certain blessings which he evidently regards as essential to human 
happiness. He makes no appeal for poetical inspiration. : He 
turns to the Muses to ask for things which were generally thought 
to be bestowed by Zeus or some other of the greater gods. The 
address, therefore, is different from that at the beginning of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. Is it merely a literary form, or is it a sincere 
expression of faith in the power of the Muses to grant the boon 
which was asked? Certainly it was mostly the latter; but, per- 
haps, at the same time a little of the former. Though Solon does 
not say explicitly, in the manner of the Homeric hymn-writers, 
that he takes his beginning from the goddesses, yet unquestion- 
ably the solemn apostrophe is an open avowal that the poet is 
acting under their inspiration. He must have believed that he 
enjoyed an unusually intimate relation with these divinities, if 
he was moved to turn to them for aid in the general conduct of 
his life; poetry and the works of the Muses must have played a 
large part in his life; he must have felt that in some very special 
sense he lived under their patronage and protection; during the 
period in which this elegy was written, at any rate, poetry must 
have been something more to him than a pastime for idle hours. 

What does he desire at the Muses’ hands? Two things, of 
which one must come from the gods, the other from men. The 
first is happiness, especially the happiness which is produced by 
comfortable resources; the second is a good name among men. 
It is curious to observe that both these things, which the modern 
world regards as the achievement of a man’s own endeavors, are 
thought of by Solon as unattainable without external aid. We 
shall see later that the principal thesis of the poem is implicit in 
this conception. 

There is a corollary to the main petition. If he enjoys pros- 
perity and a fair esteem, he expects to be in a position to help 
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his friends and harm his enemies, returning good for good and 
evil for evil. This desire is expressed openly and without shame 
and was not in any way repugnant to the Greek moral sense. 

The prayer is complete in six lines. It would be hazardous 
to assume that Solon is trying to state in this brief space the com- 
plete formula for human life. But the lines are evidently care- 
fully phrased to give a fairly comprehensive definition of Solon’s 
ethical position; and when we come to review these lines after 
studying the rest of the poem, we are surprised to discover that 
there is latent in them a fundamental article of Hellenic faith. 

After the first six lines, instead of petitions addressed to the 
Muses, we find direct statements of fact and opinion concerning 
various circumstances of human life. Solon is simply writing 
down his own reflections in elegiac verse, aided, no doubt, by 
the inspiration of the Muses, but no longer speaking to them 
directly. 

It is immediately apparent even to a hasty reader of the poem 
that the mind of the author is much occupied with the question 
of money and its influence on human life and character: That 
this should have been a matter of great concern to him is not 
surprising when we recall the abuses which prevailed in Athens 
in the seventh century. Thoughtful men of the day must indeed 
have believed that the love of money is the root of all evil. In- 
stinctively, therefore, having prayed for happiness and _pros- 
perity, Solon is moved to define his position in the matter of money, 
which is indispensable in that form of happiness for which he has 
prayed. Without hesitation he proclaims frankly that he does 
desire money. But there are two ways of getting it: a man may 
get it justly and through the gift of heaven, or he may get it un- 
justly and contrary to the will of heaven. Of money got in the 
latter way Solon will have none; the former is safe and sure. 
There seems to be no doubt in his mind that heaven smiles upon 
justice and frowns upon injustice. To say that a man’s wealth 
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has been won through just means is the same as to say that it 
has been given him by the gods; and, conversely, unjust methods 
in the pursuit of riches will inevitably bring upon the offender the 
enmity of heaven. 

Solon says little of the financial fortunes of the just man. 
Two lines suffice for this. But he describes in some detail the 
operation of the punishment which overtakes the unjust money- 
getter. Ifa man grows rich through unjust means, he soon be- 
comes afflicted with that mental disorder which the Greeks called 
atn; he becomes blind to the truth about himself and the world 
in which he lives; he miscalculates his own powers in relation 
to the power of the gods; he grows headstrong and reckless ; 
he loses the regulating force of reason and sound sense. The 
disease is slight at the start, but rapidly grows worse. The 
victim’s behavior becomes more and more wild, more and more 
outrageous, and final and ultimate disaster is not long delayed. 
What the actual punishment is, we are not told. 

It would seem as if Solon were describing a course of events 
in which one circumstance follows another by the impersonal 
law of cause and effect. But it is not so that he conceives the 
matter. The whole affair is the work of Zeus, who uses the opera- 
tions of nature as the means of accomplishing his own will. The 
eye of Zeus is upon the culprit from the very beginning, and when 
the proper time comes he strikes. 

But there is an objection which can be raised to the truth 
of this moral law. It is a matter of common observation that 
sinners are not always overtaken by the consequences of their 
guilt. They sometimes enjoy their ill gotten gains in peace and 
go down untroubled to the grave. How is this to be explained? 
Not by maintaining that punishment awaits the guilty wretch 
in the life after death; this doctrine of the Orphic sect had not 
yet become current in the Greek world. To Solon, as to the 
Hebrew lawgiver, it seemed that the unexpiated sins of the fathers 
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were visited upon the innocent children of succeeding genera- 
tions. Early or late the blow is bound to fall. 

At this point Solon’s reflections take a wider sweep. He has 
traced the operation of the moral law in the matter of the ac- 
quisition of wealth. And the law is that men’s endeavors must 
conform to the will of the gods. Happiness and success will 
attend him who acquiesces in their rule; downfall and failure 
is the portion of all who run athwart their will. But in the mad 
rush of money-making men forget this law; they forget the in- 
exorable power of the gods; they believe that they can do as they 
will with their own; they live without god in the world. But 
are they alone in this? Solon looks out upon the world and finds 
that men of every walk in life are guilty of this same forgetful- 
ness. They are blind to things as they are. They struggle and 
strive and fret, heedless of the certain truth that the outcome of 
their efforts les with the gods alone. Solon leads before us in 
review the various trades and professions, and shows us the world 
bustling over its affairs, oblivious of its impotence. Toil as they 
will, men will receive no more and no less than the gods will give. 

As he contemplates the spectacle of human fortunes, Solon 
is led to assume a more pessimistic attitude. Men are not always 
to blame, after all, if they fail, They move forward into the 
darkness of the future, danger besets them on every side, they 
cannot know the proper course. One man, who strives to live 
well according to his lights, comes to grief; while the gods shower 
their favors upon another who offends against every standard of 
human conduct. | 

But though Solon fails to discover the divine law that governs 
the world at large, he feels confident about one portion of ethical 


1 Girard (1869, p. 203), after quoting this portion of the poem, says : “ Voila 
dans sa sincérité le sentiment paien, nullement détaché de la vie réelle, amoureux 
des biens qu’elle comporte, mettant dans le nombre les biens d’opinion et méme, 
puisqu’il faut avoir des ennemis, le plaisir d’étre redouté par les siens, mais se 
représentant sous une grande image la justice divine et en adorant avec soumis- 
sion la sanction nécessaire jusque dans ses effets les plus impitoyables.”’ 
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theory. Returning to the subject which occupies the earlier 
part of the poem, he repeats, in different words, his account of 
the course which is inevitably followed when a man is smitten 
with the lust for money. But, this time, there is no distinction 
between honest and dishonest riches. Wealth itself, though it is 
given by the gods, is a poison which works subtly in the system 
and brings about moral dissolution in the end. With these ob- 
servations the poem comes to a close. 

In this poem Solon does not present a consistent philosophy 
nor an adequate solution of the riddle of human life. He does not 
even attempt to do this. There are certain tacit assumptions in 
his mind which serve as points of rest in his reflections upon the 
fortunes of men. These assumptions we fairly recognize as the 
commonly accepted creed of the day. If we try to formulate 
this creed, we shall be better able to estimate the originality and 
independence of Solon’s own thought. 

The efforts of men in the world are properly directed to the 
attainment of their own happiness. They are restrained, however, 
by certain moral principles from complete liberty of action: 
some actions are good, some are bad, and abiding happiness can- 
not be secured through methods which are discountenanced by 
society. But aside from this negative restriction, men must 
steer their way through life without a compass. The sovereign 
control over their fortunes lies with Zeus and the hierarchy of 
the gods. Mortals cannot know the mind of the gods nor the 
ultimate outcome of any course of action. Undoubtedly the 
gods frown upon behavior which is reprobated by men; that is, 
the divine government follows the moral laws which are recog- 
nized by humanity. But this tenet in the creed demands a robust 
faith, and men are constantly baffled by the inscrutability of 
divine purposes. One thing alone is certain: men must take what 
the gods send. By an exercise of faith they may believe that 
the rule of the gods is wise and regular and consistent, and that 
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man’s problem is to discover the wisdom and regularity of their 
rule, and to order his life in harmony therewith. But in general 
we may suppose that the harmony of divine purposes was beyond 
the sight of most Greeks of that time, and that they recognized 
higher powers who, though they might be benevolent, were largely 
capricious. 

This is a fair statement of the common Greek view of life so 
far as it is presented in this poem. Does Solon make any modifica- 
tion in these current opinions, or any addition to them? I should 
say that he does not. He exhibits the normal attitude of pious 
perplexity. He makes no penetrating study of the problem of 
human destiny; he proposes no substitute for the time-honored 
rule of unresisting acquiescence to the decrees of heaven; he 
reaffirms the helpless dependence of humanity. The poem, I 
repeat, was not written to present a new philosophy of life. 
What then can we regard as the essential thing for which the 
poem was written? 

The moving impulse, I take it, which prompted Solon to write 
the poem was the desire to set forth the results of his observation 
on the moral effects of riches and the acquisition of riches. He 
had, in his mercantile career, abundant opportunity to watch 
the results of the passionate money-making of the day. He had 
formed certain definite opinions concerning the inevitable moral 
degradation which seemed to him to attend that form of activity. 
These opinions he imparts to us in no uncertain language, and he 
reveals the depth of his study by the poetical fervor of his ex- 
pression. On this matter he speaks with the energy and convic- 
tion of a Hebrew prophet. But he does not confine himself to 
this single ethical problem. He 1s led by it to a discussion of the 
larger topic of human helplessness. Unquestionably the moral 
vigor of the poem is impaired thereby; he himself feels the in- 
stability of the opinions which he expresses in the second part 
of the poem, and returns at the end to the sure ground of his 
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special theme which he has worked out thoroughly. But though 
there may be a loss in moral vigor, we cannot but admire the lively 
picture of the world at work which he paints in the second half 
of the poem. 

Is the poem complete as we have it? Of this there is little 
doubt. We have evidence in Clement of Alexandria to show that 
the poem actually began with the verse which stands first in 
Stobaeus’s quotation.' And though there is no positive evidence 
for the end, it is not unreasonable to believe that we have the 
closing lines. The theme is completely developed and the poet 
recurs at the end to the subject which occupied him at the begin- 
ning. For amoral discourse, the poem is long enough; more could 
easily be added to a composition so loose in texture, but one feels 
that there would be genuine loss if the poem were further protracted. 

There has been some difference of opinion concerning the merit 
of the poem.2 Some have found in it nothing but an agegrega- 
tion of disjointed scraps; others have regarded it as a splendid 
work of genius. As a matter of fact it is not a splendid work of 
genius, and there is some excuse for the charge that it is an aggre- 
gation. The habit of sententious utterance which is incident to 
the composition of elegiac verse, and a certain abruptness of 
transition give one the impression of a work which, as Solon him- 


1 See commentary on vs. 1. 

2 Bernhardy (Griech. Lit. Il, 357) expressed his disapproval in these words : 
‘¢Bin eigenthiimliches aggregat liegt in fr. 5 (=12 Bergk = xl) vor, welches 
erstlich fremdartige, durch kiihlern ton gezeichnete schlusssatze aus Theognis 
empfangen hat, denn durch die matten distichen 39-42 verwissert ist ; endlich 
fordert der zusammenhang, dass v. 87. 38 vor 59 eingeschoben werden.’’ Schnei- 
dewin (1848, p. 110) came to the poet’s defense, and spoke of the ‘einfach 
schéner gedankengang des herrlichen gedichts.’’ He finds the closing lines of 
the poem highly appropriate, and does not admit for a moment that they were 
composed by Theognis. Furthermore, he believes the poem to be complete. 
Leutsch (1872) brings forward evidence to show that this was one of the poems 
of Solon which became famous early, but he maintains that poetically it is one 
of the least successful. He charges especially that the exposition is incomplete. 
Rost, on the other hand, asserts (1884) that it belongs ‘‘zu dem hervorragend- 
sten . . . was Solon als dichter geschaffen hat, und uns den geist desselben be- 
sonders getreu abspiegelt.’’ For Wilamowitz’s opinion, see p. 104, foot- 
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self might say, is not €uedos ex vedtov mvOuevos és Kopupyv.' At 
the same time, it unquestionably springs from a single impulse 
and possesses a genuine unity of conception. ‘This, I trust, has 
been made clear in the analysis of the thought which has already 
been given. 

The poem is not a work of profound inspiration. It is not 
characterized by deep poetical feeling or bold imagination; nor 
does it contain moral and philosophical views of great weight or 
originality. Nevertheless, it is an entirely meritorious perform- 
ance. It is well written; it exhibits a power of trenchant ut- 
terance; it is graced by truly Hellenic balance of phrase; it 
reveals a ready instinct for metaphor and personification; and 
above all, it includes an extended simile of great beauty, of which 
even Homer would not be ashamed. We may justly be grateful 
to Stobaeus for its preservation, both because of its own intrinsic 
worth, and because it is one of the most important documents 
for the history of Greek ethical thought in the sixth century. 

The next longest of Solon’s poems, the elegy quoted by De- 
mosthenes to shame his rival Aeschines with a picture of the 
sturdy morality of the first Athenian statesman, forms a striking 
sequel to the poem which has just been discussed. In the first 
of the two poems Solon gives utterance to broad philosophical 
reflections without any particular application of them. It is an 
exposition of his theory concerning the curse of riches. There 
is nothing to indicate that the poem is a result of his observations 
in Athens alone. In the second poem he comes directly to the 
state of affairs in Athens and shows how the theory which he had 
previously expounded finds practical application within his own 
unhappy city. 

1 Wilamowitz (1913, p. 257) attributes the difficulty of interpretation to the 
paratactic structure and the absence of illuminating particles. ‘‘ Dass die Fahig- 
keit zu denken,’’ he says (p. 258), ‘‘der Ausdrucksfahigkeit so weit voraus ist 


(was die Erga des Hesiodos ebenfalls so schwer macht) erhdht den Reiz dieser 
Erstlingsfriichte moralischer Dialektik.”’ 
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Athens is threatened with impending ruin. But, says Solon, 
the gods are not to blame; Athena is faithful and just in her 
devotion. The responsibility les with the men of Athens them- 
selves. Avarice and greed, and the moral degradation which 
they entail, are bringing the state to destruction. Thereupon 
Solon describes with burning indignation the rapacity of the rich 
and the sufferings of the poor. It is not a question of abstract 
ethics now, but an appalling reality which he sets before the reader. 
And he has discovered, he thinks, both the cause and the cure. 

The poem was written with the definite purpose of urging 
upon the Athenians the only remedy which would restore the 
health of society. Lawlessness is the cause of the mischief and * 
a law-abiding spirit will be its cure. He proclaims with great 
eloquence the virtues of Eunomia as a panacea for the evils which 
afflict the state. The poem is not a querulous lament over an 
inevitable decline. It offers a constructive policy which will 
lead to better things. His program includes the recognition of 
sound laws, both moral and civil, equitable administration of 
them, and loyal obedience to them. It may seem as if Solon’s 
recommendations were still vague and intangible’ But we 
know that he made proposals definite and concrete enough to 
lead to his appointment as dictator. Meanwhile in the present 
poem he enunciated the broad policy which should be the guide 
in the reconstruction of society. 

This poem is more forcible and vigorous and better constructed 
than the first. Here there is no doubt and uncertainty in the 
reader’s mind. The thought proceeds by logical steps from the 
beginning to the end. The philosopher is now the statesman 
but still the poet. Passing from the universality of Aéky, he 
now preaches the practical expedient of Nopos. 

The third poem of the group shows Solon in the midst of his 
work, putting into practice the principles which he had pro- 
claimed in the second. Dictator of Athens, he had had the 
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opportunity to right the wrongs which he had described with so 
much energy. This he claims to have done. There is no place 
now for philosophical reflection. In terse iambic meter, in con- 
crete and vigorous language, he recounts the steps he has taken 
for the amelioration of Athenian affairs. Poetic imagination does 
not fail him: he ean still conceive of the august figure of Aiky as 
a witness at the bar of time. And he writes with an assured 
mastery of composition. But the contrast in tone and spirit 
between the first long elegy and this later iambic poem is striking 
enough. This later style, as far as we can see from the extant 
poems, is most characteristic of Solon. The intimate associa- 
tion between his poetry and the public life of Athens is the thing 
which chiefly distinguishes him from the other elegists who wrote 
of human fortunes in general.! 


2 


Though Solon did not fail to observe the essential unhappiness 
of human life, he did not yield to the despair of the pessimist. 
He felt that there was a way in which men could adjust themselves 
to their environment so as to save themselves from much of the 
suffering with which they were afflicted. Lack of wisdom, of 
intelligence, of foresight, of self-control, he believed to lie at the 
bottom of human unhappiness. Men failed to see things as they 
were. They were themselves to blame for much of their suffering. 
Others laid the blame for human suffering and the injustice which 
prevails in the world on the gods. Some, like Theognis, cried out 
bitterly against the capricious cruelty of the gods. Not so Solon. 
He did not, indeed, make the rash boast that he had discovered 
the divine purpose which guides the action of the gods. The 

1 Girard (1869, p. 190), speaking of the martial elegies of Tyrtaeus and the 
political poems of Solon, observes: ‘Quel fait inoui dans Vhistoire! et quel 
peuple que celui ot cet art d’imagination, que la civilisation des Ages suivants 


devait reléguer parmi les jouissances littéraires, se retrouve ainsi 4 deux siécles 
d’intervalle comme l’arme la meilleure du patriotisme ! ”’ 
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will of the gods is inscrutable, and their ways are past finding out. 
But Solon had faith to believe that the gods are just. Their 
workings are long and slow; they alone can discern the end. 
Man’s condemnation of the gods is due to hasty judgment of un- 
completed work. The gods sometimes let men have their way 
for a space, and then men blame the gods for the results of their 
own folly. The mind of Zeus is not quick to wrath for each offense. 
But sooner or later punishment comes for transgression. Since 
it is only too evident that punishment does not always come within 
the lifetime of the transgressor, Solon, like the author of the 
Hebrew decalogue, found the explanation in the fact that children 
suffer for the sins of their fathers. Everywhere he shows full 
respect for the gods, and the gods are the ancient gods of the 
Greeks. There is no allusion in his poems to the crude and worldly 
myths which were attached to their names. How Solon was 
affected by these tales we have no way of knowing. The gods 
whom he knows are omnipotent, inscrutable, just, scarcely per- 
sonal. There is no evidence that he had passed through the 
travail of religious doubt in order to reach this pure conception, 
stripped as it was of popular absurdities. Pindar, Aeschylus, 
and Euripides were going to find perplexities enough. But 
Solon seems to have held instinctively a dignified faith and not 
to have troubled his head over the puzzles of theology. 

Human error springs from ignorance and folly. Failing to 
discern the incontrovertible order of things, men refuse to ac- 
quiesce in their own drab existence. What the gods give, they 
refuse, and they seek something different from what destiny has 
allotted them. They are stirred with hopes which they them- 
selves have no power to fulfill. They defy the established prin- 
ciples of society, sanctioned alike by gods and men. Spoiled by 
success, they yield to temptation, defy the law, and seize ruth- 
lessly whatever they desire. One form of error is mere passive 
stupidity ; the other is active defiance of the law of moderation : 
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but both alike are folly. The common path of moral degenera- 
tion leads from extravagance and excess, through insolence and 
arrogance, to madness and infatuation. One can save himself 
from this headlong descent only by moderation and self-control. 
The path of righteousness is indeed a strait and narrow path: 
on the one side are the dangers of a stunted existence, on the other 
the dangers of excess. Between the two, man can be saved only 
by the guiding principle of moderation and self-control. Solon 
held to this principle consistently throughout. In his earlier 
years he emphasized the evils of extravagance and avarice and 
the disaster which results from them; after his archonship he 
thought more of the folly of stupidity. But it was always adpoowvy 
which lay at the root of Athenian troubles. 

As men are led into error by folly, so they are saved from 
error by wisdom. Salvation comes by éAvois ddpooivns. Through 
wisdom men can understand their own powers and limitations ; 
they can understand the orderly course of the universe and see 
that it may not be safely transgressed ; wisdom will not, indeed, 
assure them happiness ; but it will assure them the largest measure 
of happiness which the gods and fate will allow. With this they 
must be content. Any effort to force an increase is presumption 
and leads to moral decline and eventually to ruin. Men may 
strive for all good things so long as they conduct themselves in 
accordance with the divinely appointed order. In this way they 
will win the approval of the gods and the praise of men. Dis- 
obedience to the moral law, dé«éa, is inevitably punished by the 
higher powers. 

In the famous interview between Solon and Croesus, Herod- 
otus put into the mouth of Solon a speech which reads like a 
paraphrase of Solon’s philosophical opinions. He must have 
borrowed directly from the poems the ideas of which the speech 
is composed. The sources of many of them can still be seen in 
the extant fragments; others he may have drawn from poems 
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which are now lost. It seems fair to suppose that the speech is 
something in the nature of an informal summary of Solon’s doc- 
trine as Herodotus found it in his own poems, and, as a summary, 
we cannot afford to overlook it: ! 


Oh! Croesus, thou askedst a question concerning the condition of 
man, of one who knows that the power above us is full of jealousy, and 
fond of troubling our lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and 
experience much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years 
I regard as the limit of the life of man. In these seventy years are con- 
tained, without reckoning interealary months, twenty-five thousand 
and two hundred days. Add an interealary month to every other year, 
that the seasons may come round at the right time, and there will be 
besides the seventy years, thirty-five such months, making an addition 
of one thousand and fifty days. The whole number of the days contained 
in the seventy years will thus be twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty, whereof not one but will produce events unlike the rest. Hence 
man is wholly accident. For thyself, oh! Croesus, I see that thou art 
wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations; but with respect to 
that whereon thou questionest me, I have no answer to give, until I 
hear that thou hast closed thy life happily. For assuredly he who pos- 
sesses great store of riches is no nearer happiness than he who has what 
suffices for his daily needs, unless it so hap that luck attend upon him, 
and so he continue in the enjoyment of all his good things to the end of 
life. For many of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, 
and many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. Men of 
the former class excel those of the latter but in two respects; these last 
exeel the former in many. The wealthy man is better able to content 
his desires, and to bear up against a sudden buffet of calamity. The 
other has less ability to withstand these evils (from which, however, 
his good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following blessings : 
he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from misfortune, happy in 
his children, and comely to look upon. If, in addition to all this, he end 
his life well, he is of a truth the man of whom thou art in search, the man 
who may rightly be termed happy. Call him, however, until he die, 
not happy but fortunate. Scarcely, indeed, can any man unite all these 
advantages: as there is no country which contains within it all that it 
needs, but each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and the best 
country is that which contains the most; so no single human being is 
complete in every respect — something is always lacking. He who 


1 Herodotus i 32 (Rawlinson’s translation). 
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unites the greatest number of advantages, and retaining them to the day 
of his death, then dies peaceably, that man alone, sire, is, in my judgment, 
entitled to bear the name of ‘‘happy.’’ But in every matter it behooves 
us to mark well the end: for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of hap- 
piness, and then plunges them into ruin. 


In this speech there seems to be only one false note, and that 
is at the very beginning. There is nothing in the poetry of 
Solon which we still possess to justify us in believing that he 
regarded the power above us as “‘full of jealousy and fond of 
troubling our lot.’”’ He may have entertained this belief; but 
there is something in it repugnant to the general conception of 
the world and of the gods which is revealed in the poems. [!t 
seems far more likely that Herodotus himself, conscicusly or un- 
consciously, imported into his paraphrase of Solon’s thought, 
the idea which is so characteristic of his own philosophy. He 
attributed to Solon, says Plutarch,! his own view concerning the 
nature of the gods. But with this exception, the resemblance 
between the speech in Herodotus and Solon’s own poems will 
be manifest to all. 

On the model of the orderly universe and contented human 
acquiescence therein, Solon conceived his ideal of political salva- 
tion. That men may live together happily, it is necessary that 
they should establish a system of wise laws and give them their 
ready obedience. Selfishness, arrogance, and caprice have no 
place under a reign of law. We have seen how Solon endeavored 
to provide for Athens this utopian state, and how, to a great 
extent, he failed. But he did not fail because his ideal was wrong. 
He failed because the problem which he set himself was so great 
a one that though the world has puzzled over it for twenty-five cen- 
turies the solution has not yet been found. But the world is more 
sure than ever that the means which Solon proposed for its solu- 
tion is the right one. A reign of law, in which there shall be wise 


1 De Herodoti malignitate 15, p. 858 a. 
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laws and prompt and ready obedience to them, is the goal towards 
which men have more and more consciously directed their efforts. 
It is no slight thing that Solon discovered the formula for the 
organization of human society which is still applied to-day with 
ever increasing success. 
_ The common habit of the great Greek poets, of Homer, Pindar, 
and the tragedians, was to allow their reflections on human life 
and men’s relation to the higher powers that govern the universe 
to reveal themselves through concrete and vivid mythical narra- 
tives. Or, at least, they provided ample mythical illustration 
of their ideas. In the main, the substance of Greek poetry is 
Greek mythology, infused with a spirit of philosophical reflec- 
tion. But in Solon’s poems, in the extant fragments at least, 
myths have no place. He does not read his lessons of morality 
and religion in the legendary adventures of the heroes of the race. 
Nor yet does he present his ideas concerning personal and social 
virtue as an abstract ethical system. They appear in dramatic 
setting in the poems which deal with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Athens. They are not merely moral maxims flung out 
in a void, but a set of practical principles which guided him in 
his public life. We miss the charm of personal character and 
personal incident which legend supplies, but we have in place 
of it a vivid contemporaneousness which serves the same purpose 
of imparting to Solon’s poetry the necessary life and reality. 
The fair-minded reader will not fail to perceive a genuine 
poetical inspiration in the fragments of Solon’s poetry. He will 
be embarrassed to some degree by the occasional nature of some 


1Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 60) : ‘‘die Frangoisvase entziickt uns durch die 
epische erzihlungskunst ihrer bilder ; der abglanz der ganzen grossen sagenherr- 
lichkeit ruht auf ihr, die im mutterlande noch alle herzen beherrschte. in 
Ionien war sie schon verblasst ; die demokratie hatte die nachkommen der heroen 
zuriickgedringt, und Mimnernos konnte die sage bereits, ein vorlaufer der Alex- 
andriner, zu spielendem schmucke verwenden. bei Solon tritt sie ganz und gar 
zuriick. dem pompésen wesen des rittertumes ist sein einfacher sinn vollends 
abgeneigt.”’ 
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of the poems and Solon’s preoccupation with contemporary affairs. 
This is no doubt a hindrance to the universality which charac- 
terizes all great poetry. But it has just been remarked that this 
very circumstance gives to Solon’s work a certain dramatic 
reality, the lack of which makes Theognis’s sententious poems, for 
example, somewhat dry reading. One of the chief merits of 
Solon’s poetry is its intense moral earnestness and the undoubted 
importance of the issues involved. It is instinct with the strong 
feeling and true emotion of a generous-minded patriot. It is not 
the light product of a politician’s idle moments nor yet the mere 
instrument of a place-seeker. It is the sincere and unaffected 
outpouring of feelings which sprang from the very core of his exist- 
ence. Solon the statesman and Solon the poet were not two men 
but one and indivisible. The moral vigor of the statesman was 
the inspiration of the poet. Such conditions may not produce 
the greatest poetry, but they may produce poetry of a high merit 
even though of a humbler sort. 

All the moral earnestness in the world, however, could not have 
made real poetry if there had not been something of poetic vision, 
some fire of imagination to kindle in the reader some warmth 
responsive to the glow in the heart of the poet. Such imagina- 
tive power Solon possessed even in a notable degree. It shows 
itself principally in the wealth of metaphor which is to be found 
in the fragments: a demagogue extracts a profit from political 
agitation as if he were getting the butter from the milk; shrewd 
men walk with the tread of a fox; a political schemer gets power 
into his hands as a fisherman catches fish in his net ; wealth follows 
dishonest men with reluctance; public disaster issues from ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous men as lightning flashes from a thunder 
cloud; social demoralization climbs over the garden wall and 
brings affliction into the life of private citizens. Here are examples 
enough of Solon’s open eye and keen vision. And we should not 
forget the two fine passages which are perhaps the best in the 
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poems that survive: the splendid comparison of the justice of 
Zeus with the sudden spring wind which drives away the clouds 
and vapors and makes the world clean again; and the glowing 
eulogy of Eunomia with its series of striking images. Solon 
could not match perhaps the poignant vividness of Archilochus, 
but he is superior in this regard to all the other elegiac and iambic 
poets of the early age. Furthermore, this imagery is not an arti- 
ficial embellishment; it is spontaneous and unaffected. Solon 
has no tricks and graces of style. His poetry is sincere, straight- 
forward, intent upon the serious business in hand, and no effort 
is wasted on ornamentation. 

There is a marked versatility in Solon’s manner of expression. 
He has equal skill with the trenchant epigram, which is character- 
istic of the elegiac couplet, and with the longer graceful phrase 
which is not bound either at the beginning or the end by the exi- 
gencies of the meter. At times he writes with something of the 
condensed suggestiveness of Sophocles; again his utterances 
remind one of Archilochus by their force and bluntness.!. With 
true Attic ease and grace his style adapts itself naturally and with- 
out constraint to changing moods. 

The language of the elegiac poems was the conventional modi- 
fied epic speech which was employed by all elegiac poets of the 
period. Countless words and phrases are taken from Homer. 
The direct successor of epic poetry, elegiac poetry still adhered 
closely to the old style in spite of the wide difference in tone 
and purpose. But one feels no constraint or lack of ease in 
Solon’s employment of the conventional speech. He uses it 
naturally and handily as a tool to which he had grown well 
accustomed. The course of his thought is never dominated by 


1Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 61): ‘‘der rechte nochfolger Homers und der 
rechte Athener ist er vollends in dem was ihn von dem Jonier Archilochos 
scheidet, dem unvergleichlich grésseren aber an den persdnlichsten irdischen 
klebenden dichter : der sinn fiir die durcharbeitung der zufalligen wirklichkeit 
zur typischen wahrheit.”’ 
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the epic tradition. When the language of Homer is inadequate 
to his new uses, he easily mingles with it words out of the 
natural speech of the day. In the iambic and trochaic fragments 
he passes almost entirely from under epic control. In these we 
recognize the forerunners of the perfected speech of the Attic 
drama of the fifth century.! 

When one reflects upon Solon’s work as a poet in Athens in 
the sixth century, certain questions thrust themselves forward 
for which it is difficult to find satisfactory answers. Was Solon 
the only man in Athens who was using poetry for political pur- 
poses? Where did he acquire the habit of expressing his views 
on public affairs in verse? Was political controversy regularly 
carried on by means of partisan poems? There is not the slightest 
hint that other men in Athens were writing poetry. Solon never 
speaks as if he were replying to the written statement of an op- 
ponent. Poets are indeed mentioned by him in the list of pro- 
fessions which he gives in his longest elegiac poem. It may be 
that the making of verses was common among the Athenians of 
the day: or it may be that Solon was alone in his use of this power- 
ful instrument. At any rate we know nothing of any poetry but 
Solon’s. Possibly his early travels had given him a unique 
opportunity to master the art of composition in its home in Asia 
Minor, so that he could bring it back and use it among his own 
people. These are only conjectures; but it is well to pose the 


1 The judgment of Nageotte (1888, p. 166) on the poetical art of Solon de- 
serves to be quoted for its justice and its moderation: ‘*Ce qui était bien a lui 
encore, c’est le caractére calme, serein, de son exposition, la facilité amiable 
avec laquelle il manie ses pensées. On sent tout de suite, en le lisant, qu’ona 
changé de région et qu’on est sous le ciel de l’Attique. Point de tension ni 
d’effort, une grande sobriété d’images, de comparaisons, une langue saine, claire, 
un style sans prétention qui ne craint pas de descendre parfois jusqu’aux limites 
de la prose ; et sous cet extérieur simple, une grande expérience des choses, un 
esprit avisé, une Ame élevée et droite, un coeur profondément humain, voila ce 
qu’est la poésie de Solon, qu’il ne faut ni placer trop haut ni mettre trop bas. 
Quoi qu’en aient pu penser quelques Athéniens, ce qui lui manqua pour égaler 
Homeére, ce ne fut pas seulement le loisir, mais le talent. Solon n’est pas un 
grand artiste, pas plus de reste que Tyrtée. Il n’a pas le génie créateur d’ Archi- 
loque, mais c’est un honnéte homme qui sait écrire en vers.”’ 
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questions at least, if only to show how slight our knowledge of 
Solon’s world is after all. 

It is often said that Solon used poetry to accomplish results 
which would in the modern world be effected by prose pam- 
phlets. Since the art of composition in prose was not yet known, 
it did not occur to him to express his ideas and publish them other- 
wise than in verse. There is truth in this; but there is something 
more to be said. The counterpart in the ancient world of the mod- 
ern pamphlet was the harangue. Men defended their policies and 
attacked their opponents in public speeches. The ancient Greek 
political instrument was oratory. In later times, when prose pam- 
phlets were issued, they still took the form of speeches. Solon 
himself says at the beginning of the poem called “ Salamis” that 
he has come with a poem instead of aspeech. The notable thing is, 
not that he employed verse instead of written prose, but that he 
appealed to the people through poetry rather than oratory. He 
may have been an orator, too. We know nothing about this. 
In public life, he must have found it necessary often to make 
public addresses. But the question remains why he made use 
of verse at all. The skill had been gained through his practice 
of writing poems on the subjects which were common among the 
elegiac poets — love, the fortunes of men, the ways of the gods, 
the shortness of life, human follies. Possessing this skill he chose 
to use it for political ends. Certain advantages are manifest 
in this practice. The persuasive power of a speech extends no 
farther than the speaker’s voice and ends with the speech itself. 
A poem may be repeated again and again; it may be carried 
everywhere ; its rhythmical sentences linger in the mind. It is 
especially valuable for the slow molding of popular opinion. It 
makes a permanent appeal to the feelings. It was no doubt. 
Solon’s most effective instrument in the gradual propagation of 
the ideas which must be implanted in men’s minds if the reforms 
which he had in view were to be successful. 
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It is surprising that the ancient authors made so little of the 
fact that Solon was the first Athenian poet. One would think 
that in view of the primacy of Athenian letters in the fifth century, 
Athenian writers would have spoken with interest, if not with 
pride, of the poetical work of their great lawgiver. There may have 
been, undoubtedly there were, other poets in Athens in the sixth 
century ; but they were comparatively insignificant. Solon, pre- 
eminent as a statesman, was also in some measure preéminent as 
a poet. He is one of the few elegiac poets whose poems have 
been preserved. And yet no attempt was ever made by the 
Athenians to claim him as peculiarly a poet of Athens and the 
first of an illustrious line. His poems were not neglected: they 
were sung at festivals and took their place by the side of the other 
great poetry of the past. It would seem as if the Athenian 
abandonment of any claim to proprietorship was an example of 
what may be called the Panhellenic attitude of the Greeks to- 
ward their literature. In politics, union and harmony were im- 
possible among the jealous Greek states; but in literature there 
seemed to be always an instinctive internationalism. All great 
Greek poets and philosophers belonged to the whole Greek world 
in common. Greek writers moved easily from place to place. 
Their books enjoyed equal favor and equal authority throughout 
the world. Ionian Homer, Boeotian Hesiod, Lesbian Sappho, 
Spartan Tyrtaeus, Sicilian Empedocles, Macedonian Aristotle, 
belonged to all Greeks in common. Literature, like language, was 
a bond which held together politically discordant communities. 
Literature embodied the spirit of the race, and however much 
they quarreled among themselves, the Greeks always felt that 
in spirit they were more closely related to one another than they 
were to any foreign people. Solon’s poetry forms a part of this 
common Greek possession; when one thinks of him as a poet it 
seems almost accidental that he was an Athenian — and this in 
spite of the fact that so much of his poetry was bound up with 
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Athenian affairs. ‘‘Our Solon,” the Athenians might say when 
they thought of their great lawgiver and the founder of their 
democracy; but as a poet they did not look upon him as the 
founder of an Athenian school or the first of a line of Athenian 
poets. 

On one occasion, at the celebration of the Apaturia, according 
to Plato’s story in the Timaeus, some of the poems of Solon had 
been recited in the prize contests for boys. As it happened, the 
elder Critias was present, and one of the bystanders remarked to 
him that in his opinion Solon had not only been the wisest of 
men but also the noblest of poets. In saying this he may have 
been expressing his own real opinion, or he may simply have 
wished to say something agreeable to the old man who was proud 
of his relationship to Solon. At any rate, Critias was much 
pleased, and asserted that if Solon had carried out his plan of 
composing a poem on the story of Atlantis, he would easily have 
made a place for himself by the side of Homer and Hesiod. 

Now Plato, whose attitude toward the poets has always been a 
subject of discussion, was criticized in antiquity for this extrava- 
gant praise of Solon. But Proclus pointed out,! what is perfectly 
obvious, that the favorable judgment was not his own, but merely 
put into the mouths of certain characters in his story. Not satis- 
fied with this, however, Proclus goes on to show that the epithet 
which has been translated ‘‘ noblest’ really belonged to Solon by 
good right. This Greek word, éAevOepsraros, is untranslatable in 
its connotation. It is related to the word which means “ free,”’ 
eXevOepos, as the Latin liberalis is related to liber, and it describes 
the ideal character which can only be attained by a free man 
in contrast with a slave. The English word ‘‘ noble” has a simi- 
lar connotation in contrast with ‘‘mean.’’ Proclus maintains 
that Solon deserves the title by virtue of his fearless freedom 
in thought and expression. Most poets, he says, in their strug- 


1 See references on p. 11, footnote 3. 
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gle for the mot juste, only succeed in distorting their lines; 
and some through the variety of their conceits lose the real point 
of what they are trying to say. Solon is not guilty of either 
offense, and so deserves the title, even though Critias is the judge. 

It is hardly possible that Plato chose the word édcevbépios as 
an epithet, whether it expresses his own judgment or not, without 
some recollection of Solon’s lifelong struggle in the cause of free- 
dom. It unites in the happiest manner what is best in Solon’s 
work as a statesman and asa poet. In the one capacity, he was 
a high-minded, loyal, and unselfish supporter of the principle of 
political and economic freedom; in the other he was a frank, 
sincere, and unaffected artist, who instead of being a slave to his 
technique wielded it with supple dexterity. Our remembrance 
of Solon will not be far wrong if there lingers in our minds, in 
connection with his name, the epithet which Plato chose — 
Sorwv 6 €Aevbépios. 
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Plato Amatores 133 ¢: Oic® dpa, jv & eyo, 6 tT éotiv Td 
dirocodgeiv ; Lavy ye, €bn. Ti odv éotiv; Ednv eyo. Tid arreo 
ye i) KaTA TO XoAwVOS; + LDorAwv yap Tov ei7e — 


ynpackw 8 aiel todda dudackdpevos ° 


» a) a iv4 totes \ an vA / / \ / 

Kal é“ol doxet ovTws ael yphvar &Y ye TL pavOdvery TOV wédrAXOVTA 
/ \ , ” \ UA 1539) Ue a 
dirocodycev, Kal vewTepov dvTa Kal TpeaBUTEpoOY, iv’ ws TrEloTA 
év T® Bi@ wan. 
II 

Plato Lysis 212 de: Ov« dpa éotl hirov ta dirodvTe ovdév 
bn) ovK avTidirovy. Ovx« Eoixev. OS apa dirtroi eiow ods av 
Of im7rot wn avTidtA@orv, ovde hiroptvyes, ovd’ av diroxvves ye Kal 
dirovot kal diroyvpvactal Kat didocodot, av pr 7 codia avTors 
avTipthyn. i ptAovar pév TavTa ExaoToL, ov pévTo. dira dvTa, 
adrra revde? 0 TroinTys, Os Epy 


» a AQ 7 , \ , 4 
OdBuos, @ watdes Te hiou Kal pavuyes UTToOL 
x 4 5 \ \ /, 5 , 
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I 


“Do you know, then,” said I, “what is meant by the pur- 
suit of wisdom ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Ts it not the sort of thing which is implied in the saying 
of Solon? He said, you remember, ‘As I grow old I am ever 
learning many things that are new.’ I, too, believe that a man 
who is engaged in the pursuit of wisdom, should follow Solon’s 
example and always have in hand some particular subject of 
study, both in his youth and in his later years, so that during 
the course of his life he may learn as great a variety of things 
as possible.” 


II 


“Then nothing is dear to a lover unless it returns the 
lover’s affection ?” 

“ Apparently not.” 

‘Then men are not fond of horses unless the horses are 
fond of them, nor of quails nor of dogs nor of wine nor of 
gymnastics, nor of wisdom, unless wisdom returns their love. 
Or perhaps we should say that men are fond of all these things, 
but that the things are not dear to them; in which case the 
poet is wrong who sings: ‘Happy is he who hath children 
dear and horses of uncloven hoof and dogs for the chase and a 
friend to receive him in a foreign land.” 

“1 do not think so,” said he. 


II 
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“ You think the’ poet is right ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then that which is beloved, is dear to the lover, appar- 
ently, whether its own feelings be those of love or even of 
hate. Babies, for instance, who do not yet love any one and 
who even hate their mothers and fathers when they are pun- 
ished by them, are nevertheless just at the moment when they 
hate their parents, more dear to them than at any other time.” 

‘It seems to me to be so.” 


IlI-V 


The organization of the state being such as I have de- 
scribed, the many were the slaves of the few, and, in conse- 
quence, the people rose in opposition to the upper classes. The 
feud was a violent one, and the opposing factions were pitted 
against one another for a long time. In the end, by common 
agreement, they elected Solon as archon, to act as arbitrator 
between them, and they intrusted him with the task of ‘revis- 
ing the constitution. His elegiac poem had already appeared 
which begins: “I am not unaware ; and pain lies heavy at my 
heart as I watch the oldest of Ionian states sinking lower and 
lower.” It is this same poem in which, presenting arguments 
for both sides, he champions first one party and then the other, 
and ends by counseling both alike to put a stop to the prevail- 
ing spirit of contention. Solon himself was a man who by 
birth and reputation belonged to the highest class; but his 
business activities and his limited means place him in the 
middle class. The main evidence for this statement, which is 
generally recognized to be true, he gives himself in this same 
group of poems, where he urges the rich not to be greedy : 
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“Calm the eager tumult of your hearts. You have forced 
your way forward to a surfeit of good things. Confine your 
swelling thoughts within reasonable bounds. For we shall not 
comply with your present disposition, and you yourselves will not 
find it meet for your own interests.” In general, he puts the 
blame for the dissension upon the wealthy class, and that is why 
he says, at the very beginning of the poem, that he fears their 
‘“‘covetousness and insolence,” implying that the hostile feelings 
which were prevalent were due to these causes. 


VI-XI 


All the authorities are agreed that the results of Solon’s re- 
forms were as I have described them. But he has alluded to 
them himself in several of his poems. One such passage runs 
as follows : 

“To the common people I have given such a measure of 
privilege as sufficeth them, ne'ther robbing them of the rights 
they had, nor holding out the . ope of greater ones ; and I have 
taken equal thought for those who were possessed of power and 
who were looked up to because of their wealth, careful that 
they, too, should suffer no indignity. I have taken a stand 
which enables me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and 
I have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other.” 

In another passage he explains what he believes to be the 
right way of dealing with the people: 

“The populace will follow its leaders best if it is neither 
left too free nor subjected to too much restraint. For excess 
giveth birth to arrogance, when great prosperity attendeth 
upon men whose minds lack sober judgment.” 

Again in another place he speaks of those who desired a re- 
distribution of the land : 

“They who gathered to share in the spoils entertained vast 
hopes. Every one of them expected to make his fortune, and 
thought that I, though I might prattle mildly now, would reveal 
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a nature stern enough in the end. Idle were their notions then, 
and now they are all angry with me and logk at me with side- 
long glances as at an enemy. They have’no reason to do so. 
What I promised, with the gods’ help I fulfilled ; other things 
I did not thoughtlessly undertake. I should find no pleasure 
in a thing which was achieved through the exercise of a tyrant’s 
power, nor should I be glad to see the rich soil of the fatherland 
divided equally among the good and the bad.” 

In still another passage he speaks of the cancellation of 
debts and of those who from their former state of servitude had 
been restored to liberty by the act of disburdenment: 

“Turning now to my own case, and considering first the 
objects for which I brought the people together, you ask me 
why I stopped before I had achieved those objects? The an- 
swer to this question may be found in the corroborative evidence 
which will be given before the tribunal of Time by the black 
Earth, the supreme mother of the divinities of Olympus. I re- 
moved the stones of her bondage which had been planted every- 
where, and she who was a slave before is now free. | I brought 
back to their own divinely founded home many Athenians who 
justly or unjustly had been sold into slavery in foreign lands, 
and I brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
exile, and who, through wandering long abroad, no longer spoke 
the Attic tongue; and I restored to liberty those who had been 
degraded to slavery here in their own land and trembled at 
their masters’ whims. These things I accomplished through 
arbitrary action, bringing force to the support of the dictates 
of justice, and I followed through to the end the course which 
I promised. On the other hand, I drafted laws, which show 
equal consideration for the upper and lower classes, and provide 
a fair administration of justice for every individual. An un- 
scrupulous and avaricious man, if he had got the whip hand of 
the city as I had, would not have held the people back. If I 
had‘adopted the policy which was advocated by my opponents 
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then, or if thereafter I had consented to the treatment which 
their opponents were always planning for them, this city would 
have lost many of her sons. ‘This was the reason why I stood 
out like a wolf at bay amidst a pack of hounds, defending my- 
self against attacks from every side.” 

Again he reproves the complaints which were made by both 
parties at a later time: | 

“The common people (if I must give public utterance to my 
rebuke) would never have beheld even in their dreams the 
blessings which they now enjoy. ... All the stronger and 
more powerful men in the city would sing my praises and seek 
to make me their friend.” 

For if another man, he said, had obtained this office, ‘he 
would not have held the people back, and he would not have 
rested until by continued agitation he had got the butter from 
the milk. But I set myself up as a barrier in the debatable 
land between the two hostile parties.” 
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XII 


Read, if you please, these elegiac verses of Solon. You will 
see from them, gentlemen, that Solon, too, despised men of his 
sort : 

“The ruin of our state will never come by the doom of Zeus 
or through the will of the blessed and immortal gods; for Pallas 
Athena, valiant daughter of a valiant sire, is our stout-hearted 
guardian, and she holdeth over us her protecting arms. It is 
the townsfolk themselves and their false-hearted leaders who 
would fain destroy our great city through wantonness and love 
of money. But they are destined to suffer sorely for their out- 
rageous behavior. They know not how to hold in check their 
full-fed lust, or, content with the merriment the banquet 
affords, to take their pleasure soberly and in order. . . . They 
are rich because they yield to the temptation of dishonest 
eourses......./ [hey spare neither the treasures of the gods nor 
the property of the state, and steal hke brigands one from an- 
other. They pay no heed to the unshaken rock of holy Justice, 
who, though she be silent, is aware of all that happeneth now or 
hath happened in the past, and, in course of time, surely cometh 
to demand retribution. Lo, even now there cometh upon the 
whole city a plague which none may escape. The people have 
come quickly into degrading bondage ; bondage rouseth from 
their sleep war and civil strife; and war destroyeth many in 
the beauty of their youth. Asif she were the prey of foreign 
foes, our beloved city is rapidly wasted and consumed in those 
secret conspiracies which are the delight of dishonest men. 

“These are the evils which stalk at home. Meanwhile the 
poor and needy in great numbers are loaded with shameful 
bonds and sold into slavery in foreign lands. ... Thus 
public calamity cometh to the house of every individual, and 
a man is no longer safe within the gates of his own court, 
which refuse him their protection. It leapeth over the garden- 
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Lessingiani: ye codd. 7 @adduov Schneidewin: 4 dadrdduw vulg. 33. kali é dua 
O. Schneider: kai @aua Butcher. 
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wall, however high it be, and surely findeth him out, though he 
run and hide himself in the inmost corner of his chamber. 

“These things my heart prompteth me to teach the Athe- 
nians, and to make them understand that lawlessness worketh 
moxe harm to the state than any other cause. But a law-abiding 
spirit createth order and harmony, and at the same time putteth 
chains upon evil-doers; it maketh rough things smooth, it 
checketh inordinate desires, it dimmeth the glare of wanton 
pride and withereth the budding bloom of wild delusion ; it 
maketh crooked judgments straight and softeneth arrogant be- 
havior ; it stoppeth acts of sedition and stoppeth the anger of 
bitter strife. Under the reign of law, sanity and wisdom pre- 
vail ever among men.” 

You hear, gentlemen of Athens, what Solon has to say about 
men of this kind, and about the gods, to whom, in his opinion, 
we owe the preservation of the state. 
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XITI-XIV 


Diodorus Siculus ix 20 [Exc. Vat. p. 21]: Aéyerar dé Toror 
Kal Tpoetrety Tots “AOnvatos tTHv éecowéevny Tupavvida bu’ éreyEelwv’ 


XU ex vehéedns méeheTar KLovos pevos HOE yardLlns, 
Bpovry & €«k \aprpys ylyverar aorepoms’ 
> “A a) a / /, »” > \ 4 
avdpav 5 €x peyahwy modus OAAUTAL, Els 5€ povapyxou 
Snpmos apelin SovAocvvHy eTETEV” 
5 Amy & é€dpart’ ov padudv €or kaTac yew 
vaTepov, aA’ On yp (mEpl) TaVTa voElv. 


\ a lal yo 
Kal META TAUTA TUPaVVODYTOS Edn’ 


> \ / \ 3) Me , / 
XIV ei 5€ merovOare AKuypa Ou vueTepny KaKoTNTA, 
py Geotow TovTwy potpav eTappepeTte 
avTot yap TovTous nueyoate pvova SovTes, 
kal dua TovTO KaKkny exyere SovAooVyP. 
eii-2 > @® \ Y Ne ¥ , 
5 vpewv © els pev EkaoTos addmekos tyveou Baive, 
ovpracw 8 wily yavvos eveot. voos’ 
> \ A Gee \ > ¥ >7 > 5 / 
Els yap yAwooay Opate Kal els EmT0S aloAov avdpos, 
> ¥ > > \ / ta 
els Epyov O° ovdev yryvdopmevov Bdérere. 


XH 


TESTIMONIA. — 1.2. Plutarch Solon iii 5. 1-4. Diogenes Laertius i 50; 
Apostolius vi 93 c. 3.4. Diodorus Siculus xix 1, 4. 

1. wéX\erac: Péperac Diogenes Laertius, Apostolius. yxaddfns Plutarch, Di- 
ogenes Laertius, Apostolius : @addrrns cod. Diodori. 3. 6 : om. Diodorus xix 
1,4. els . .. dovAoctvny Diodorus xix 1, 4, Diogenes Laertius, Apostolius : 
éx . . . dovrAocdvns cod. Diodori ix 20. jwovdpyouv: tupdvvov Diodorus xix 1, 4. 
4. didpeln: didpis éwv Diogenes Laertius (ap. Bergk): ddpis Sv Apostolius. 
5. Alnv Schneidewin : Aelns cod. éfdpayr’ od Schneidewin : éfeparvra cod. : é&ap- 
6évr’ ob Becker-Dindorf-Vogel (ex coniectura Schneidewini). 6. wept supplevit 
Dindorf. 
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XUI-X1IV 


It is said, furthermore, that Solon foretold to the Athenians 
the tyranny which was imminent, in the following elegiac verses: 

‘¢Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and 
the thunderbolt springeth from the lightning’s flash : so from 
great men ruin issueth upon the state, and the people through 
their own folly sink into slavery under a single lord. Having 
raised a man to too high a place, it is not easy later to hold him 
back : now is the time to be observant of all things.” 

Afterwards, when the tyranny was established, he said : 

“Tf ye have suffered the melancholy consequences of your 
own incompetence, do not attribute this evil fortune to the 
gods. Ye have yourselves raised these men to power over you, 
and have reduced yourselves by this course to a wretched state 
of servitude. Each man among you, individually, walketh with 
the tread of a fox, but collectively ye are a set of simpletons. 
For ye look to the tongue and the play of a man’s speech and 
regard not the deed which is done before your eyes.” 


XIV 


TESTIMONIA. — 1-8. Diogenes Laertius i 51 f. Nicetas Choniates De 
rebus post captam urbem gestis 772 (Migne Patrologia Graeca cxxxix 968). 
1-4. Plutarch Solon xxx 6. 5-7. Plutarch Solon xxx 2. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Stromata I ii 23. 1. 

1. Avypa: deeva Diogenes Laertius, Nicetas. 2. Oeoto.: re deots Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. rovrwy Plutarch, Diogenes, Nicetas: trav’rnvy Diodorus, 
Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. potpav: pwauv Plutarch. 3. pio. Diogenes, Nicetas : 
pvuara Diodorus, Plutarch, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 4. roiro: rafra Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. éayere: taxere Diogenes: éoxere Nicetas. 5. wév: omisit 
Clemens. 6. xadvos Plutarch, Clemens: xotg¢os Diodorus, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 
7. €os aiddov : rn aiutdov Plutarchus, Diogenes, Clemens: éos aiodov Nicetas. 
Hic versus a Plutarcho ante distichum praecedentem positus est. 


AIT 


XIV 


XV 
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XV 
Philo De opificio mundi 104: tas nrAtKias tavtas avéypare 
kat Lorwv o TaV AOnvaiwy vopobérns éXeyeia Troinoas TaAbe 
A .  » 2\ oY» , y 2Q7 
Ilats pev avyBos €wv ett vyTLOS EpKOS d00rTWY 
, > , A > 9 35 » E 
dvoas eKBalr\er TpwTov Ev ETT ETETLV 
‘\ 2 -e “4 4 \ , ‘\ 4 > bee. | 4 
Tous 0 ETépous Ore 67) TeACoy Oeds Emr’ EviavTods, 
nBys expaive. onpata yuyvouerns 
5 7 TpiTdty Oé yeveioy aeEopevwr eri yviwr 
an A » 
Aayvovtar, ypoins avOos ape Boperns’ 
”~ \ / ~ 5 ¢€ 4, ge) + 
TH O€ TeTaPTH TAS TIS ev EBdoad. p2Zy’ apLoTos 
laxvv, nvT avdpest onpaT exova aperns’ 
TéuTTH O wploy avdpa ydpov meuvypevov eivar 
10 Kal Tatowy Cnteiv eicotiow yeveny’ 
TH O €KTN TEpl TavTAa KaTapTVETaL VOOS aVvdpos, 
ovo Epdeiy EF buds epy amdadapva Oédev 
€ \ \ “ ~ A“ > e / 059 1 
Emta O€ vouv Kal ykoooar év EBdopaow péy apioros 
> /, > > ud tA \ (An eee 2 = 
6KTd T* aupotépwr Téeroapa Kal Sex’ ETH 
aA a einer x \ , , S > a 
1 TY 6 €VATY) ETL MEV dvvaTa, padtakarepa QvuTOv 
‘\ / > Ish A Zz \ 4 
Tpos meyadnv apetnv yAOooa TE Kal Topin: 
‘\ / > ¥y , \ id Y 
THv Sekdtyny O El TLS TEACTAS KATA PETPOV LKOLTO, 
ovK Gv awpos éewy potpav exo. Oavdrov. 





XV 


Trestrmonita. — Clemens Alexandrinus Stromata VI xvi 144, 4 ff. Aposto- 
lius xiv 94. Anatolius mepl dexddos p. 37. Codex Parisinus 1843 ap. Cramer 
Anecd. Graeca i 46. 

1. €rc: €ore Anatolius. 2. évémr’: rr’ Av Cramer. 3. rTedéoy Schaefer : 
rehéon Philo (FG): redéoee Philo (ceteri), Clemens, Apostolius, Anatolius, 
Cramer. 4. éxdpalver: 5€ gatvee Apostolius, Cramer: 6¢ gavelons Clemens: 8 
épdvyn Anatolius. onuata: omépuara Clemens. yyvoudvns: yivouéyns Apostolius, 
Anatolius: yewwouéyns Cramer: yivoudywy Clemens. 5. rpitdry: tTpiry Cramer. 
yévecov: yéveca Apostolius : yévec Cramer: yéuov Anatolius. detoudvwy: detduevou 
Clemens: alfouéywy Anatolius. ér Bergk: émi Philo et testimonia omnia. 
yulwv: yudv Anatolius, Cramer: yerbwy Clemens. 6. Aaxvodrat yporys: dX vOV 
r txvn els Anatolius. 7. mas Clemens, Anatolius: zats Philo, Apostolius, 
Cramer. €éBdoudd. wéy Clemens: éBdouddeco. Philo (FG), Cramer: éfdoud- 
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XV 


These periods in human life are also recognized by Solon, 
the lawgiver of Athens, in the following elegiac verses : 

“ A boy, before he cometh to man’s estate, and while he is 
still a child, getteth and loseth his rampart of teeth within the 
first seven years. When god bringeth the second seven to a 
close, the signs of budding manhood begin to show. In the 
third period, a downy beard appeareth, though the limbs have 
not reached their full growth, and the boyish bloom of the com- 
plexion fadeth. In the fourth period of seven years, every man 
is at the prime of his physical strength. ... . The fifth period 
is the season for a man to bethink him of marriage and seek off- 
spring against the future. In the sixth, experience of every 
sort carrieth his mind on to perfection, and he feeleth no longer 
the same inclination to the wild pranks of youth. In the 
seventh seven, he is at his prime in mind and tongue, and also 
in the eighth, the two together making fourteen years. In the 
ninth period, though he still retaineth some force, he is feebler 


_ both in wisdom and in speech and faileth of great achievement. | 


If a man attaineth to the full measure of the tenth period, the 
fate of death, if it come upon him, cometh not untimely.” 








deo Anatolius : €Bdduacrv Philo (AB), Apostolius : EBdoudd’ éotiv Brunck, Cohn. 
8. hvr Clemens: # 7 Philo (MHF'G!), Anatolius: u 7 Philo (ABF?G?2), Aposto- 
lius: of 7 Philo (L): 9 7 Cramer. onmar’ éxovor: weréxovo. Anatolius, 
9. dpiv: pn Apostolius. 10. eicomicow Clemens: éforlow Philo, Apostolius, 
Anatolius, Cramer, Cohn. 11. wept: xara Cramer. kxaraprverac: xkatapriverat 
Clemens, Apostolius. 12. ov: év 6 Cramer. épdev @6 duds: éordetv 260° duolws 
Clemens. dmddauva Oéder: dmddauy ébédex Apostolius : (pya) patrava béXer Cle- 
mens: (€pya) dmdharuva Anatolius. 13. wéy dpucros: wer dpicras Apostolius, 
Cramer. 14. 6xré 7 Mangey: oxra 6 Philo, Clemens, Apostolius, Cramer : 
eis oxr® 68 Anatolius. dudorépwy Mangey : adie Philo, Apostolius : 


Tp 
dupérepov Cramer: dugdo Anatolius. réooapa kal dé’: Tesoepexaidex Cramer: 
tégoapes kal On Anatolius. 15. wév: unv Philo (M), Cohn. wadrakwrepa: pwerpi- 


Tp 

wrepa Clemens: wartaxw Anatolius. 16. mpds: €or. mpds Anatolius. yAdood Tre 
kal copin : Gud Te kal Sivayits Clemens. re: 7d Anatolius. 17. 77 dexdryn 5 bre 
5 Teréon Oeds Er enavrovs Clemens. Thy dexdrny: 7H dexdry Apostolius (vel r7 
dexarn), Cramer. 6 ef ris: 6€ doris Anatolius. 18. é&v: é) Anatolius. é@ya: 
€xe. Clemens, Apostolius: @ywy Anatolius. 
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XVI 


Plutarch Solon ii 2: mdobvrov & ove ébavpater [sc. 6 Lorwr], 
> \ / c / a e 
ardrAa Kat Pyotv o“olws TOUTELV w TE 


\ ¥y 4, 5 
ToAvs apyupos €oTL 
\ \ \ ~ /, Td 
Kal ypuoos Kal yns Tupoddpov Tredia 
immo. @ nutovoi Te, Kat @ ova TavTA TAapETTLY, 
yaoTpt Te Kat TAEUPH Kal Toolv aBpa mabeLr, 
/, > > \ , 5 \ »\ ~ 3 b) 4 
5  Wa.oos T Noe YUVQLKOS, ENVY KAL TAUT apiKnTat, 


By, ov 8 apy yiyverar appod.a. 


A> »¥ Ae eS \ , , 
TavtT adpevos Ovyntoicv Ta yap Tepido.a TavTA 
/ pd = | \ ¥ > > vA 
Xpypmar exwv ovdels epyerar eis Aidew, 
odd av amowa d.id0vs Odvarov diyou ovd€ Bapeias 


, 2Q\ \ A > , 
10 VOUVOOUS ovoe KQKOV Y2Pa2S ETEP KX OMEVOV. 


XVI 


Testimonium. — Theognis 719-724 (quoted also by Stobaeus iv 33, 7). 

1. iodv rot mrovTotow brw (dco1s Stobaeus) wodv’s apyupés éorevy Theognis. 
3. ubdva Tradra: Ta Séovra Theognis (rdde mavra Stobaeus). 4. mdevpy: wdevpais 
Theognis. 5. érhv xal ratr’: érav 5é xe tov Theognis. 6. #8n I. M. L.: #8n 
Plutarch, Sintenis. #Byobvv F Spy: 4Bn odv F &pn Plutarch, Sintenis: dépy cur 
#Byn Theognis. dapuddia Bergk: apyovia Plutarch: apuodia Theognis (apuddiov 
Vatic. 915), Sintenis. 


AVG 


Trstimonium. — These four verses follow immediately after Solon xvi in 
Theognis and may be fairly regarded as part of Solon’s poem. All ten verses 
are quoted by Stobaeus (iv 33, 7) under the name of Theognis. 

8. "Aldew: aldnv Stobaeus. 
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AVI 


He was never dazzled by riches. Indeed, he says that the 
riches of him who “hath much silver and gold, fields of 
wheat-bearing land, horses, and mules, are no greater than his 
whose only possessions are these : stomach, lungs, and feet that 
bring him joy, not pain ; the blooming charms, perhaps, of boy 
or maiden; and an existence ever harmonious with the chang- 
ing seasons of life.” 


In these things is the true wealth of mortal men; for no 
man, when he passeth to Hades’ realm, carrieth with him all his 
vast hoard. No ransom that he can give enableth him to es- 
cape death or dire disease or the creeping evil of old age. 


XVI 


XVIQ@ 


XVII 


[xvii] 


XX 
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X VII-XIX 


Plutarch Solon iii: 67 & abtov év tH TOV TevNnToV pepld. WaA- 


\ a ne / 4 a / > b] / 
Nov 7) TH TOV TWAOVolwY ETaTTE, OHAOY eoTLY EK TOVTOV’ 


\ \ a / > \ \ Va 
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“~ > ~ \ “~ > N x \ ¥ = eT 
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” / ¢ 2 \ / ’ / b] / > 
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“A \ > Y 2 \ / ~ 

para pev eyaperba Avi Kpovidn Baowdne 
~ r \ ant 
Jexpois Toirde TUYHY ayalyy Kal KUdOS 6TdooaL. 
. €v € TOS huaiKois amovS €oTL riav Kal apxaios, as SHroV 
€K TOUTOV’ 
? s / t ; >O\ , . 
ex vepéAns TéeNETAL YLdVOS pwEevos NOE Yaralns 
Bpovtn & €k Naumpas ylvetat aoTEpoTryS. 

> Se de A aN , en d¢ SaUEN 
e€ avewav O€ Oatacoa Tapdooetau Hy O€ Tis avTHY 

pL KWH, TavT@V €oTL SuKaLoTaTY. 


XX 
Plutarch Solon viii 2: éXeyeia 5é cptha cvvbels Kai pedeTHOAS, 
LA / > \ / > / > \ > \ A / 
@oTte Aéyelv ATO aTdmaTos, éEeTNonoeEV Els THY Ayopav advw TIAL- 
diov trepiOewevos. OyAovu dé TOAD cuVdpapdrvTOs avaBas ert TOV 
Tov KnpuKos AGov év Won SieEHAGe THv ErXeyElav, HS eoTLv apyn’ 


Avros Kypv€ AAOov ad’ iweptns Ladapivos, 
KOO OV ETewy WOnY avT ayopyns Feuevos. 


‘al »N / c ‘ >? 
TOUTO TO Toinua Larapls emiyéypamTal Kal GTLX@V EKATOV EOTL, 
NAPLEVTWS TAVU TrETTOLN MEVOV. 





XVII 


Trestimonta.—1-4. Theognis 315-318. 2-4. Plutarch De tranquillitate animi 
13, p. 472 e. Plutarch Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 6, p. 78 ¢. 
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XVII-XIX 


That he rated himself a member of the class of persons in 
moderate circumstances rather than among the rich, is clear 
from the following : 

“Many undeserving men are rich, while their betters are 
poor. But we will not exchange what we are for what they 
have, since the one abideth while the other passeth from man 
to man.” 

Some say that he attempted to write his laws in 
hexameter verse before publishing them, and these are given as 
the opening lines : 

“First pray we to King Zeus, son of Cronus, that he grant 
good luck and glory to these ordinances.” 

. . . In scientific matters he held simple and old-fashioned 
views, aS one may see from the following : 

“Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and 
the thunderbolt springeth from the lightning’s flash.” 

“The sea is tossed by the winds: but if no wind stir it, it 
is of all things the most peaceable.” 


XX 


He secretly composed a poem in elegiac verse. "Then, after 
he had committed it to memory, he rushed out suddenly into 
the market place, with a small cap on his head, and when a great 
crowd had gathered, he mounted the herald’s rostrum and 
chanted the poem which begins : 

“As my own herald have I come from beloved Salamis, to 
sing you a poem I have fashioned in lieu of a speech.” 

This poem, which is one hundred lines long, is entitled 
“ Salamis,” and is a very beautiful composition. 


Basilius Magnus Sermo de legendis libris gentilium ii 177 (= vol. 81. p. 575 
Migne). 2.3. Plutarch De capienda ex inimicis utilitate 11, p. 92 e. 
1. yap: ro. Theognis. 2. avroio’: rovros Theognis. 
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XXI-XXII 
Plutarch Solon xiv 5f.: tovtwv ovdév éEdkpovce tov Verwva 
THS AVTOU TpoatpévEews, AXA Trpos eV TOS Hirous El7rEV, WS AéyeE- 
Tal, KaOV Mev Eival THY TUpavvida ywploy, ovK exe Oe aTrdBacw,, 
mpos 6€ Daxov év Tots Troinmact ypadwv 


pe | el 0€ ys, dno, eperodunv 
/ 4 \ ~\ ‘6 > , 
matpidos, Tupavvidos b€ Kat Bins aperdixov 
ov KaOndpny puavas Kal KaTaLoXUvas K)éos, 
> \ > A“ 4 \ «@ / / 
ovdev aldedpat’ méov yap Oe viKyoev SoKew 
5 tmavtas avOpadrous 


60ev evVdnXov, OTL Kal TPO THS vopmoBecias pweyarnv SoEav elyev. 
& d€ duyovros avTov THY Tupavvida ToAXOL KaTayeAX@vTES EdeEYor, 
ryéeypadev ovTas: 


XXII ovk edu Lav Babidpawv odd Bovdyers av7yp 
éxOha yap eov dSiddvtos avros ovK eb€Earo’ 
\ > A > \ > > , 4 
TepiBarav 0 aypav, ayacbets ok eréoTacev péeya 
dixtvov, Oupov O° apaprn kat dpevav atoodaneis. 
5  7Oedov yap Kev Kpatnoas, tAovTOY adOovov aBav 
Kal Tupavvevoas AOnvav povvoyv nuéepav piar, 
> \ 4 / > A /, 
aokos voTepov deddpOar KamuTerpipOar yevos. 


TAUTA TOUS TOANOLS Kal havrOUS TreEpl aUTOU TreTTOinKE AEYOVTAS. 





XXIII 
Plutarch Solon xxv 5: 
XXIII Epypac yap ev peyado.s Tacw adey yaerov, 
@S AUTOS ELPNKE. 
ne | XXII 


5. #Oedov Xylander: #0eXev Plutarch, Sintenis. 7. doxds Bergk (ex codici- 
bus quibusdam a Sintenis neglectis): avrés codices plurimi, Sintenis. 
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XXI-XXIL 

None of these things shook Solon from his resolution. He 
remarked to his friends, as the story goes, that the tyrant’s 
seat is a fine place, but that there is no way down from it; 
among his poems there is one addressed to Phocus, in which he 
Says : 

‘If I spared my fatherland and did not lay hold upon a des- 
potism of harshness and force, staining and defiling my reputa- 
tion thereby, I feel no shame for that. I believe that in this 
way I shall so much the more show my superiority over other 
men.” 

This passage shows clearly that he enjoyed considerable dis- 
tinction even before the adoption of his laws. When he turned 
his back on the tyranny, many people ridiculed him in language 
whose tone he has preserved in the following lines, which he 
puts into the mouth of one of his critics: 

“Solon is not gifted with wisdom and sagacity. God put 
good things into his hands, but he failed to grasp them. He 
cast his net and caught his fish, but, in his wonder and delight, 
he did not draw it in: both his courage and his wit were un- 
equal to the occasion. If I could seize the power, acquire vast 
wealth, and be lord of Athens for but a single day, I would give 
my body to be flayed for a wineskin and consent to the annihi- 
lation of my race.” 

This is the opinion which, in Solon’s own poem, the ignorant 
majority is supposed to express concerning him. 


XXIII 


For, as he says himself, “in great undertakings it is difficult 
to please all.” 


XXI 


XXIT 


XXIII 
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XXIV-XXV 


Plutarch Solon xxvi: mp@tov pév otv eis Alyurtov adixeto 


Kal duérpipev, ws avtos pot, 


— Cy. “A Fn) 3 , b “A 
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XXVI 


Plutarch Comparison of Solon and Publicolai4: tt totvuv 


e \ / > \ \ U A > / 
ois mpos Miuvepvov avtetr@y Trept yxpovou Cw js émitrepwvnke, 


XXxVI pno€é por akNavoros Odvatos podou, adda hidoiow 
Kah\elrouwt Oavav adyea Kal OTOVAXAS, 


evoaiuova Tov LlomALKoXaV Avdpa Trotel. 





XXV 
Trstimonium. — 1-4. Vita Arati (Westermann, p. 53). 
XXVI 
Testrmonra. —Stobaeus IV liv (epi rév9ous) 38. Cicero Tusculanae Dispu- 


tationes i 49, 117 (a Latin translation of the couplet). 
2. xaddelrouuw Stobaeus, Cicero (lingquamus): roumoayu Plutarch, Sintenis. 
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XXIV-XXV 


First he went to Egypt and spent some time (to borrow his 
own words) “at the outpouring of the Nile, hard by the Can- 
obic shore.” 

He mentions the consolidation * himself in the elegiac 
poem addressed to Philocyprus, in which he says : 

“ Now mayest thou reign long over the peoplé of Soli, and 
may their city long be the dwelling-place of thee and of thy 
race. And may Cypris of the violet crown carry me in a swift 
ship unscathed from the illustrious isle, shedding upon these 
habitations glory and honor, and granting to me safe return to 
my native land.” 


XXVI 


Furthermore, the lines which form a part of the reply which 
he addressed to Mimnernus concerning the duration of human 
life —‘“ May my death come not unlamented, and ye I leave 
to my friends when I die a heritage of grief and tears ’’ — ane Ue 
that Publicola was a happy man. 


* I.e., of the city of Soli in Cyprus. 


XXIV 


XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


XXIX 
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XXVII-XXVIII 
Plutarch Amatorius 751 ¢: 0 Aadvatos ‘ed ye vy Al?” &dn ‘tod 
Lorwvos euvyjcOns kal ypnotéov avtT@ yvOmovi TOV EpwTikov avdpos, 
¥ + ee b] A - ae A / 
ex? nBys epatrotow em avbeor ravdofiiyon 
A c / \ la / 
PNpPOV YWLElpwy Kal yUKEPOU TTOMLATOS. 
. . . OOev, oiuat, Kal 0 Yorwv Exeiva pev Eypawe véeos wv Ert 
Kal ‘orépuatos modXov peotos’ ws o IlXat@v dyoi* tavti dé 
Tpea BUTHS yEevou“evos, — 
¥ A A nw A 
epya de Kumpoyevous viv pou pita kat Avovicov 
\ 4 A / 3 5 /, 5 4 
kat Movoéwr, a TIOno’ avdpacw evppootvas, — 
e/ ’ f \ Lo] \ Lal “A 3 / »” ; 
@otrep ex Carns Kal yemm@vos Kal TOV TaldiK@V epwTav ev TLL 
/ ” \ / \ / / \ f. 
yarnvn TH Tepl yauov Kat dirocopiav Geuevos Tov Biov . 


XXIX 
Pollux Onomasticon x 103: Kat iyduy d€ adtiv [sc. THY Ov- 
elav |] KexXyjKkaot Xodwv Te €v Tols LauBos AEyor, 
omevdovar 8 ot pev vydu, ot dé aidduor, 
ot 0 o€0s, 


Kal étTt cadéatepov “Avtipavns KT. 








XXVII 
Trstimonia. —2. Athenaeus xiii 602 e. Apuleius De magia 9. 
XXVIII 
Trestimonia. — Plutarch Solon xxxi 3. Plutarch Septem sapientum convi- 
vium 13, 155f. Hermiae Alexandrini in Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, p. 38 
(Couvreur) (= p. 78 Ast). Volumina Herculanea xi 52 (vid. Gomperz, Wiener 
Studien ii 7 f.). 
1. Kumpoyevods: KYTIPOTEX ... Vol. Herculan. 2. rl@yo’: rlO@now 
Hermias. 
XXIX 
1. omevdovo. 5° Casaubon: mevoid’ Dindorf (MSS. reported by Bergk thus: 
mevold’ vulgo, C: omevolia B: omevd’ A). 
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XXVU-XXVITI 


“Your allusion to Solon,” said Daphnaeus, “is entirely 
apropos. He may be taken as an authority on amorous men. 
You recall the lines : 

‘While, in the fair garden of youth, one is stirred by the 
love of boys, burning with desire for sweet lps and rounded 
limbs.’ 

. For this reason I believe that Solon wrote the verses 
which I have just quoted when he was still quite young and, as 
Plato says, ‘teeming with life.’ These others he must have 
produced in his later years : | 

‘In the works of Dionysus and the Muses and of her who 
was born in Cyprus now is my delight, for they bring men joy 
and cheer.’ 

He had escaped from the surge and tempest of the love 
which men feel for boys and brought his life into the still waters 
of wedlock and philosophy . . .” 


XXIX 


It [2.e., a mortar] is also called tyéus by Solon, who says in 
his iambics — 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


“Some are devoted to reels, some to highly flavored dishes, xx1tx 


and some to sour wine ’— 


and still more clearly by Antiphanes, etc. 





XXX 


XXXI 


XXXIT 


XXXII 
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XXX 
Phrynichus the Grammarian cloga ceclxxiv: kal yap 


/ \ ’ / ” \ a / / \ 
TITVOS TO EKKEKOKLOMLEVOV ETL KAL VUY KOKK@VA EYOVGLY OL TOAXOL 
op0as, Kal yap Vorov Ev TOs ToLnmacLt OVTW KYPHTAL, — 


, » 4 a / 
KOKKwvas aos, arepos € onoapa. 


XXXI 
Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xii 81, 1: codewtara 
Tolvuy yéypatrTat T® VoAwM TavTa Trepl Geov: 


yropootvyns 0 adaves yaheroérarov é€ot. vonaat 
petpov, 6 07 TaVTwY TEipaTa ovVOY Eye. 


XXXII 
Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xiv 129, 6: eckerws apa 


e ral 5] a x \ 
Lorwv o “AOnvaios év tais édeyelats, Kal avTos KaTaKkoNovOnoas 


“Hovdde, 
, > > / 5 \ / > , ; 
TravTn 0 abavdrwy adarvys voos avOpadrouow, 


ypadet. 
XXXITI 
Athenaeus Detpnosophistae xiv 645f: TOTPO 67 whra- 

KOUVTOS €i00S 0 Ldrwv ev Tois "lawBos dyoiv: 

TiVOUGL Kal TP@yovcLy Ol MeV ITpLA, 

ol 8 aptov avrarv, oi d€ cuppemrypevous 

yovpous dakoto KeiO. 3d ovre TEempatwv 

ameotw ovoev, acca T avOpamoiot yn 
5 dhépa péedawa, tavta 8 adfdvas mapa. 





p.8.@.6! 
Trestimonium. — Theodoretus i 73. 
2. mdadvrwy: mavra Theodoretus. 
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XXX 


The kernel which is extracted from a pine-cone is still called 
xoxxov by most people, correctly ; for Solon uses the word so in 
his poems : 

“ Pomegranate-seeds one, and another sesame.”’ 


XX XI 


Very profound, therefore, is the following observation of 
Solon concerning God : 

“ Difficult indeed is it to conceive the inscrutable measure 
of his wisdom, within which alone abideth the power to bring 
all things to fulfillment.” 


XXXII 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the Athenian poet Solon, 
too, should say in one of his elegiac poems, following Hesiod : 

“At every turn the mind of the immortals is hid from 
men.” 


XXXII 


That a gouros is a sort of flat cake is apparent from the fol- 
lowing iambic lines by Solon : 

“They drink their wine, and with it they nibble ¢tria, or 
artos, or gourot mixed with lentils. ‘There one finds no lack of 
sweetmeats or of all the other good things which the black earth 
bears for men: everything is at hand in abundance.” 

XXXII 

TEstrmMonium. — Eusebius Praep. Ev. xiii 688 c. 

wavTy: waumrav Kusebius. 
XXXII 


4. obdév, dooa 7 Ahrens: ov évaccev MSS., Kaibel (ovdév" doo adv VL, ac- 
cording to Bergk). 


XXX 


XXXI 


XXXII 


XXXII 


XXXIV 


XX XV 


XXXVI 


XXXVII 
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XXXIV-XXXV 
Diogenes Laertius i 47: 7 db€ Ta édXeyeta Ta padtoTa Kaba- 
Wapeva Tov AOnvatov Tade: 
elnv 07) TOT eyo Podeyavdpios 7H LuKwirns 
avti y “A@nvaiov, ratpid’ apeupapevos’ 
aia yap av haris nde pet avOparrovor yevouto 
> \ @ = »\ ww na 
ATTLKOS OUTOS aVyNpP TaV LarapmivadeTaov. 
elTa’ 
» > A / \ la 
Lowey Els DaXapiva, MaYNooMEVOL TEPL VHGOU 
iMEPTNS YadeTOV T aloYos aTWOOMEVOL. 


XXXVI 


Diogenes Laertius i149: cai 7» Bovrn, Ieorctpatidar ovtes, 
paiver Oat édXeyov avrov: OOev cite TavTé: 
deiEer Oy) pavinv pev eunv Bards xpdvos aorois, 
deiEer adnfeins €s weoov Epyopuerys. 


XXXVIT-XXXVITI 
Diogenes Laertius 1 60f.: dact & adtov cal Miuvépvov ypa- 
wravTos, 
Al yap atep vovowy Te Kal apyadéwv pededwvewy 
éEnxovtaéTn moipa Kivot Cavarou, 
ETLTLUL@VTA AUTO ELTELV 
5 > + a lal ¥ , yy an 
a’ ev wo KaY VoUY ETL TEioEaL, E€EE TOUTO, 
\ /, > ¢ lal / 
pnoe pméeyaip’ ore wev ToLov éereppacdpnp, 





XXXIV 


Trestimonium. — 1.2. Plutarch Praecepta gerendae republicae 17, 813 f. 
4. Larauvader dy Is. Vossius et Hermann: “arauiv adévrwy vulg.: Zada- 
piv apérwy Stephani codd. 
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XXXIV-XXXV 

The elegiac verses which most stirred the feelings of the 
Athenians were as follows : 

“Then may I change my fatherland and become a native of 
Pholegandros or Sicinos instead of an Athenian. For I should 
soon be hearing men say: ‘ He is of Attica, one of those who 
gave up Salamis !’” 

And again : 

“Let us go to Salamis and fight for the island a our hearts 
and rid ourselves of the bitter shame.” 


OX VE 


The council, which was composed of partisans of Pisistratus, 
said that he was mad ; whereupon he spoke as follows: 

“This madness of mine a little time will reveal to the men 
of the city in me true meaning, when the truth itself cometh out 
into the open.” 


XXXVIT-XXX VIII 


This story also is told of him. Mimnernus had said in one 
of his poems : 

“May it be my lot to live a life yumoubled by illmess and 
anxiety and to die in my sixtieth year.’ 


XXXV 


Testimonta. — Apostolius ix 6b. Arsenius xxxi 52. Schol. Demosthenes 
De falsa legatione 251 (ed. Dindorf, vol. viii, p. 488). 

2. 7: omisit Schol. Demosthenes. amwoduevor: amwoduevo. Apostolius, 
Arsenius, Schol. Demosthenes. 


XXXVII 
1. rotro BF !: rotroy PF2, Cobet, Diels (sc. srixov). 2. rotov MSS. : A@ov 


XXXIV 


XXXV 


XXXVI 


|X xx VIII] 


XX XIX 
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kal petatoinoov, Avyvaotddn, ade 8° acide’ 


dySwKovTaeTn poipa Kixo. Davarov. 
Tav O€ ddouévwv avTov éott TAdE 


+ 4 4 
lepudaypevos avdpa exacTov opa 
\ ¥ 
1) KpuTTOV eyyos Exav Kpadin 
nw , yo 
pavd0po Tpocevern Tpor wT, 
yloooa 5€ ot Stydpuvbos ex 
4 x a 
5 pedrawns ppevos yeyov7. 
XXXIX 
Proclus On the Timaeus 25: 9) pwév totopia Kata TO Xe- 
Awvos yevos Kat THV ILAaTwvOS Tpos avTOV cUyyEevEeLaV ToLavTH TIS 
€oti’ “Kénxectiédov raides éyévovto Lorwv Kal Apwrridns, Kal 
Apwridov péev Kpitias, ob prvpovever Kal Lorwv €v TH TroLinoet 


Neyo" 
aE We , , \ B) , - 
elTepevar Kpitin EavOdorpiye TATPOS AKOVELV 
Ov yap AMapTLVOW TELTETAL NEMO 


Kpitiov d€ KadrXaicypos cai DAavewv, KadrXatoypou dé ad Kpitias 


e 
OUTOS. 





XXX VII 


Bergk, Cobet. 38. Avyvaordin Bergk ex Suida: varyiacradn B: ayiacradl Pl: 
aly.acradi F. 


XXXVI 
2. éyxos MSS.: €x6os Cobet (‘* Casaubonus Menagiusque coni.’’ — Hiibner). 
5. pedalyns : uwedavas Cobet. 
XXXIX 


Trstimonia. — 1.2. Schol. Plato Timaeus 20e. 1. Aristotle Rhetoric i 15, 
1375 b. 


1. elméuevac: elreiv wor Aristotle. favOdrpixe: muppdrprxe Aristotle, 
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Whereupon Solon rebuked him in the following lines : 

“But if even now thou wilt be persuaded by me, strike this XXXVII 
out and take no offense because I find matter in thee to criticize. 
Change thy poem, thou scion of sweet song, and let the strain 
run thus: ‘ May it be my lot to die in my eightieth year.’” 

Among his lyrics is the following : 

“ Watch, with caution, every man, lest he have a sword [XXXV111| 
hidden in his heart while he speaketh to thee with glad coun- 
tenance, and lest out of a black soul his tongue utter words of 
double meaning.” 

XXXIX 

The prevailing view concerning the family of Solon and his 
relationship to Plato is substantially as follows. Execestides 
had two sons, Solon and Dropides; and Dropides’ son was 
Critias, whom Solon himself mentions in the poem containing 
the verses : 

“Say to Critias of the golden locks that he should hearken xxxtx 
to his father ; if he follow Azs advice, he will find him no lack- 
brained guide.” 

The sons of Critias were Callaeschrus and Glauco, and 
finally Callaeschrus’ son was. the Critias of the present passage. 


XL 


10 


15 


20 


Trestrimon1aA. — 1. Clement of Alexandria Strom. VI ii 11, 2. 
tarch Solon ii 3; Comp. Sol. and Publ.i 5. 
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XL 


Stobaeus Eclogae iii 9 (epi dexarocvyns), 23: Terwvos. 


Mrynpoovyys Kat Znvos ‘Odvptiov ayaa tékva, 
nw / “~ /, 5 fd = 
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Totou pev aldocor, Torar dé Sevvov (det. 
/ S c / \ ¥ LOL de va 
Xpymata 0 Wwelpw meV EXELY, AOdikws O€ TETATHAL 
> 37 , Y 5 , 
ovk eHéhw Tavtws Votepov HOE Siky. 
la x, A \ ~ / / > \ 
thovtov 8 dv pev door Oeot, Tapaylyverar avdpi 
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¥ > > b] / > / 
EpxyeTat, AAN adixorw Epypacr TELOdmEvos 
> E) Y A , yD / 2a 4 
ovk eHedwv Emerau’ Taxéws O° dvapioyeras ary 
2) ra > 5 > / / 4 / 
apyn 5 e€ ddiyou yiyverar waTeE TUPOs, 
4 \ \ on > \ \ A, 
pravpy péev TO Tp@ToV, avinpy Sé TeXevTA 
5 x \ A ae. » , 
ov yap dnv Ovytoic’ vBpuos epya ede. 
ahha Leds tavtwv epopa Tédos, eEatrivys O€ 
@oT avenos vehédas atba dveoKddacev 
NPLVOS, OS TOVTOV TOAVKU{LOVOS ATPUYETOLO 
Tu0 eva KWWHTAS, yHV KATA TUpopopov 
8 , Laing 2 ; a 28 oe SS ¢c / 
nooas kata epya, Jey €d0s almvy ikaver 


oupavov, aiOpinv & abris eOnKev idetv" 
XL 


65-70. Theognis 585-590 ; Stobaeus 


iv 47 (wept r&v map édida), 16 (the verses are here assigned to Theognis); Bois- 
sonade Anecd. Graeca vol. 4, p. 455. 71-76. Theognis 227-232. 71. Aristotle 
Politics i 8, 1256 b, 34; Plutarch De cupiditate divitiarum 4, 524e; Basilius 
Magnus Sermo de legendis libris gentilium 183. 


11. palwyrac I.M.L.: riudow S M2 A, Hense. 


13. dry A2: dry other 


7.8. Plu- 
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XL 


O ye fair children of Memory and Olympian Zeus, ye Muses 
of Pieria, hear me asI pray. Grant, that I may be blessed with 
prosperity by the gods, and that among all men I may ever en- 
joy fair fame; that I may be as a sweet savor to my friends and 
a bitterness in the mouth of my enemies, by the ones respected, 
by the others feared. Wealth I do indeed desire, but ill-gotten 
wealth I will not have: punishment therefor surely cometh 
with time. Wealth which the gods give, cometh to a man as an 
abiding possession, solid from the lowest foundation to the top; 
but that which is sought with presumptuous disregard of right 
and wrong, cometh not in the due course of nature. It yieldeth 
to the persuasion of dishonest practices and followeth against its 
will; and soon there is joined thereto blind folly which leadeth 
to destruction. Like fire, it taketh its beginning from small 
things; but, though insignificant at first, it endeth in ruin. 
For the works of unprincipled men do not continue long. Zeus 
watcheth all things to the end. Often, in the spring season, a 
wind riseth suddenly and disperseth the clouds, and, stirring up 
the depths of the surging, barren sea, and laying waste the fair 
works of the husbandman over the surface of the corn-bearing 
earth, cometh to the lofty habitation of the gods in heaven and 
bringeth the blue sky once more to view; the sun shineth forth 
in his beauty over the fertile earth, and clouds are no longer to 
be seen. Like such a sudden wind is the justice of Zeus. He 
is not, like mortal men, quick to wrath for each offense; but no 
man who hath an evil heart ever escapeth his watchful eye, and 
surely, in the end, his justice is made manifest. One man 
payeth his:penalty early, another late. If the guilty man him- 
self escape and the fate of the gods come not upon him and 
overtake him not, it cometh full surely in aftertime : the inno- 
cent pay for his offense —his children or his children’s children 
in later generations. 


XL 
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Adprrer O° NeAlovo pevos KaTa Tiova yatav 


kahov, atap vehéwy ovdev er eotiy idety" 
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4 x 4 4 > > ma > ¢ 4 
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MSS., Hense. 27. ot é Hermann, Hense: ore S. 31. adris Brunck, Hense : 
aitik S. 32. 4% yévos éorlow correction by second hand in cod. Par. ‘1985, 
Hense : Hyeudvwv dricw S. 34. évretvwy I. M. L.: ev Snynv S1: év Sv Hv S2, Tr., 
Voss: tév dnvnv Hense. éyew I.M. L.: éxec MSS., Hense. 35. adrix’ Bamber- 
ger, Hense: airis S. 42. xrjcecOac Bergk, Hense: xrjcacbda S. mavTws con- 
jecture in margin of Gesner!, Hense : mavtwy S. 48. rotow: toto. S. pmérpge 
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Thus all we men of mortal mold, good alike and bad, think, 
by straining every nerve, to win a fair name, each man for him- 
self by his own unaided efforts, until something befall him from 
without: then straightway cometh pain. ‘Till then like gaping 
fools we amuse ourselves with empty dreams. He who is worn 
by cruel disease pondereth ever how one day he will be whole ; 
another, who is a coward, thinketh himself brave ; another still 
counteth himself handsome, though he have no beauty of body ; 
if one be penniless and subject to the toils of poverty, he as- 
sureth himself that he will sometime win great riches. 

One man seeketh wealth from one source, another from an- 
other. This one wandereth in ships over the fishy deep in his 
eagerness to bring home a profit, the sport of the cruel winds, 
staking his hfe ungrudgingly. Another, whose labor is with 
the curved plow, cleaveth the fertile soil, drudging the year 
round like a slave. Another learneth the arts of Athena and 
skillful Hephaestus and gathereth a livelihood by the work of 
his two hands. Another, trained by the grace of the Olympian 
Muses, understandeth to the full the sweet art of minstrelsy. 
Another hath been endowed by the Lord Apollo, who worketh 
from afar, with the gift of prophecy; and, if the gods attend 
upon his ways, he discerneth, while it is still far off, the evil 
which approacheth his fellow. But it is sure that neither bird 
nor sacrificial victim will avert what Fate ordains. Others are 
physicians and practice the craft of Paeon, who knoweth many 
drugs. But no success crowneth their work: often great suf- 
fering groweth out of a little pain, and none can bring relief by 
administering soothing drugs; often, again, one who is over- 
come by cruel disease may be straightway restored to health 
merely by the touch of a hand. 

Destiny bringeth to mankind both good and evil, and the 
eifts which come from the immortal gods are not to be refused. 
Danger, we may be sure, followeth all the works of men, and 
none knoweth, at its beginning, which way an undertaking will 
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conjecture in margin of Gesner1, Hense: wévecS. 50. épya daels cod. Par. 19852, 
Hense: épyada els S, Frob.: €pyadaelv Tr.: €pyadaes Voss. 51. Movoéwy Brunck, 
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turn. One man, though he is trying to acquit himself well, 
falleth unaware into great and dire misfortune. Another, who 
playeth his part ill, is blessed with good luck by the gods and 
granted release from his folly. 

No visible limit is set to wealth among men. Even now 
‘those among us who have the largest fortune are striving with 
redoubled energy. What abundance of riches could satisfy us 
all? Increase of goods cometh to mortals by the gift of the gods. 
But out of it appeareth the madness which leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and when Zeus sendeth this madness as a punishment to 
men, it lighteth first upon one and then upon another. 


Hense: Movodwy S. 65. waor. 66: rao. Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 
oldev: ofde Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 66. 4 or 7 S, Tr.: ré Voss: my or rot 
Theognis, Stobaeus iv : ro? Boissonade. méAdXdec ox AoE : oxHoELV wéArNE Theognis, 
Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ypruatos: mpjyuaros Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boisson- 
ade. 67. ed €pdev: eddoxiuetv Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 69. kakds S!: 
kak@s S2%, Tr., Voss, Theognis, Hense: xaddv Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ép- 
dovre : movedvTe Theognis : rovodvts Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. epi :. kaka Stobaeus 
iv, Boissonade. dldwo.v : ri@no.v Theognis : riOnou. Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 70. 
ayabnv: ayad&v Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. éxAvow: €xdvorv Stobaeus (SA), Bois- 
sonade. 71. dvipdor Ketrac: advOpdmoo. (v) Theognis, Plutarch. 72. jyéwr: 
nuav Theognis. 73. durdaclws: durddo.ov Theognis. 74. xépded Tot Ovnrots Sa- 
cay d0dvato.: xpnuaTa ToL Ovnrois vyiverar adpoovvn Theognis. 75. a’rdv: avris 
Theognis. o6mérav: ordre Theognis. 76. rewouévny: ticouévny S, Hense (‘* rec- 
tius ec’’, he says): recpouévors Theognis. &dore Theognis : éddoré r S (one inferior 
MS. has d&\Xor’ av &ddos Exer) : &ANoTev Hense. 
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DOF 
Stobaeus Helogae iv 34 (aepi rod Biov bt Bpayds KTr), 23: 
LYorwvos. 
/ x 4 ‘\ 
XLI ovdé paKaps ovdels méAETaL BpoTds, a\Aa TOVNpoL 
, Y ~ 2d oy 
TavTes, OTous OvnTovs HédLos KaOopa. 
XLII 
Choricius éyxc@ptov ets Mapxiavoy éricxorov Tagns, Adyos 8 
(ed. Boissonade, p. 107): y mév yap Tots evoixovow érictatat 
hep boa TikTovolv Mpat, UTTla Te TATA Kal KaVELMEVN, Kal, TO TOU 


Lorwvos, 
> 4 
5 Aurapy KoupoTpodos. 
XLII 
Photius, s. v. 
X LUT Kiyxavew: 70 érettévar: ovTws Ldrov. 
XLIV 
Photius, s.v. 
XLIV pouv’ 70 7dvcpa: Xd rov. 
XLV 
Diogenianus 11 99 : 
> la A \ / > / 
XLV Apy@v aKOvVE Kal OLKALWS KGOLKWS : 


’ cal lal SS / > / / 
EK TMV TOV LON@VOS EEYELWY TTAPALVETLKN. 
XLVI 
Schol. [Plato] de custo 374 a: “AXXa@ ToL, © Voxpates, ed 7 
Tahala Trapoimla Evel, OTL TOAAA YrevdovTat aotdol.| Tapo.pia, 
OTL 
\ =) 4 
XLVI To\Aa WevdovTat aoLdoi. 
€uvncOn tavTns Kal Diroyopos év ’"ATOiS0s a’ Kal Yorwv 
*Ereyelats cai dato évtadéa. 








XLI 


1. pdkaps Stephanus; wdkap MSS., Hense. mdédvnpor Grotius, Hense: rovnpor 
(without accent) S : movnpot M A Tr. 
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XLI 


Perfect bliss is a state denied to mortal men; wretched are 
all they upon whom the sun looks down. 


XLII 


The land skilleth to bear for them who dwell therein all that 
the seasons yield, sloping gently down, with smooth, wide- 


stretching lawns, and, as Solon hath it, “an abundant nurse of 
children.” 


XLV 


povov: the seasoning. Solon. 


XLV 


“Obey the magistrates whether their commands be just or 
unjust”: a hortatory proverb from Solon’s elegiacs. 


XLVI 


But the old proverb is a sound one, you know, Socrates, 
that bards are guilty of many falsehoods.] Proverb: ‘ Bards 
are guilty of many falsehoods.” . .. It is quoted by Philo- 
chorus in his Mistory of Attica, Bk. i, by Solon in one of his 
elegiac poems, and by Plato here. 








XLV 


Testimonia. — Apostolius iv 3.  Arsenius v 69. Kramer (qui incerti 
auctoris collectionem proverbiorum Vaticanam ipsius manu descriptam ad Schei- 
dewinum misit) ii 32. 

*Apxav Apostolius, Arsenius, Kramer: ”Apxwv Diogenianus. kal dixalws 
Kadlkws: Kav Olkn Kav un Slkn. 


XLVI 
Terstrmonia. — Aristotle Metaphysica i 2, 983 a, 2. Plutarch Quomodo 


adulescens poetas audire debeat 2,16b. Gregorius Cyprius, Cod. Mosq. v 100, 2. 
Macarius vii 19. Apostolius xiv 41. 


XLI 


XLII 


XLIV 


XLV 


XLVI 
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II. CoMMENTARY 








I 


This line was often quoted, as may be seen from the number of Testi- 
monia, and, like other famous sayings, often incorrectly. The sentiment, 
with explicit reference to Solon, recurs in two other passages of Plato, be- 
sides the one in which it is directly quoted. In the Laches (188 ab) Nicias 
expresses his opinion that the observance of Solon’s principle, like the So- 
cratic dialectic, tends to keep a man’s mind alert : old age alone will not bring 
wisdom. Again, in 189 a, Laches accepts the truth of Solon’s words, but 
he desires a slight amendment: ynpaocxwv roAda didacKeOat Ow id 
xpnot@v povov. Socrates himself, in the Republic (vii 536 d), denies the 
truth of the words : SoAwv yap od reoréov ws ynpaoKwy Tis 7TOAAG SvvaTos 
pavOaverv, GAN HTTov 7» TpExeLv, vewv bE TavTEs ol peyador Kal ot oAAOi 7rOvoL. 
Dio Chrysostom (xvili 254 M) evidently had the words in mind when he said : 
Kal yap T@v madaiov of apioToe od povov axuacety pavOdvovTes, GAG Kal 
ynpackey épacav. Cicero (De Senectute 8, 26) puts an allusion to the saying 
into the mouth of the elder Cato: ‘‘ut et Solonem versibus gloriantem vide- 
mus, quise cotidie aliquid addiscentem dicit senem fieri, et ego feci, qui litteras 
Graecas senex didici.” Valerius Maximus (viii 7, 14) borrows Cicero’s 
translation with a slight variation. 

didackopuevos, Which is paraphrased twice in Plato by pavOave and in 
Cicero by addiscentem, is used as in Tyrtaeus xi 27 ddacxéobw rodeuiler ; 
Soph. Ant. 356 aorvvopous dpyas edidagaro, and Phil. 1387 ddacKov 2) 
OpaciverGat xaxois. The middle voice of this verb more commonly means 
“‘to provide for the teaching of another.” 


i 


The mistake referred to by Socrates (WevdeP 6 zrounrns) would lie in say- 
ing that a man is happy by virtue of possessing things which are not dear to 
him. This quotation persuades Menexenus that things which are incapable 
of returning love may still be dear. Jowett, in his translation of Plato, has 
misunderstood the passage and mistranslated the couplet. His translation 
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runs as follows: ‘“‘Or shall we say that they do love them, although they 
are not beloved by them ; and that the poet was wrong who sings, ‘ Happy 
the man to whom his children are dear, and steeds having single hoofs, and 
dogs of the chase, and the stranger of another land.’” This makes nonsense 
of the verses: aman is happy, not because he is fond of children and horses 
and dogs, but because he possesses them. But it is clear that both Socrates 
and Menexenus think the verses both reasonable and true. It is hard to 
discover what relation Jowett perceives between the quotation and Socrates’ 
rather whimsical argument; and the matter is made still more puzzling by 
his mistranslation of the phrase od pevtot pida ovta, “ although they are not 
beloved by them.” This translation begs the question: we do not know 
whether ra d/Aa is equivalent to ra diAovvTa. 

A correct understanding of the passage must be based upon three obser- 
vations: (1) 76 piAovis a tertium quid, not identical with either 76 piAodv 
or TO diAovuevov; (2) adda shows that the quotation is intended to give the 
positive aspect of the negative in od pwevto piAa ovra, ‘ these things are not 
dear, but the reverse of what the poet claims for them”; (3) @¢Aou in the 
first line of the couplet can be naturally taken only as an attribute and not 
as a predicate. 

Hermias definitely attributes the couplet to Solon; but he takes it in an 
erotic sense: ds KaAod Tod épav pyvnpovever A€ywv OABLos @ aides kTA. Lu- 
cian quotes the first line with a slight change which gives it a distinctly erotic 
turn: © matdes veo Kai pwoveyxes irrot. But in the Lysvs there seems to be 
no erotic implication ; indeed, the reference which Socrates makes to the love 
of parents for their babies seems to indicate that zatdes d/Aou Means a man’s 
own children. But where did the erotic notion first come from? In the 
second book of Theognis, among his other erotic verses, we find the follow- 
ing (1253-6) : 


"OrBuos, @ waides Te Hiro. Kal peovuyxes toe 
Onpevtal te Kvves Kat Edvor addodarrol. 
"“Ootis ur) maidas Te pirel Kal wovuyas tious 
Kal kvvas, ov roré of Oupos év evppoovyn. 
Here thesecond couplet makes it certain that cAou in the first couplet must 


be taken as predicate and that zatdes are not the happy man’s own children. 
In both of these points Theognis’ understanding of the words differs from 
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what may on a fair analysis be regarded as Plato’s understanding of them. 
What is the explanation? Theognis saw the possibility of a double entendre 
in Solon’s lines, and, to bring out the vulgar sense, wrote a neat couplet 
of his own and tacked it on to Solon’s lines to make a quatrain, slurring 
everything in the line but watdes and @éAou in order to make his joke by 
means of a syntactical pun. Even in this passage in Theognis, T. Hudson 
Williams (in his commentary) insists that @¢Aov is at first naturally taken as 
an attribute, and that it is the second couplet which gives the syntax an 
unexpected twist. but I cannot agree with him that in Plato’s quotation 
also ido is to be taken as predicate. 

Heindorf’s note is as follows: ‘ Videlicet ut exeat sententia, quam Solon 
ne somniavit quidem, versuum horum structuram, neglecto plane sermonis 
usu, hance statuit: “OABws @ raidés Te cioi Piro Kail pwvvyes Trot eit 
iro. etc. Cuiusmodi interpretationis aliud est luculentum exemplum in 
Alerbrad. ii 147 d, antiqui certi auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro.” Ast 
(Platons Leben und Schriften, Leipzig, 1816, p. 432) speaks of the “ uner- 
triigliche sophistische Verdrehung der so verstandlichen Solonischen Verse.” 
Stallbaum says: “‘Recte vero Heindorf observavit praeter mentem ipsius 
poetae piAor etiam ad trou et Kvves referri. . . . Talia ingeniosi vel pro- 
tervi lusus exempla in Platonis sermonibus multa inveniuntur, ut miremur 
Astium 1. c. p. 432 in ea re haesisse.” 

The verses could hardly have been taken in the sense advocated by 
Steindorf without some protest from Menexenus or some indication of the 
perversity. Furthermore, this construction of the verses is not necessary for. 
Socrates’ argument, as has been shown. He is reminded of the line by his 
own words @iAurroe and qiAdkuves and quotes it as something universally 
believed. If a novel construction was to be put on the quotation in order 
to make a point in the argument, we should certainly have been given some 
warning. 

2. kvves aypevtac: the commoner word (which is used by Theognis) is 
O@npevtat, Which appears in Hom. L7. xi 325 xvoi Onpevryjor, and xii 41 Kv- 
vero. kal avopaot Onpevtyot. aypevTys is not used by Homer or Aeschylus. 
Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1091) has réov aypevrav “ArdédAw. In Anth. Pal. vii 
171 dypevrat xaAapor means a hunter’s trap of reeds. 

2. &€vos dddoSarrds: dAXOSards More commonly means a foreigner in a 
foreign land. Here it is aman who, though he is at home, is a foreigner 
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from the point of view of the writer. Cf. Hom. //. iii 48 jydels dddAoda- 


wotot (of Paris’ sojourn among strangers in Sparta), and xix 324 (said by 
Achilles) 6 & dAdodare@ evi Sypw| etvexa pryedavns “EXevns Tpwaiv roreuilo. 


1 
References : Bergk (1860, 1881) ; Croiset (1903) ; Crusius (1891) ; Fracca- 
roli (1893); Haupt (1859); Hiller (1888, 1886, 1888); Hude (1891); Jebb (1897); 
Keil (1892); Larsen (1900); Leutsch (1872); Ludwich (1903); Lugebil (1884) ; 
Murray (1889); Niemeyer (1891) ; Piccolomini (1892) ; Platt (1896, 1898) ; 
Richards (1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1897. 1900, 1907); Stadtmiiller (1882) ; 
Wilamowitz (1893, 1902) ; Wilcken (1895); Class. rev. (1891). 


Ill — V 


These three fragments are probably from the same poem, or at any rate 
from the same group of poems, in which Solon gave expression to his views 
concerning the causes of the desperate conditions in Athens, which he later 
tried to remedy during his archonship. Possibly vit belongs to this group, 
as well as x1 and xvii. For the historical circumstances, see pages 40 ff. 
Crusius thinks that v is to be taken closely with mr: ‘‘intellego res Ath- 
eniensium dilabentes aspiciens omnium malorum quasi radices esse avaritiam 
et superbiam.” This is unlikely because, according to Aristotle, Solon says 
that he fears these things. It is a mere guess without any real support. 


LTE 


There is a slight anacoluthon in these lines: the participle éoopov is 
attached in sense to kai pot ppevos evdobev dAyea keira; in construction to 
y-yvwoxw, Which fixes the subject of the sentence as the first person. The 
turn which the sentence takes sets off yeyvooxnm and gives it a certain 
solemnity as of a warning or a threat. 

1. dAyea xetrac: cf. Hom. J/. xxiv 522 adr aye dy Kat’ ap’ elev éxi 
Opovov, drAyeu 8 Eurrns| ev Ovud kataxeicOae Eavopev aXVipeEVO! TEP. 

2. Thucydides (i 2 and 12) speaks of Athens as the mother-state of the 
Ionians in Asia Minor and the Aegean islands. In Homer also (ZZ. xiii 685) 
the Athenians are called "Idoves. Cf. Keil (1892, p. 39, footnote 1): ‘‘ Die 
Worte dieser Kiegie . . . sind itibrigens eine recht erhebliche Instanz 
gegen die Annahme, dass die Athener erst im 5. Jahrh. infolge des 


SS eee ee 
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Bundesreiches die ionische Dodekapolis als dotxia Athens beansprucht 
hatten. Sco alt wie die pyrpdroArs kann keine dazovkia sein; sie ist die 
apeo Butarn.” 

3. yutav . . . KAtvouwevynv: a rather violent figure to express the decline 
of the fortunes of a state ; “‘urbs inclinari potest,” says Blass, “non terra 
item.” But he himself compares Aesch. Pers. 929f., “Acta d€ yOov . .. 
€ml yovv KeKALTaL. 


IV 


In these lines Solon has the quality of peyaAofpoovvy in mind. The 
rich and successful persons in the state are men who form large plans and 
have the ability to carry them through (jéyav voov), who are energetic and 
aggressive (kaptepov 7Top). Such persons are admirable except when they 
exercise no restraint over their powers. 

1. yovxacavres: this verb, normally intransitive, is transitive in this 
tense alone, says Sandys, comparing Plato Rep. 572a: yovyacas pev tw dvo 
€lOn, TO TpiTov dé KivyCas. 

2. Cf. Tyrtaeus xi 10 (Bergk) dugorépwrv 8 cis kdpov nAdoate; Her. ii 
124 és macav KaxoTnra éXacas. 

3. éy petpioor TiecIe peyav voov: there seems to be no exact parallel 
to this. The general sense is clear, but it is by no means certain what 
should be done with ré@eoOe. (1) It may be used in its fundamental sense, 
“put,” “place,” “put your mind in moderate affairs,” v.e., ‘confine your 
mind, etc.” The figure, however, seems rather violent. (2) It may have a 
suggestion of the idiom voAenov tiOecfau, the emphasis being upon péyar. 
Cf. Plat. Mener. 243 e rév te mpos Tovs év “EXevoive roXenov as peTpiws 
€Jevro. “In temperate ways calm the tumult of your ambition.” But 
neither of these parallels is decisive for the interpretation of the present 
passage. 

4. aptia: a favorite word with Solon ; found also in vii 4, xii 32, 39. It 
appears to have a meaning something like that of tyijs in its figurative 
senses. 


Vv 


If Plutarch (Sol. xiv 2) is thinking of the same poem from which Aris- 
totle is quoting, his words would imply that Solon had already been thinking 
of the office of dictator before composing the poem and that he was personally 
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afraid of the rich. Aristotle seems to think he was afraid of the rich as per- 
sons dangerous to the public welfare. Aristotle uses the quotation as proof 
that Solon blamed the rich entirely for the civil disorder ; Plutarch thinks it 
is an indication of Solon’s reluctance to accept the office. Aristotle takes 
both @iAapyvpiav and tzepynpaviav as qualities of the rich ; Plutarch accuses 
the rich of @iAoxpnuariav and the poor of trepydaviav. In this probably 
Aristotle is right, because Solon recognized the trepndaviav of the lower 
classes only after his legislation had been adopted. On this fragment, see 
Wilamowitz (1893, I, 303, footnote 22). 


VE 


This fragment belongs to one of the group of apologetic poems composed 
after the archonship. For the circumstances see pages 91 ff. 

1. yépas: properly a special privilege conferred upon a king or a noble : 
Hom. Od. vii 150 yépas @ 6 te Sywos edwxev ; Thuc. i 13 rpdrepov & joav 
€rl pytots yepaot Tratpikal Baorreta. Solon speaks of the rights of the 
people as a yepas bestowed by the lawgiver. ti in the next line means 
practically the same thing. Both words are used collectively. 

2. éopegapevos: the active appears in Hom. Jl. v 225 ei wep dv aire | 
Zeds emi Tvdeidn Acopndet xtdos dpeén; the middle commonly means “stretch 


» 6 


out towards,” “reach for.” 

4. The infinitive with €fpacapyv in the sense of “ plan” or ‘ contrive” 
is found also in Hom. J1. ix 347 aAX’,’ Odveed, ody col Te Kal dAAoLoW Bact- 
Acdot | dpalécbw vnecow aArckewevat Syiov rip. The commoner construc- 
tion is 67ws with the future indicative. 

5. Solon’s figure is a little vague. He represents himself as offering to 
both parties the protection of the same shield. This could only be protection 
against outsiders. But what Solon evidently intends to express is that his 
laws are for the common service of both parties and make it impossible for 
either one to take an unfair advantage of the other. There is no thought of 
danger from the outside, but true harmony within the state is best displayed 


by presenting a united front to external aggression. 


Vit 


These lines might have been written either before or after the archonship. 
But the fact that they are quoted by Aristotle in immediate connection with 
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vi and viii, which unquestionably were composed after the archonship, 
makes it likely that they too belong to the later group. Besides, they seem 
to have been written at a time when Solon was no longer disposed to hold 
the rich responsible for all that was wrong. The passage is an indication 
of astonishing moderation in the popular reformer. Previously the leaders 
of the state had forced the people to do their will; it would have been 
natural for the reformer to go to the other extreme and give the people un- 
due power, but Solon here points out the danger of putting unlimited power 
in irresponsible hands. 

2. That Solon felt the first of these two warnings to be rather more 
important than the other is shown by the trend of the next two lines. 

3 f. This idea, in the same or similar words, may have been proverbial 
even before Solon, as it surely was afterward (see the passage in Clement 
referred to in the Testimonia). The scholiast on Pindar, in quoting the 
line, refers it to Homer. Diogenes Laertius (i 59) quotes, among the 
apophthegms attributed to Solon, the following: kai tov pev Kdpov 7d Tov 
zAovtou yevvacbar, Thy 5€ UBpw bd Tod Kopov. 

4. dprios: see note on iv 4. dois voos aptios 7 = Tols aptippoow = 


Tols THppoow. 
VUtI 


These trochaics and the two other trochaic fragments, xxi and xxii, may 
belong to the same poem. They are all in defense of Solon’s refusal to deal 
with the political situation in a more high-handed and arbitrary manner. 

l. ef dpwayn ovvpdrOov: for ép dpmrayy cf. xii 13; Her. i 68 én 
kako; iv 164 éxi duapOopy. The plural, é¢’ dpzayais, which is probably 
the reading of the papyrus, is not satisfactory. For cvvndOov, cf. Evvyyayov 
in ix 1; both verbs seem to refer to some united action on the part of the 
common people under the leadership of Solon. 

1. Bucherer says: ‘“ dadveav, reiche Hoffnung, d.h. Hoffnung auf Reich- 
tum.” This is surely wrong. 

3. KwttdXovta AEtws : cf. Theogn. 852 os rdv Era*pov | parOaka KwTiALwY 
efarrarav €OéXeu. 

5. Adkov déPOarpois dpHor: cf. Anacreon 79 (Bergk) 7HA€ Opyxcy, ri dy 
pe Adkov dupacw BAr€rovea | vnrAeGs evyers, Soxels S€ pe’ ovdev cidevac 
copov ; 
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IX 


For the subject of this poem see p. 114 f. It is possible that ix, x, and 
xi all belong to the same poem. 

In 1880 two sheets of papyrus were discovered, containing, on both sides 
of both sheets, what are now known to be four fragments of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens. These sheets are now in Berlin. One of the four 
pages contains the greater part of the present poem, as it was already known 
from the oration of Aristides. There was some uncertainty at first in 
identifying the four fragments, and it is not necessary now, since the dis- 
covery of the London papyrus, to recall the philological ingenuity which was 
displayed in the criticism of these slight forerunners. One observation made 
by Bergk, however, should not be overlooked. Writing in 1881, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that in so condensed a work as the Constitution of 
Athens Aristotle would not have given a whole page to a citation from 
Solon’s poems, and that the citation must have been introduced by a later 
reader in support of Aristotle’s statements. This opinion is not disproved 
by the fact that the same citation appears in the London papyrus, but it is 
rendered more improbable. Perhaps it would be more reasonable to infer 
that Aristotle set an extraordinarily high value on Solon’s poems as histor- 
ical documents, since he was willing to include so many extracts from them 
in so brief a work. 

In the translation of the words of Aristotle which are introductory to 
ix, I have employed Professor Perrin’s happy rendering of ceodyGeta, ‘ dlis- 
burdenment,” for which I express obligation. 

1 f. These two lines have been a battle ground of conjecture. The 
chief difficulty lies in the last word of vs. 1, where the reading of the pa- 
pyrus is not absolutely certain. Kenyon read agovyjAarov; Blass, €[ v |yjya- 
yov ; Wilcken (1895) says €vvyyayov is “ unzweifelhaft.” — Buchholtz-Pepp- 
muller adopt the reading of Wilamowitz-Kaibel’s second edition of the Con- 
stitution of Athens, though the latter editors did not retain it in their third 
edition : 


> ‘ \ Led \ t/ a2 an 

e€y@ d€ TOV pev elven’ aEovnrATOV 

Sjmov Te TOUT@Y ply TUYXELV, ETaVTauN?, 
ovpmaptupoln KTH. 
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The best defense of this is given by Wilamowitz (1893, II, 310): ‘“ Wes- 
wegen ich, als ich den wagen des staates lenkte, aufgehdrt habe, ehe der 
demos etwas hiervon bekam, das soll mir vor dem richterstuhle der ewigkeit 
die mutter Erde bezeugen ;” to which is added in a footnote, ‘‘ Der aufbau 
der gedanken wird durch die paraphrase deutlich; d&ovnAarety wird 
nicht bezweifeln, wer Kkevtpov AaBwv am schlusse dieser gedankenreihe 
20 beachtet.” 

Since it is now generally admitted that dovjAarov is not the actual 
reading of the papyrus, it seems hardly reasonable to maintain unnecessarily 
in the text a reading like afovyAatov which manifestly is now no better 
than a conjectural emendation. The verb does not, I believe, exist else- 
where. Furthermore, Jebb points out that the first two verses probably do 
not belong to the same sentence as ovppyaprupoin, because Aristides begins 
his quotation with cvppaprvupoin. 

Hiller-Crusius adopt a suggestion of Wessely which ingeniously combines 
the figure of the chariot with the sounder reading : 


> \ ee a X iv ar bad 
éy@ Cé TaV pév ove’ AEOV’ Hyayor, 
Ojpov Te TOUT@OY TpW TUxXELY éTaVTaEND. 


It will be observed that the change from ovvexa Evvyyayov to Wessely’s 
reading involves a change of only one letter, the one given doubtfully by 
Blass as v. 

Crusius’ translation is as follows : “Ego vero earum rerum quarum causa 
currum mihi vexerant priusquam aliquid plebs adepta esset, jugum retinui.” 
This becomes properly intelligible only if we suppose, with Crusius, that the 
thought in the lines which immediately preceded vs. 1 of the present frag- 
ment ran as follows: ‘‘ Etiam in aliis urbibus fuere qui plebem e miseria et 
servitute servarent, sed iidem rerum potiti optimates e terra eiecerunt atque, 
quo magis volgus novae rerum condicioni addictum esset, bona et praedia 
exulum sectatoribus distribuerunt.” 

The difficulties in this reading are: (1) It is not clear what Wessely 
takes as subject of wyayov. That it is to be regarded as a third person 
plural is clear from Crusius’ translation vexerant. But who are these persons, 
the plebs or the optimates? Furthermore, what does the phrase really mean ? 
So far as I know, it is unparalleled. (2) It is very uncertain what is to be 
proved by the testimony of Mother Earth. Crusius says: “‘ouppaptupoin 
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xrA. cum versibus 1. 2 non tam apte coniuncta esse, sed ad universum 
poematii exordium spectare crediderim.” This is an entirely safe opinion 
since we know nothing of the exordium of the poem; but it does not seem 
likely that Aristotle would have made so mutilated a quotation as such a 
supposition would involve. 

Blass prints the two lines as follows: 


bd \ \ A \ e/ / 
éyw 5€ Tov ev ovvexa E[v ]vnyayov 

fel a / 
Sjmov, TL; TOVTwWY TplW TUYXELY ETTaVTaUND ; 


This form of question, implying the answer ‘ No,” fits the context admir- 
ably; and the testimony of the earth is very naturally invoked to prove that 
Solon had not stopped with his work undone. But I cannot venture to ac- 
cept the rhetorical 7/, which though Blass supports it by Dem. xx 160, seems 
to me to have little probability. 

The reading that I have adopted is the same as that given by Sandys in 
his edition of the Constitution of Athens. The question propounded in the 
two lines is supposed to have been asked by some critical opponent of Solon’s 
policy; Solon states the question in half indirect form; then, instead of 
answering directly, he invites the attention of his critic to the real accom- 
plishments of his administration. ‘‘ You ask me why I did not finish my 
task. I cannot tell you why I did not finish, because I maintain that I 
did.” Sitzler recognizes this as the most probable reading and interpretation 
of the passage. 

Many emendations have been proposed, in almost every syllable of the 
two lines, most of which may be found in Sitzler (1894). 

1. éyw dé: it is of course impossible to say what the antitheton to éyw 
was. When a man is surrounded by opponents as Solon was, there were 
many opportunities for antithesis. Crusius supposes that the contrast was 
between Solon and the popular reformers in other states, which is merely an 
unsupported guess. 

1. rav pev ovvexa Evvyyayov Snyov: this first element of an antithesis 
is resumed in vss. 15-17, ratra pev ... pega Kai dujAOov ws irecxopnv 
and the contrast appears in vs. 18, Oecpots 8 dpoiws xrA. The arbitrary 
measures for popular relief were extra-legal and preceded the establishment 
of the Solonian constitution. 

1 f. Evvyyayov djpov: Sandys offers two interpretations for this phrase: 
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“‘T formed the popular party, or (less probably) gathered the people into 
one (by healing the divisions which separated the various orders in the state).” 
Undoubtedly the former is right. Cf. ovvjdAGov in viii 1. Platt quotes 
aptly Aristotle Pol. iii, 1285 b: da yap 76 rods rpwrovs yevearGat Tov 7Ar- 
ous evepyeras KaTa Téxvas 7) TOAEMOV, 7) Oia TO GVVAyayElY 7) TopicaL xwpay, 
éyivovto Baowels Exovtwv Kai Tots tapadap,PBavovor rarpro (referring to the 
monarchy in the heroic age). 

2. The question in this line is supposed to be repeated by Solon after 
one of his critical opponents who was dissatisfied with his policy. ri, 
“why,” is to be construed with éravoaunv and rovtwv with tvxetv. Bu- 
cherer’s interpretation is manifestly impossible: “ Bevor ich welches von 
den Zielen, derentwegen ich das Volk um mich scharte, erreicht hatte, horte 
ich auf? ” 

3. cvppapTupoin: ‘in addition to my own arguments in justification of 
myself, I appeal a/so to the corroborative testimony of the earth” — the 
italicized words show the force of ouu-. Xenophon may have had this 
passage in mind when he wrote Hell. iii 3, 2 cvveyaptipyoe 8€ Tair’ aire 
Kal 6 GAnBeotatos Aeyouevos xpovos eivar (quoted by Sandys). 

3. Tatra: the truth about the matters raised by your question. 

3. év diky xpovov: several attempts have been made to amend this 
phrase, but there is no need of altering it. The figure is not impossible for 
Solon. The virtue of Solon’s policy will not be appreciated until some time 
has elapsed to watch its operation ; therefore time sits in judgment and ren- 
ders a just verdict. The “bar of history ” is a slightly different conception. 
Peppmiiller compares Pindar frag. 159 (Bergk) avdpav dixaiwy xpdovos cwrnp 
dpioros, and Soph. Oed. Tyr. 614 yxpovos dixarov avdpa deikvvow povos. To 
which Jebb (on Oed. Tyr. loc. cit.) adds Pindar Ol. x 53 6 7° é&eXéyywv 
povos dAdBevav éerntvpov xpovos. Cf. also the passage from Xenophon just 
quoted. 

4. The genitive da:novwy is taken more naturally with wyrnp than with 
peyiorn. Schneidewin reads Kpovov for ypovov in vs. 3 and punctuates as 
follows: Kpovov pytnp, peylorn Saipovwv “Odvyriwv, dpiota, Tj peAauwwa. 
But xpdvov is not to be rejected, and without Kpévov, the comma after unrnp 
is certainly impossible. 

4 ff. Here, as elsewhere, Ge is not thought of as the personality of the 
whole round earth, but is the earth as conceived by a resident of Attica. 
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The stone tablets set in the soil of Attica had enslaved Earth herself. A 
very interesting expression of the same sentiment is found in Plato Laws 
740 a (quoted by Sandys) : det tov Aaxdvra THY ANEW. tavrnv vomilew pev 
KoWijv aiTHVv THS ToAEws Evurracns, TaTpidos d€ ovans THS Xwpas Geparrevetv 
aitnvy de pelovws 7 pytépa madas, TO Kal Seorowav Oedv aitiv ovoav 
Ovntcv ovrwv yeyovevat. 

4. The phrase pyrne pey’otn Satpovwv ’Odvpriwv is a curious one for 
several reasons: the use of the superlative weyiorn with pyrnp is somewhat 
illogical, though exactly parallel to the epistolary “‘ My dearest mother” ; Ge 
is not often spoken of as the mother of the gods; she is never, so far as I 
know, callel the mother of the Olympians. 

In Hesiod’s theoretical cosmogony (7heog. 116 ff.), she is represented as 
the mother, not only of the gods, but of all things living ; and in the follow- 
ing passages also, she appears as the mother of the gods: //om. Hymn xxx 
(cis jv pynrépa wavtwv) 1 f. Toov rapprjrecpav devoopar niOZueBXov | mpeo- 
Biosrny, 7 bepBe €.t xJovi ravP brdo éoriv; 17 yxrtpe, Oe@v pntyp, arXoy’ 
Otvpavod atrendcvtos. liur. frag. Chrysipp. 836 Tata peyiorn xxi Aros AiOnp, 
6 pev av potowv kal Gedy y<vitwp, 7 SiypoBdAovs oTayov13 voTias TapadeEa- 
pevn Tikret Ovyrods, Tite: dé Bopav PvdrAA Te Onpov 6O<v ov« adikws pHTHpP 
mavtwv vevomora. “Die Gottermutter ist fiir Solon die Erde, dem alten 
Glauben und Kulte gemass; die Gleichsetzung dieser hellenischen pyjrnp 
@eGv mit der phrygischen Kybele, der magna mater, hat er noch nicht 
gekannt. Die Person ist ihm aber von ihrem Elemente noch durchaus nicht 
getrennt : wenn er aus (ler pytn> peyiorn Hypothekensteine zieht, ist das 
keine kiinstliche Redefigur, wie bei romischen Dichtern, sondern die Erde, in 
der die Steine stecken, ist wirklich der Leib der Gottin, die ja die Seele 
dieser Erde ist” (Wilamowitz). 

6 f. Plutarch (Sol. xv 5) introduces his quotation of these two lines 
with these words : veuviverar yap SorAwv év Tovrous OTL THS TE TOU TOKELLEVNS 
yjs Opous avedre xtXr., “for Solon boasts, in his poems, of having removed 
the stone tablets from the land which had previously been mortgaged.” 

6. For dpovs, see pp. 62 f. 

8. The change from the conception of Mother Earth in vss. 4-7 to that 
of the fatherland in the present verse is no less striking than the same change 
in the Platonic passage quoted on vs. 4 above. 

8. Cf. Soph. Llectr. 707 “AOnvav r&v Geodunruv. 
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SC xi 23... 

9. ékdékws and dixaiws are here used with reminiscence of the primitive 
meaning of déky, the custom of the community. They mean, therefore, 
“legally” and ‘‘illegally,” not “deservedly” and “ undeservedly.” Solon 
does not express an opinion through these words concerning the absolute 
justice or injustice of selling men into slavery for debt. 

10 f. Cf. Hom. JZ. viii 56 f. weuacay 8 kal ds topive payerOar, | yperor 
avaykain, Tpo Te Taldwv Kal mpd yvvatkOv. “Inde Tonisimus,” says Blass. 

11 ff Plutarch introduces his quotation of vss. 11—14 as follows: kat 
TOV aywyiLwV mpos apyvplov yeyovdTwv TodLTaV Tois pev avHyayev aro Eevys 
KTA., “of the citizens who had been enslaved for debt, some he brought back 
from abroad, etc.” 

12. ds av roAAaXYH TAavwpevous: “a thing which might well happen in 
the case of persons who had traveled much ;” cf. Lucian Charon 1, 488 
deEers Exacta Os dv eldws adzavta, and Plut. Cat. Mar. 4 mpiacba .. . 
@s av dedpevos. 

14. 90 deororav Tpoperpevovs : these words describe a condition which 
would appear especially deplorable to the mind of Solon whose guiding prin- 
ciple was that human rights and human liberty should be safeguarded by 
just and impartial laws. 

15. ratra pev resumes the antithesis instituted in vs. 1 tOv peév ovvexa 
Evvnyayov, which is complete in vs. 18 with Oecpovs dé. See note on vs. 1. 

16. Binv re kai Séknv: Binv repeats the idea of xpares, and the line is an 
apology of the lawgiver for resorting to force at all ; ordinarily a thing done 
Bia is not done déxky, but Solon had united the two antagonistic principles, 
and since he acted in accordance with justice, he could not be blamed if he 
used force at the same time. 

17. The same assertion is made in viii 6. 

17. dpAOov: ‘I finished my course.” Bergk said that 8:7Aov can only 
be a synonym of épefa and that this is a meaning foreign to the word; he 
therefore read diyvvo’. But 8jAOov need not be a synonym of épega. In the 
sentence ratra pev kpara . . . épega, kparer contains the important idea ; 
the method of his achievement, rather than the achievement itself,-is em- 
phasized. But épe€a, standing at the beginning of its line, wins a secondary 
emphasis for the idea of thoroughness in achievement, which is then made 
more explicit by the words dupAOov ws irecyounv. épeEa and dip7dOov are not 
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a pair of synonyms. épeéa is transitive, dujAGov intransitive ; and there is a 
slight pause after épe&a. 

18. @eopors: Andocides (de myst. 81) calls the laws of Draco becpovs 
and those of Solon voyovs (xpyobar rots YoAwvos vopors Kat Apaxovtos 
Gecpois). In Aristotle Const. of Athens iv 1 we find Apdxwv rovs Jecpords 
€6yxev ; and Aelian (V. H. viii 10) says the laws of Draco were called Gecpot. 
But Solon uses the word Oecpovs of his own laws, not only here, but even in 
one of the laws attributed to him (Plut. Sol. xix 3 dre Oeopos epavn ode). 
In the common Greek usage, Jeopoi were ancient laws which were supposed 
to be sanctioned by the gods. 

18. r@ kax® te kayabo: manifestly the difference between the two 
classes is social and political, not moral. Such language is natural in the 
mouth of a Tory like Theognis, but sounds strange when coming from an 
impartial lawgiver like Solon. But the use is common enough in Greek, and 
it is sufficient to quote Hom. Od. iv 64 add’ avdpav yévos éore dioTpepéewv 
Bacirjwv | oxnrrovywv, eel ov Ke Kakol ToLovode Teorey ; and Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 1063 od pev yap ot8 éav tpirys eyo | untpds pav@ tpidovdros exdavel 
Kakyn ; 1397 viv yap Kakos T Mv Kak KakOv evpioKopat. 

19. evOeiay cis ExaoTov dppocas Sixnv: there is something Sophoclean in 
the intricate suggestiveness of this line, which uses old phrases in new ways. 
The key to the correct interpretation is to be found in the political change 
from unconstitutional oligarchy to constitutional democracy. In Hesiod 
(W. and D. 225, 226) we find the operation of the former type of govern- 
ment: of dé dicas Seivoure Kal evdynporcr didotcr | Betas Kal py Te TapexBai- 
vovat dixaiov, | Toto. TEOnA€ TOALS, Aaol 8 avOetow év adiTy. 

In such a polity as this, all disputes are brought before the BaovAets who 
judge them on their merits (d/kas i#evas — or oKxodias — didovor). Now 
when Solon came to write this present line, he was confronted by a new po- 
litical condition : disputes were now to be settled, not by the personal decision 
of a magistrate, but in accordance with the written law. He had to write, 
therefore, not evOeias dikas, but edOetay dSixnv, not “just decisions,” but ‘im- 
partial justice.” Solon, being a legislator and not a judge, substitutes the 
abstract singular d8/«nv for the concrete plural dékas. Very good ; but what 
verb can he use with edOelay dixnv in this new sense? The Bacrr€!ls gave 
decisions: what did Solon do? He created a flexible instrument which 
could be trusted to provide just decisions on all occasions for all kinds of 
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people. So with a flash of literary skill, he uses the word dpydcas to indi- 
cate the adaptability of the new constitution to its multifarious purposes. In 
the end he has produced a line of real distinction, which is none the worse for 
the touch of paradox given by the rather sinister phrase dppooas diknv, which, 
if the reader happens to think of it, will sound like manipulating justice. 
The translation given by L. and S. (s.v. dpuogw) is certainly wrong: “ dpp. 
diknv els twa to bring judgment upon him.” The passage in Hesiod quoted 
above disproves it, as do also the following: xii 36 ei@vve Sikas oKodxds ; 
Pindar P. iv 153 (Christ) evOvve Aaols Sixas ; Aesch. Hum. 433 kpive F 
evOeiay dckynv ; and the word edOvdexia. Wilamowitz is also surely wrong when 
he says (1902) that evOeiav dikynv dpudcas is a figure from the plumb line. 

20. Solon had the same power over the people that a driver with a goad 
in his hand has over his animals ; but it was his duty to use the curb quite 
as much as to ply the lash. 

20. kevrpov: cf. Soph. frag. 683 (Pearson) AaBwv | tavovpya yepoiv 
KevTpa Kndever 7OALY. 

21. kaxoppadys: ‘“wrong-minded”; if intentionally, ‘ malignant,” 
“unscrupulous ” ; if unintentionally, ‘ ill-advised,” ‘‘ foolish.” Here, as in 
the one Homeric passage where the word appears (//. xxiii 483), it has the 
former meaning. 

22 ff. In Aristides’ quotation of this fragment, there is a break after 
the words ov« av karéoye Sjpwov. But after the brief remark, efra ti pyow 6 
Sorwv, he gives the rest of the quotation, ei yap 70eAov cra. Bergk prints 
this latter part ei yap 70eAov . . . €otpadnv Av«Kos as a separate fragment, 
and attaches to the longer fragment in Aristides the two lines which are 
found in Plut. Sol. xvi 2 (=xilf.) The arrangement of the verses in 
Aristotle makes it certain that Bergk was wrong, and we may be fairly sure 
that the succession as given in Aristotle is correct. Platt, however, insists 
on a lacuna between otk av karéoye Sypov and ei yap 7GeXov. But this is 
unnecessary. Solon says: “I drew up impartial laws. Any other man, 
holding such power as I held, would have favored the éjp0s, and would have 
failed to exercise any check upon their passions, which would have gone to 
great lengths. For partiality to either side, in his case as in mine, would 
have cost the city many lives.” yap means: “I know what would have 
happened in his case, because I know what would have happened if I had 
acted in a similar fashion.” 
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22 ff. The interpretation of these verses has given rise to considerable 
discussion and to several attempts at emendation. The real difficulty lies 
in the two questions: who were tots évavriooiw? and when was rote? of 
evavtiot I take to be the aristocrats who opposed Solon’s policies. tére was the 
period during which Solon’s reformatory measures were introduced and his 
constitution adopted. V. 23 is in the nature of an afterthought, and refers 
to the opposition which Solon met throughout his career from both parties : 
toiow are the aristocrats ; ovrepou, the popular party. “If I had consented 
to the course which my opponents favored at that time, or if thereafter I had 
consented to the treatment which thezr opponents were always planning for 
them, etc.” This is also Bucherer’s view, who says: “Und dann wieder, 
was die anderen (ovrepou = ot érepor), die extreme Volkspartei, gegen diese, 
die Regierenden, jedesmal ins Werk setzen wollten.” For the use of 70eXov 
with an accusative, which Platt says is impossible, ef. Thuc. v 50,2 as 8& 
ovde Tadta 7Hedov, where the accusative as in Solon is a neuter plural. The 
optative dpacaiaro, making a conditional relative clause of the past general 
type, is highly appropriate: the pressure from the aristocratic party came at 
only one time, but when Solon was once established as the champion of the 
popular party, he must have been called upon frequently to say ‘‘no ” to the 
vindictive demands of his constituents. 

25. Cf. Herodotus vi 83 "Apyos avdpév éxnpwOn. 

26. dAKnv ravrobev rovevpevos : “putting forth my strength to defend 
myself against attacks from all quarters.” Such periphrases with the middle 
moet Oar are very common. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 459 éav yap ipets, & E€vor, 
GeAnF pov | rpoorarior tats ceuvaior Snnovyots Oeais | dAKiv rovetarar (to 
succor the stranger). Peppmiuller’s interpretation is different: ‘Um dro- 
henden inneren Krieges willen nahm Solon die Hilfe, wo sie sich ihm zu 
zeigen schien.” But ddAKhv ovetoba surely cannot mean “seek aid” ; and, 
furthermore, the comparison in the last line shows that Solon could not 
rely for aid upon anyone but himself. 

26. Cf. vi 5 €ornv 8 audiBadrwv Kparepov caxos audorépoow. 

27. évxvoiv .. . eotpadnv: cf. Hom. 1. xii 43 & re xiverou 


, 38 / / 
KaTplos née Aewv oTpEederat. 
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X 


See the introductory note on ix. 

1. dyue: given an emphatic position as the true subject of e?dov in con- 
trast to dcou weiovs Kal Biav dapetvoves, but attracted into the dative with 
évetd/cae and so made grammatically a part of the rhetorical parenthesis. 

1. duadadyv: this word is found also in Pollux ii 129, and, in the form 
diadadav, in Aleman v 56 (Hiller-Crusius). 

2 f. Evidently an allusion to the clairvoyant power of the mind in 
sleep. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 104 f. evdovea yap Ppnv oupacw raprpitverar, | 
év 7ep2 d& potp ampocKoros Bporav. On this passage in Aeschylus, the 
scholiast says: é€v To kabevdey 6 vods axpiSéotepov bpa, i) TapaTAavwpevos 
77 Oéa. Pindar (frag. 131) expresses a similar thought: evde de tpacodr- 
Twv peewv’ aTap evdovTecow ev TOAAOLS dvetpots SetKYUGL TENT VOV EépTrOLTAV 
xaXrera@v Te kpiowy; and Cicero (de div. i 30, 63): “cum ergo est somno 
sevocatus animus a societate et a contagione corporis, tum meminit praeteri- 
torum, praesentia cernit, futura providet ; iacet enim corpus dormientis ut 
mortui, viget autem et vivit animus.” In Dem. F. Z. 275 (quoted by 
Sandys) a@ pnd ovap yATicay ww7orte, the word for “dream ” appears, but in 
Solon nothing is said about dreams. 

3 f. Two explanations are offered for the incomplete line. Crusius, 
evidently thinking that the second half of the line has been lost in trans- 
mission, proposes to restore it by writing év rvAyo’ évetpatwv, a phrase which 
is paralleled in Hom. Od. iv 809 and Babrius fab. 30, 8. Kenyon thinks 
that Aristotle broke off his quotation with evdovres efdov, and that vs. 4 did 
not follow immediately after vs. 3 in Solon’s poem. Now, though the phrase 
proposed by Crusius is quite possible, it seems equally strange that Aristotle 
should have failed to quote these words if they were in the original poem, 
and that a scribe should have lost them in copying. On the other hand, 
Kenyon’s proposal is both plausible in itself and at the same time relieves 
the awkwardness of the optative aivotey av succeeding the indicative efdov av. 
If the verbs follow one another closely as they are given in the quotation, 
then it seems impossible not to take aivotey av as parallel to efdov a, the 
two things which would have happened if Solon had not been strictly im- 
partial. This use of the potential optative is not uncommon in Homer, but 
Monro (Hom. Gram. p. 273) says it is confined to Homer. It would not 
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be impossible, I think, in Solon, and the sequence of eldov ay . . . aivorev 
av is not absolutely intolerable. But the whole difficuity disappears if we 
accept Kenyon’s suggestion, which he made on quite other grounds. Fur- 
thermore, the two potentials, as a matter of fact, do not depend upon the 
same condition. The implied condition for eidov av is ‘if I had not supported 
the popular cause as I did.” Imf this condition were also assumed for aivotey 
av, then the rebuke would be directed only against the complaints of the 
popular party ; whereas the words with which Aristotle introduces the quo- 
tation indicate that the rebuke is intended for both parties. We must 
suppose, then, that the condition for aivotev av is ‘if the nobles were to 
learn the real moderation in my plans for reform.” 


XI 


See the introductory note on ix. 

1. This fragment begins with the same words that are used in ix 22 — 
ovk av katerxe Sjpov. Before the discovery of the London papyrus, Bergk 
printed xi 1. 2 after ix 21 and regarded ix 22 (ei yap 7Oedov) to 27 as a 
separate fragment. Even now, with the text of Aristotle in hand, some 
scholars have attempted to fit the fragments together in some order different 
from that in which they are given by Aristotle. But it seems hardly likely 
that Aristotle or anyone else would have torn the poem apart in order to 
quote in so extraordinary a fashion. It is more likely that similar ideas and 
similar expressions recurred in the whole series of poems which Solon com- 
posed at this period in his career. Whether all three of these iambic quota- 
tions come from the same poem or not, it is impossible to say, but it is 
highly probable that they do. 

2. Of the textual variations in this line, only one has any serious effect 
upon the interpretation. Plutarch gives ziap, the papyrus ztap. Both are 
Greek words: ziap means “fat” (substantive or adjective) ; wdap means 
“beestings,” the milk given by a cow immediately after calving. The read- 
ing wiap is defended by Platt, who maintains that rtap was regarded as a 
dainty in Athens, as well as in modern England ; that a thick crust rises 
on it when it is stirred (this he has on the authority of a farmer’s wife) ; 
and that the metaphor refers to the division of the people into factions, as 
map is divided by shaking. This is ingenious, but fantastic. Even sup- 
posing the statements about ziap are true, how does é£etAev yaAa harmonize 
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with this interpretation? If we read zap, several constructions are pos- 
sible: (1) yéAa may be the object of dvrapagas, and wiap the object of eketrev ; 
(2) ydaAa may be the object of the composite verb riap é&e/Aev (a suggestion 
of Sandys) ; (3) ziap and yaa may both be objects of é&etAev on the prin- 
ciple of the double accusative with verbs meaning “deprive.” In all of 
these it is assumed that ziap is a substantive. Another possibility is (4) to 
take wiap as an adjective with yada, and yada as the object of é£etAev. There 
is nothing decisive to be said in favor of any one of these. iap is regularly, 
if not invariably, a substantive ; it seems to me impossible to take yada 
with avrapagas, not because it is too far removed, but because the order 
favors the combination avrapagas riap and éfetAev yada; a composite verb 
like wiap é&e?Aev requires very «lefinite support. On the basis of these obser- 
vations, I prefer the third possibility. 

There is a further difficulty in the passage. The only kind of fat which 
is obtained from milk by shaking is butter, and butter was practically un- 
known in classical Greece. We do hear something, however, of a butter made 
from mare’s milk among the Scythians. Herodotus (iv 2) describes how 
this butter was made by shaking the milk in a wooden vessel ; and Hippoc- 
rates (de morbis i 508 Foes.) in speaking of the same process uses the word 
Bovrvpov, which we may gather was of Scythian origin: kal 76 peév ziov, d 
Bovrupov Kadéovar, éruroAns duictata éKadpov éov. We must conclude that 
Solon became acquainted with this Scythian practice in the course of his 
travels, and referred to it in a rather obscure metaphor ; or that butter- 
making, though not mentioned in literature, was not unknown to Attic 
peasants. See Hehn, Awlturpflanzen und Hausthiere, ed. 7, p. 154, 
1902. 

2. For the moods in vss. | and 2, cf. Plato Meno 86 d: ovx av éoxe- 
WapeOa mpdtepov etre didakTov Elite Ov SidaKTOv 7 GpETH, Tplv O TL €oTL TPOTOV 
eCntyoapev adto (Sandys). 

3 f. The figure is similar to those in vi 5 and xi 26. 

3 f. rovrwv: evidently the opposing factions. There is something 
a little inharmonious in the combination petaryyiw... dpos. TO petalypoov 
is the space between two opposing armies; dpos is the boundary, or the 
stone marking the boundary, between adjoining countries or estates. The 
word dpos probably came to Solon’s mind for two reasons: (1) because he 
had much to do with dpa (in another sense) during the course of his legisla- 
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tion (cf. ix 6) ; and (2) because there is no word which would properly carry 
out the figure begun in peratyuiw; indeed there was no such thing as a 
barrier set up between two armies to prevent them from joining conflict : 
and yet this was just the function that Solon claimed to perform. Aris- 
tides paraphrases the passage in the following words (xlvi 278) : éorn & [7.e. 
YoAwv | ev peGopiw tavtwv avdpedtrata Kal dukaloTatTa, worep TLvas ws a\x- 
Gas €x yewpetpias TeptyparTovs pvAdtTwy opovs. Here Solon is compared 
to a man who is guarding a surveyor’s stones or stakes by which the boun- 
daries of an estate are indicated. 


XII 


References: Bergk (1881) ; Croiset (1880, 1903) ; Diels (1888) ; Gottling 
(1850) ; Hecker (1850) ; Hiller (1888) ; Keene (1885); Leutsch (1872) ; Meyer 
(1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894) ; Wilamowitz (1893) 


This poem is not given in § and L, the two best manuscripts of Demos- 
thenes ; in A there are only a few verses. In the other manuscripts the 
39 verses are given without any indication of a lacuna. It will be observed 
that at vs. 10 there are three pentameters in succession, and that at vs. 25 
there are two hexameters. To mend the latter passage Gottling introduced 
into the text a pentameter from Planudes (Iriarte, Cod. Matrit., p. 113) as 
follows: ratkaxa dovAoctvns Cvya Pepovor Bia. Some have tried to make 
this verse tolerable by emendation ; most reject it as a Byzantine product. 
At vs. 10 attempts have been made to restore the passage by importing 
hexameter lines from other fragments of Solon ; and Bergk, observing that 
the words ad/koo’ épypact wevfouevor are also found in xl 12, reconstructed 
the passage as follows, leaving a lacuna of only half a line: 


> 7 a \ ’ id / 
evppoctvas Koo pety SarTos év navy in. 
mAouTovaLW © adiKas . 
” > Le an / »” / 
ov? (ep@v KTEdV@Y OUVTE TL OnModlwv 
pecdopevor, Kr€mTOVaL O ef aptrayn ArAroOEV AXrXos. 


But these attempts at restoration, however ingenious, are not convincing, 
and we have a better chance of reading Solon’s own words if we leave the 
text as it is and merely indicate the lacunae. 

Wilamowitz asserts that only the first sixteen lines were read by Demos- 
thenes’ direction before the Athenian audience, and that the remainder of 
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the poem was added by an early editor of Demosthenes’ speeches. This is, 
of course, possible, but uncertain ; and for Solon at any rate unimportant. 
Are we to suppose that the verse #merepn d€ woArs is the actual be- 
ginning of the poem as it was composed by Solon? There is no decisive 
evidence on this point. Voemel points out that the particle 6¢ is no 
obstacle to regarding this as the beginning (cf. Xen. Anab. v 5, 13) ; in- 
deed he thinks it highly hkely that we have the opening of the poem: 
“Tmo optime convenit commoto atque elato Solonis animo relicta sententia 
* Aliae quidem urbes interierunt et interibunt,’ sic incipere: ‘sed Athenae 


7” This is not impossible ; and if it is true, as Wilamowitz 


sunt perpetuae. 
supposes, that the end of the poem was added by an editor, it is not prob- 
able that the same editor would have left his quotation incomplete at the 
beginning, unless the poem was very long. 

See the discussion of this poem on pages 105 ff. 

1 ff. The theological views revealed in these lines are noteworthy. The 
fortunes of the state depend upon both gods and men. The favor of the 
gods can be assured if the state has a powerful champion among them. But 
even though the gods show no hostility, ruin may come through the per- 
versity of men. The whole passage is imbued with the Homeric feeling 
about the government of the world, which recognizes the human and the 
divine as partners in the administration. In this partnership men indeed 
do not possess equal power, but they have a responsibility similar to that of 
the gods. Meanwhile men and gods alike are under the sway of a dark and 
unscrutable fate which even the Greeks could not transform through per- 
sonification into either god or man. Cf. Hom. Od. i 32: 


*Q. rrotrot, otov 67 vu Geods Bpotot aitiwvra. . 
2& c / / (peo Me i}? F e be \\ > \ 
e& nuewy yap pact Kak Emmevat’ ol O€ KAL AUTOL 
opynow atacbarinow wré inye & 

7 now vUTrépmopoyv aye Exovolr. 


1. xara Atos aicav: cf. Hom. Jl. ix 608 dpovew de reryunobar Atos aicn ; 
Od. ix 52 rote 84 fa Kaxy Avds aica rapéotn | nyiv aivopdpoory, tv’ ad-yea 
ToAAa wafopev. The phrases kat aicav, rap aicav, and tép aicay are 
frequent in Homer, but the combination kara As aigay is not found 
there. 

2. pakapwv Gedy abavarwv: cf. Hom. Ll. iv 127 Geot paxapes dOavaror ; 
Hes. Theog. 881 paxapes Geo’; Theogn. 759 adAon dOavaror paKxapes Geot. 
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3. Cf. Hom, Ll. v 828 roiy rou éywv érurdppobds eis (said by Athena 
to Diomed). 

3. €miokoros: the regular word for a tutelary divinity. In Hom. //. 
xxiv 729 Hector is called the protector of Troy — 7 yap 6AwAas éricKoros, 
Os TE puv adTHy | pioxev. 

3. dBpiworarpyn: a frequent epithet of Athena in Homer, where, as 
here, it always closes the verse. : 

4, This figure of the hands raised in protection is found several times in 
Homer, e.g., [/. ix 420 para yap €Gev evpvora Leis | xelpa env irepecye, 
teOaponkact d€ Aaot. In Eur. ph. Aul. 916 Clytemnestra uses the same 
phrase in her supplication to Achilles, the ‘son of a goddess ” — Hv 8 roA- 
pnoes ov pov | yelp trepretvat, ceowopeOa. Aristophanes probably had 
Solon’s words in mind when he wrote the following passage in the Knights 
(1173): 

AA. & Ajp’, évapyas 7 Oeds ao” éricKoTrel, 
Kal viv vTrepexel cov YUTpaV Cwpmovd mréaD, 

Anp. ole yap otketo? ay Ett THVvdE THY TOALY, 
EL LN PAVEPOS NUBV UTTEpELve THY YUTPAY. 


xitpav Cwpod 7Aéay is, of course, put zapa mpocdoxiay for yxeEtpa. 

5. avroc: this word, standing at the beginning of its sentence, con- 
trasted with Zeus and the other gods, carrying no meaning of its own but 
simply intensifying the subject, which we discover only in the next line, 
presents a contrast between things of visible and concrete reality and divine 
beings whose existence we know only through faith. It is a contrast similar 
to that between the real body and the invisible soul in Hom. J/. i 2 f. 

5. adpadiyow: this word is commonly used by Homer in the plural to 
mean “rash and imprudent acts.” 

6 f. Who are doroc? Who are dou yyenoves? And to whom does 
djmov refer? The answer to each question has been disputed. Since 
Solon’s poems, and the present poem in particular, are the chief source of 
information concerning social and political conditions in Athens at the end 
of the seventh century, there is little assistance to be found outside the 
poem itself. Von Leutsch asserts that the daro/ and the djuos are the no- 
bility, claiming to find evidence for this in the narrative of Diogenes Laer- 
tius i 49. What this evidence is I cannot discover. Bergk assumes that 
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dorot are the nobles, and Weil defines them explicitly as “les vrais citoyens 
ou Eupatrides, oppos¢és au djpos, d la plébe.” It seems to me unlikely that 
at so early a period a polvtical distinction of this sort would be made be- 
tween the two classes in the community ; the difference between them was 
still social and economic. All alike were doro/, and the equilibrium of 
political rights was a problem for the future. On the other hand, doro/ 
never, so far as I know, means the nobly born or the rich in contrast to the 
lower classes. In the present passage doro/ are contrasted with @eoi and are 
precisely those special av@pwaou whose home is the city of Athens, the human 
population of Attica. Wilamowitz, apparently interpreting adoro in this 
way, complains that ypyyacr medouevor is improperly connected with it: 
not the dorod as a whole, but the dypov Aycuoves are guilty of avarice; there- 
fore xpyjpace reGopevor is to be rejected as an “bles Fullsel.” But cannot 
a whole people be accused of lawlessness, avarice, corruption, luxury, or any 
other social disorder, even though only a small number among them are ac- 
tually guilty of the offense? To Solon it appeared that the people of Athens 
were too fond of money-making ; but he would not have denied that many 
among them were of a more admirable sort. Meyer finds a contrast between 
people of the town and people of the country: “ Im tbrigen zerfallt in diesem 
Gedicht die Schilderung der Missstande in zwei scharf gesonderte Theile : 
(1) Habgier und Ungerechtigkeit der doro/, besonders der dypov nyenoves, 
vss. 5-22, zusammengefasst in den Worten ratra pev év dynpw orpéederau 
kaka, also die Verhiltnisse der regierenden Biirgerschaft, der stadtischen 
Bevolkerung ; (2) vss. 23-26 Notlage der mevypot, der abhangigen Land- 
bevolkerung.” I see no justification for this view whatever, either in par- 
ticular words and phrases or in the spirit of the whole poem. aorv does 
indeed mean the town in contrast with the country in classical Greek. But 
in Homer, Hesiod, the elegiac and iambic poets of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, with which last group doroé is a common word, it never means 
townsfolk in contrast with countryfolk. Again, tov wevypor in vs. 23 can- 
not be properly confined to country people. There was need and distress 
among the dnuidepyor, as well as among the agrarian serfs. The real contrast 
lies between év dyyw (23) and yatav dddAodaryv (24), the condition of Athe- 
nians at home and the condition of Athenians abroad. tv revtyp@v comes to 
the front in its sentence, because it is the greater destitution of this class that 
has brought about their banishment to foreign lands. dywov may mean 
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either the whole people of Athens, ot adoro, or the lower classes as con- 
trasted with the nobility. The one thing it cannot mean, as I believe all 
will admit, is what von Leutsch claims for it —‘“‘the nobility.” Prob- 
ably in the oligarchical order of the early sixth century djuo0s would have 
sounded like the ‘‘ masses,” the undifferentiated people. dypuov nyeuoves, 
as all recognize, are not “leaders of the democratic party.” There was as 
yet no democratic party ; it was Solon himself who first created it. The 
‘leaders of the people” are the oligarchic counterpart of the kings of the 
earlier régime, who in the epic are often enough called 7yenoves. In Athens 
at the beginning of the sixth century they were the members of the upper 
class, Which was determined partly by birth and partly by wealth, and, in 
particular, those who for the time being held the public offices, all of which 
were reserved to the upper class. Bergk’s claim that the yy<moves are the 
mpuTavers TOV vavkpapwv is unfounded. Cf. vii 1 djpos & 43 av dpiota atv 
Hyewoverow exoito; Xili 3 dvdpov 8 é€x peyaAwy woAus dAAvTaL; Theogn. 
41 f. dorot pev yap €0 olde caddpoves, yyemoves de | Terpadarat woAAHV és 
KakoTnta meceiv ; 895 f. rodAake Oy roALs HOE Ov AyEovwv KakdTyTa | woTeEp 
KeKAULVN Vals Tapa y jv édpapev. 

7. €rotuos: cf. Hom. Jl. xviii 96 atrixa yap rot érera ped "Exropa 
TOT|LOS ETOLMOS. . 

9. Cf. Pindar Jsth. iii 1 ff e& tis dvdpdv eirvynoas 7 civ evddsors 
aOXos 7) TOever TAOVTOV KaTéxer Ppaciv aiavn Kopov, atos evrAoyias aorav 
peutxy$a. Cicero pro Murena 9, 21 ego mei satietatem magno meo labore 
superavl. 

9 f. ot6€ mapovoas . . . yovxin: the passage should be construed as 
follows : “ to enjoy (edppoovvas) in an orderly (koopety) and quiet (év yovyin) 
manner the good things which actually lie before them (zapovoas) on the 
banquet-board (dacrds).” There are several meanings of koopety to be noted : 
(1) The most usual meaning in Homer is “to marshal” an army —a use 
so common that it is not necessary to quote instances. (2) It means “to 
prepare by careful arrangement,” and is used idiomatically of the preparation 
of a meal. Hom. Od. vii 13; Pindar Nem. i 22; Xen. Cyr. viii 2,6. Cf. 
also Hom. Hymn vii 59 yAvkepyv Koopjoat dovdnv ; and Solonxx 2. (3) It 
means also “ to conduct in an orderly manner,” ‘‘ govern,” “rule.” Herodotus 
159 evewe tHv roAwW Koopéewy Kadds TE kat ev; 100 radra pev Kata Tas Sixas 


> A 
érotee, TA0E S€ GAAa exexoopeaTo ot ; Soph. Ant. 677 ovTws duuvTé’ ore Tots: 
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KooLovjevots, | KovTOL yvvaikos ovdanOs yoonrea, “the regulations made by 
ot Koopovvres, the rulers; meaning here, his own edicts” (Jebb); Ajax 
1103 f. ot8 é66 drov cot rovde Koopjoat mréov | apyns execto Oeopos 7) 
kai Tode oe. (4) The meaning “adorn” or “embellish” is too common to 
require illustration. Now, in the present passage, the first and last mean- 
ings are manifestly impossible ; the second cannot be allowed because the 
evppoovvas are already mapovoas. Indeed, I do not think there is any 
reminiscence of the Homeric ddprov éxdoper in spite of the juxtaposition of 
koopecy and dards. It is apparent, therefore, that the only meaning admis- 


sible is ‘‘to conduct in an orderly manner,” 


and it is not by any means 
unlikely that there was some political connotation which suggested the word 
to Solon. At any rate, as Jebb points out (Soph. Ant. 677), the word 
Koojos Was used of a constitution, especially an oligarchical constitution 
(Thue. iv 76 perarrjcat tov Koapov Kal és Snuoxpatiav .. . Tpear; vill 72 
pevey évy TO OALyapxLKO Koop). Furthermore, the Cretan xdécpou, referred 
to by Aristotle (Pol. ii 10, 1272 a), were oligarchical magistrates with 
military as well as civil powers. Peppmiiller’s translation, “sich hingeben,” 
which is accepted by Bucherer, is out of the question. If xoopety is prop- 
erly understood, it only remains to observe that dards is to be construed 
with evppocvvas and that the whole sentence is to be taken in a figurative 
sense. Concerning both points there is some difference of opinion. Bergk 
construed dards with jovxiéy and assumed that the line referred to the 
meals which were served to the magistrates in the Prytaneion at the 
public expense. Others suppose that Solon is thinking of the convivial 
meetings of the political clubs (<¢pavor) where demagogues fan the flames 
of discontent. In answer to these contentions, it may be said: (1) we 
are, presumably, at too early a period for democratic propaganda in the 
clubs ; (2) it is not likely that official meals in the Prytaneion were called 
“festivities ” (evtppocivas) ; (3) if this sentence is to be taken in its literal 
sense, referring either to the Prytaneion or to clubs, then ovx érioravrat 
Katéxew Kopov must also be understood literally, which would make the 
dypov nyenovas guilty of literal gluttony. The fact is that Solon is speak- 
ing metaphorically. As men of unrestrained appetite conduct themselves 
at dinner, so the leaders in the state conduct themselves in their uncontrolled 
greed for riches. 

11. “They yield to the temptation of dishonest practices.” Cf. xl 12 
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GAN’ ddikous” Epypact trevHopuevos | otk €OéAwy Exerat [Sc. 6 rAovTos |. The 
phrase is more natural with zAodros as its subject, than with a personal 
subject, and it seems to me unlikely that Solon wrote these words so soon 
after vs. 6. 

12. xreavwy: not in Homer, but Hesiod uses it (W. and D. 315). 

13. Weil says that xAérrovow looks like a gloss and that he would 
prefer pdprrovew ; Butcher marks xAérrovow éd dprayyn as a locus despe- 
ratus. This seems to me hypercritical. «Aérrovowy hardly requires justifica- 
tion, and for ép’ apzayy the following quotations afford adequate support : 
Hom. J/. xxiii 574 és pécov auporéporor duxdooare pnd ér apwyy ; Dem. 
xviii 273 od yap é’ evvoia y’ éwol mapexwpets éAmidwy Kal Cyrov kal TYyLdv ; 
Thue. i 37, 2 daot de Evppaxiay da 7d cOppov oidevds tw deEacbar 75 8 
éml Kakoupyia Kal ovK apeTn érerydevoar. | 

13. dAAobev adAXAos : ‘one from one source, another from another.” 

14. ‘*They have no fear of Dike, that august being upon whom, as 
upon a rock, human society rests.” Two other passages should be read in 
connection with this, and the three will be found to throw light upon each 
other : (1) Pindar OJ. xiii 6 ff. év ra [Corinth] yap Eivouia vate, kaovyvyta 
te, Bdbpov rorXiwy aopadrés, Aika kat dpotpodos Hipyva, Tapia avdpacr 
mAovrov, xpvoea aides evBovAov @€utros ; (2) Aesch. Choeph. 646 f. Accas 
§ épecderar rvOunv’ mpoxyadxever 8 Aica hacyavovpydés. Evidently béucOda 
Aixns is equal to Ackas zvOuyv, and the Oéue6Aa or rvbunv is Dike herself 
—a BdOpov roriwv aopadés. Pindar, praising Eivouia as well as Aikn, 
must certainly have had Solon’s words in mind; and the startling mixture 
of metaphors — Justice, the sister of Eunomia and the foundation of cities 
—reminds one of the personification of Ge in ix. Indeed, the figure of Ge 
is instructive in the present connection. As Ge is the material basis of 
human life, so Dike is its spiritual basis ; but both alike are possessed of 
divine personality and both are sacred (ceuva). To use a familiar modern 
metaphor, Dike might be called the ‘‘ corner-stone of society.” The passage 
from Aeschylus, for which a variety of interpretations have been offered, 
means, I believe, ‘‘ Dike is now being established as the foundation,” for 
the changed fortunes of the children of Agamemnon. Here, as elsewhere, 
Aixn is a negative principle, personified as a being who either restrains men 
from certain actions or punishes them if they commit them. Cf. Aesch. 


Seven 670 f. # 897° dv etn ravdikws Wevddvupos Acky, Evvotca pwti ravroApw 
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gpevas. Cf. Croiset (1903, p. 587): “Cette déesse de la justice n’est plus 
tout & fait, comme on le voit, celle d’Hésiode, la vierge faible et craintive, mal- 
traitée par des mains brutales, et qui criait & son pere pour obtenir protec- 
tion. Elle a maintenant une force patiente, elle attend parce qu'elle est sire 
de ses fins, et, dans le silence effrayant ot elle s’enveloppe, elle ressemble aux 
lois mystérieuses et inéluctables de la nature, que rien ne presse, mais que 
rien non plus n’arréte ni ne retarde.” 

15. 7a yryvoweva . . . eovra: cf. Hom. £7. i 70 (= Hes. Theog. 38) 
TAT €COVTA TAT eooduEva pO T eOvTa. 

16. 7AM: a gnomic aorist. 

16. Cf. Plut..Sol. v: “To this Solon is said to have answered that 
men kept their agreements with each other when neither party profits by 
the breaking of them, and he was adapting his laws (dppoerac) to the citi- 
zens in such a manner as to make it clear to all that the practice of justice 
was more advantageous than the transgression of the laws.” 

17. rovro refers to the moral corruption of the leaders in the city, which 
has been described in vss. 5-15. Starting from them, this corruption is 
beginning to spread (78 épxerar) like a sore over the whole city. €Axos 
advuxkrov is in apposition to rotro. Weil explains rotro as “‘cette apparition 
vengeresse de la Justice,” an idea which the neuter tovro would hardly sug- 
gest and with which Akos agduxrovis incompatible. Furthermore, he makes 
this same pronoun the subject of éveye/per in vs. 19 (reading 7 for 7#— 
“une correction irréfléchie”). This requires that vs. 18 be taken as a 
parenthesis, which seems too awkward for consideration. 

17 ff. Epxerae (17), nAvbe (18), ézeye/per (19), describe the actual 
state of affairs in Athens. The whole city, under the blight of corruption, 
has sunk into servitude ; civil war, though still asleep, is about to wake. 
wAecev (20) is a gnomic aorist like 7A@e in vs. 16. 

18. The subject of 7AvGe is nuerépy 7oALs understood from 7éAa in the 
preceding line and uppermost in the mind of Solon throughout the poem. 
Solon uses the word dovAocvvyy elsewhere of the state of the Athenian 
people (xiii 4 ; xiv 4). 

19. 4: 7.2, dSovAoovvn. Other commentators hold different opinions : 
Weil (see on vs. 17) understands Acky as the subject of ézeyeipea. Wolf 
inquired, “ Utrum 7 diéxn an 7 weds?” and Schaefer replied, “‘ Mira dubita- 
tio Wolfii. De urbe dici quis ambigat?” The simple verb éyecpecv is com- 
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mon in Homer with z0éAewov and such words. For the idea that the 
enslavement of a part of the citizens leads to war, ef. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 
1274 a 17 pnde yap TovTov Kiptos Ov 6 Ojos SoddAos ay ein Kai 7oA€uLos and 
passim. 

20. éparyv: only once in Homer— J//. iii 64 pry por dap’ Epara rpodepe 
xpucens Adpodirns, but common in the Homeric hymns and in the elegists ; 
cf. Tyrtaeus viii 28 odp’ éparns nBys ayAaov avOos éxn; Theogn. 1131 add’ 
nByv épatnv dXopipopar, yp” €LAELrreL. 

21 f. The difficulties which are presented in these lines lie in the inter- 
pretation of the words dvopevéwy and ovvodos and in the uncertainty of 
the reading rots ddukotor piAats. (1) dvopevewv. Are these enemies in- 
ternal or external? Certainly not external. It would not be true to say 
that Athens was being rapidly destroyed by external enemies. Megara 
indeed was a menace, but not formidable. Furthermore, the whole poem is 
concerned with the social and economic condition of Athens; foreign rela- 
tions are not mentioned. If, then, they are internal enemies, who are 
they? Clearly the persons described in vss. 5-16, the men who shrink 
from nothing in their lust for wealth. But dvopevewy means something 
more than “the persons hereinbefore mentioned.” It is an ugly word and 
in effect predicative in the present sentence: ‘‘ those who are bringing about 
the ruin of the state” may not unjustly be denominated the enemies of the 
state. What Solon chiefly wishes to assert is not the decline of the city, 
not the rapidity of its decline, but the venomous hostility of the men who 
are responsible for its decline. (2) ovvddos. Two meanings are suggested 
for this word. The first is “conflicts” or ‘‘ combats.” Schaefer says “ év 
avvodos verto in conflictu : rots adixotor autem est dativus quem dicas in- 
commoudi.” Shilleto’s note is: “‘ Wastes away in conflicts with those who 
wrong their kindred and friends [reading ¢/Aovs]. I conceive the dative 
trois &)tkovar is appropriately governed of the verbal ovvodos, as rorpov KXeEt- 
vots AaBdax‘duow Soph. Anteg. 860.” Grammatically it is not impossible 
to take ouvvodos thus, though both explanations of the dative rots ddiKkoder 
are a little strained. But what are these conflicts? They are not with ex- 
ternal foes ; and civil dissension with its bloodshed is only just beginning 
(vs. 19). It is, therefore, generally recognized as better to take ovvddors in 
says Weil, 


the other sense of “ gatherings” or “unions.” “‘ Ces congressus,” 


“qui plaisent aux mauvais citoyens, ne sont peut-étre pas, comme on ex- 
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plique généralement, des combats, mais des réunions factieuses, des associations 
(€ratpiac), foyers de conspiration et de guerres civiles.” This I believe to be 
the right view. But it is not necessary or even desirable to assume that 
these ovvodou were primarily political in purpose. Undoubtedly the men 
who attended these meetings were of the ruling class ; they had no political 
object to achieve ; they were absorbed in money-making. They may, indeed, 
have sought to manipulate the political situation to their own profit. But 
they had no definite political propaganda, neither a tyranny nor a democracy. 
(3) rots dduxovor piras. iAas is Bergk’s conjecture; the manuscripts 
give diAos or di Aovs. Emendations are numerous, but Bergk’s is the sim- 
plest and the best. ovvodor, such as have just been described, are properly 
said to be dear to mischief-makers. Men who are occupied with their own 
selfish purposes, regardless of the good of the community, are accustomed to 
hold secret meetings in which they plot for their own advancement ; honest 
and loyal ambitions, on the other hand, do not seek the dark. One of the 
other proposed emendations of the line deserves special consideration. Diels 
is offended by the sound of the diphthong and vowel in juxtaposition in 
tpvxeTau €v, a thing which is not allowed, he maintains, by the elegiac poets 
in the first foot of the pentameter unless there is also a sense-pause at the 
same point. Therefore he demands a sense-pause in the present line, and 
rewrites it as follows: tpvyerat, év cvvddois T to” ddixotor diro. Now I 
am not disposed to give much weight to the metrical argument ; the elegiac 
remains are too scanty to justify any generalization. But even supposing we 
accept Diels’s law, there is no serious breach of it in the reading adopted in 
the present text. Though the pause after rpvxerae is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be marked by a comma, there is nevertheless a pause. The sense 
is complete with the word rpvxerar and the remainder of the line is added 
to explain the nature of the hostile acts by which the city is being brought 
to ruin (cf. the note on dvcpeveéwv above). What is the meaning of Diels’s ver- 
sion? The dvopevéwy, he says, are the optimates ; the $/Aot, Solon’s friends, 
the leaders of the popular party. But supposing dvopevéwy could be readily 
understood in this sense, is it possible to believe that any reader would 
recognize who the ¢@/Ao are and whose friends they are? Solon is not con- 
cerned in this poem with the difficulty of restraining both parties from ex- 
cess and he is not identified with the popular party. Diels discovers some- 
thing else in the two lines which I do not believe any open-minded reader 
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would have suspected : dorv is contrasted with ovvodo: in a chiastic arrange- 
ment: ‘‘inimici potentia abusi in publicis bonis praedantur, sodales item in 
rebus privatis inhonestum lucrum facessunt.” But aorv, alone, without em- 
phasis by position, is the last word a Greek poet would choose in order to 
contrast public with private affairs ; and ovvodo are just as likely to be con- 
cerned with public affairs as private. If @cAou are to be contrasted with 
dvopevewy, then surely they must be friends and enemies of the same person, 
who can only be Solon; and Diels does not claim that the dvopevéwv are 
enemies of Solon. The following emendations may also be mentioned : 
TpvxeTat, ev cvvddois OF ov's [= suos] adiKotor PiAovs (Hiller) ; ev evvddors 
THs aduknoupiAots (Ahrens); THs adux’ éort pidra (Bergk); tov érapwv 4di- 
cots (Hecker) ; rots adixodor pidrovs (Keene). 

21 f. The figure of disease, which was first suggested in €Axos aduxtov 
(vs. 17), is still in the poet’s mind. tpvxerat is often used of a physical 
decline. The city which hitherto has possessed the charms of ruddy health 
(xoAvyparov) has fallen ill of a wasting sickness. 

23 ff Cf. ix 8-12. xii was written before, ix after, the adoption of 
Solon’s remedial measures. 

23. orpéderat: ordinarily this word is used in its present sense only 
with persons as subjects, and it is not common with them ; here it undoubtedly 
produces a slight personification. Cf. Hom. Hymn to Apollo 175 pets & 
ipeérepov Kréos olcomev dooov ex’ aiay | dvOpwrwv otpepoperOa ToAES cd 
vatetawoas ; Soph. Electr. 516 (Clytemnestra to Electra) dveipevyn pev, as 
€oixas, av atpeper; Aeschrio 2, 2 (Hiller-Crusius) orevov xa’ “EAAnorovTor, 
eurropwv xopnv, | vadtrar Oaracons eotpepovTo mipunkes. 

25. deuxeAdouor: ‘ degrading.” 

26. Thus the social disorder affects the personal life of every individual. 

27. A man’s house is no longer his castle. 

27. The inversion of ovxére is found elsewhere, e¢.g., Soph. Z’rach. 161 
vov 0 as ér ovk Ov ewe; Phil. 1217 ér’ otde@ eiui; Aristoph. Plut. 1177 
Ovew ér ovdeis aétot; but it is natural only where the two elements of the 
compound, though inverted, form a close phrase. In the present line the 
separation is justified by the idiomatic combination ov« é#é€Aovo1, meaning 
“they refuse.” 

27. éxew: equivalent to duivew, “ward off,” “repel,” the object being 
To Onpoovov Kaxov. Of. Hom. //. xi 820 ddd’ aye por rode ire, SvoTpedes 
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Eiptrvnd’ ypws, | 7 p ere mov cxycovor meAWpiov "Exrop’ ’Axatoi, | 7 7dy 
POicovrat br adrod dovpi dapevres ; xxi 309 ire Kaclyvynte, cO€évos avépos 
Guporepol Tep TxX@pmev. 

28 f. tepOoper, etpe: not gnomic aorists in the strict sense of the 
term, but aorists describing what has come to be the regular course of events 
in Athens at this particular time. 

29. In Homer e is more frequent than ééy in conditions with the sub- 
junctive ; in the Attic poets it is very rare. 

30. ratra: referring to what precedes. Vss. 32-40 sum up in more 
general terms the lesson which is to be learned from the particular observa- 
tions in the earlier part of the poem. 

32. According to Hesiod (7heog. 902) Eunomia was one of the Horae : 


devTepov nydyeto [sc. Zevs] Autrapynv Oduy, 1) tTéxev “Opas, 
Evvopinv te Aienv te kal Eipnvnv teParviar, 
at épy @pevovor katabvynto.ot Bpotoict. 


The three sisters appear again in Pindar Ol. xiii 6 ff. (quoted on vs. 14). In 
the present passage Eunomia is plainly not a person, but a rhetorical per- 
sonification. One of the poems of Tyrtaeus is called Kunomia by Aristotle 
(Pol. 1307 a, 1). 

32. aptia: see on iv 4. 

32. amopaiva: “render”; Aristoph. Knights 817 od 8 “A@nvaiovs 
elyntnoas puxporoXitas aropnva; Wasps 1028 iva tas Movoas aiow ypyrac 
LL Tpoaywyovs atopyvn. Parallels in prose are not uncommon, but the 
use is very rare in poetry. 

35. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1000 pavias avOos; Aesch. Pers. 823 vBpis yap 
eEavOova éxaprwoe otaxvy | arys, Obey tayKAavtov éLayd Oépos. 

36. evOuver dikas oKoALas : 2.¢., puts an end to corruption and introduces 
impartiality and even-handed justice in judicial decisions. Cf. ix 19 and 
the note. Cf. also Hesiod W. and D. 261 ff. . . . Bactréwy, of Avypa 
voedvtes | GXAy apkAivwor Sikas cKoLos évérovtes. | TadTa PvdAacodpevor, 
Baotrgxes, iBivere t dikas | dwpopayor, ckoAL@y bé SiKéwy Eri Tay AdDECOHe ; 
Pindar Pyth. iv 153 evOuve Aaots Sikas. 

38. Cf. Hom. Z/. xvii 384 épidos apyadens. 

39. awvta: this word is not found in the Iliad but appears a number 
of times in the Odyssey. It is used, almost without exception, of persons, 
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as in Theogn. 501 avdpds 8 otvos dese voov, | Kat pada rep mvvTod ; Lucian 
(Bacch. 8) has it in the neuter: ef d€ rivuTa dokeve TA Aeyoweva, 6 YerArnvos 
dpa 7v tAews. 
XUIXTV 
References: Hadley (1903); Heidenhain (1882); Heinemann (1897) ; 
Hiller (18835) ; Murray (1889) ; Piccolomini (1895) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
Stadtmiiller (1882) ; Wilamowitz (1893). On these two poems see pp. 99 ff. 


XITI 


1. yvovos pevos nd€ xadralyns: pévos is thus used of natural forces by 
Homer: J/. vy 524 6p’ evdyot pévos Bopéao kal ddAwv | Caxpndv avenwv ; Vi 
182 devov aromvetovoa tupds pévos aifouevorto; xii 18 zorayav jevos 
eloayayovres. 

3. jovapxov : a similar use of the genitive is found in Thue. i 8, 2 of re 
yooous bré“evov THY TOV KpEeacovwY dSovrciav. The word povapyos appears 
first here, unless Theognis 52 is earlier, where it appears in the Ionic form 
povvapxos. 

3 ff. The verbs oAAvtat, éxecev, €ore are general in sense, making state- 
ments of universal application ; 78y xp7 applies to the actual state of affairs 
in Athens. 

5. éfapavr’: it is more likely that this is intended for é€apavta, than for 
efapavtu, since the elision is easier and the need of a dative is not felt till od 
padvov éore is heard. The dynos should be understood to be the subject of 
the participle, and the ambitious politician its object. . 

6. The need of this admonition is seen from the last line of xiv. The 
Athenians must watch closely every symptom of the times and so be ready 
to defend their rights before it is too late. Cf. Plut. Sol. xxx 5: ore kal 76 
LLVNMOVEVOLEVOV ElTrEV, OS TPONV MeV HV EbpapEeTTEpOV adTOIs TO KwADGAL THY 
Tupavvids cuvictapevyny, viv b€ peilov éore kal AapmporEpov ExKOWaL Kal dvE- 


lal n“ wy” \ tal 
Aety vverTooav non Kal TEDUKVLAV. 


XIV 


1. The same insistence on human responsibility for disaster is found in 
the opening lines of xii. 
l. Avypa: ef. Hom. Od. xviii 134 aX’ ore 8) Kai Avypa Geoi paxapes 


reXéowot | kal TA Peper dexalopevos TeTANOTL Ovpo. 
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2. rovrwv potpay: the genitive is appositional. Cf. xv 18 potpay Gava- 
rov and Theogn. 356 réAua, Kiipve, kaxotow érel kao OQotory Exatpes, | EUTE GE 
kal TovTwy pop eréBadrev éxey ; 592 dudorepwv 70 Aaxos. 

3. fvowr ddvres: “giving pledges or hostages,” thereby putting your- 
selves in their power. Soph. Qed. Col. 858 kat pet{ov apa piovov rod 
taxa | Onoes, where, as Jebb points out, pysvov Oetvar is equivalent to the 
regular phrase évéxupov Oetvar. When one recalls the mortgaged lands which 
had been set free by Solon (cf. ix), the figure seems a very natural one for 
the poet to have employed to describe exactly what the dj0s must have 
done in its relations with Pisistratus. This reading seems to have more point 
than the one adopted by most editors — frparta ddovres, which is given by 
Diodorus and Plutarch. These two evidently understood pvyara to refer to 
the bodyguard which the people had granted to Pisistratus. But Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out that since rovrovs in this line is in the plural, the 
poet is not thinking of Pisistratus alone ; and I might add that since pypara 
is in the plural, it must refer to something more than the bodyguard alone. 
The phrase must mean, then, “giving them the means of defense”; and it 
is not easy to see just what this refers to. Peppmuller explains pyyara as 
“Schutz” or “ Stiitze,” by which he would seem to imply that the phrase 
means ‘lending them their support,” or something of the kind: and this 
strains hoth the concrete jvyara and the literal meaning of dodvac. 

3. rovrovs: the particular avdpas peyaAovs who were in power at the 
time. If the poem was written after the usurpation of Pisistratus, the 
reference must be to Pisistratus and his party. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 312) 
insists that there is no reason to believe that this is true. 

5. ddwmexos tyveow Baiver: “walks with the tread of a fox” ; tyvos here 
means a “ foot-fall,” as in Eur. Or. 140 ofya oiya, Aerrov tyvos apBiAns Tere, 
pi) xtureir; Phoen. 105 dpeyé vey dpeye yepasdy ven xeip ard KAtwaKov 
modo; tyvos éxavréhkdwv. The interpretation “follow the footsteps of a 
fox” (so Peppmuller, Bucherer, Kynaston) offers a metaphor which does 
not properly describe the cunning of the Athenians. The shrewdness 
of the fox was proverbial in the sixth century: cf. Archilochus 96 (Hiller- 
Crusius) 76 8 dp’ dAwmnf KepdxAH ovvyvTeto | wuKVOV EXovTE voov ; Semo- 
nides 7, 7 (H.-C.) tiv 8 €& ddutpas Beds EOnK’ GAwreKos | yuvaixa, TAvTwv 
iSpuv * ovdé pv Kak@v | AcAnOev ovdev odde TOV dyevovwv. Piccolomini com- 
pares Cratinus frag. 128 Kock ipév cis pév exactos adwmn’ Swpodoxetrax 
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(emending the last word to dwpodoxet dé), and Aristoph. Knights 752 ff. 
olmor KaKkodaipwv, as ardAwA’* 6 yap yépwv | olkot pev avdpdv éote deEwwra- 
tos, | dtav 8 emi tavtnst Kabytar THs mérpas | Kexnvev worep eprrodilwv 
ioyadas. 

6. yatvos vous: cf. Pindar Pyth. i161 yavva rparid. radamovel Keved; 
Solon viii 4 yatva pev tor’ éppacavro. One hundred and fifty years later 
the Athenians were still afflicted with this open-mouthed stupidity, but 
Aristophanes claims to have cured them: Acharn. 633 ff. dnoiv & etvat roA- 
Adv ayabdv ak.os tylv 6 rounTHs, | Tavras tuas Eevixotot NOyous py Atav 
eEaratacbar, | un ndecOar Owrevopevovs pnt evar xavvorroXiras. 

7. aidAov: this word suggests admirably both the nimble eloquence 
which fascinates the auditors and the shifty wiles which delude them. 
Aeschylus has the compound aioAdoropos in Prom. 661 used of the obscu- 
rity of an oracle. The suggestion of trickiness and deceit is found in Hesiod’s 
compound aioAountes (Zheog. 511) and in Pindar Mem. vii 25 péyorov & 


, ee / / 5 , 
alorAw Wevdet yepas avTétatar. 
XV 


References: Hiller (1888); Sitzler (1879); Stadtmiiller (1882); Weil 
(1862); Wilamowitz (1893). 


This poem, which is manifestly preserved in its complete form, is ascribed 
to Solon, not only by Philo, but also by the four other authors by whom it 
is quoted ; Diogenes Laertius also, though he does not transcribe the poem, 
states that Solon fixed the limit of human life at seventy years ; and Herod- 
otus (i 32), in telling the story of the interview between Solon and Croesus, 
puts into Solon’s mouth the words: és €BdopxjKovra érea ovpov ths Cons 
dvOpu7w rpotiOnus. Furthermore, Aristotle refers to certain poets who di- 
vide the space of human life into periods of seven years: Pol. 1335 b, 32 ff. 
(speaking of the age limits within which a man should beget children) 6:6 xara 
Tijv THs Siavolas aKpyv. avTn b€ eat ev Tois TAELCTOLS HVTEP TOY TOLnTOV 
Ties eipykacty ot peTpovvTes Tals EBdoudoe Tiv HALKiav, TEpl TOV xpovoy TOV 
Tov TrevTynKovTa eToV; 1336 b, 38 ff dv0 8 eiaiv WAtkiar Tpds Gs avayKatov 
SunpnoOa tiv madeiav, wera THY aTO TOV ExTa péxpls HANS Kal madi peTa, 
tiv ab ns pexpt TOV Evds Kal EikooLW ETO. ot yap Tais EBdouace duatporv- 
Tes TAS HAtKias ws el TO TOAD A€yovow ov Kak@s, det SE TH Suatperea THs 


, > A A \ / \ , ‘ A al , 
picews éraxodovbety’ raca yap Téxvn Kal Tatdela TO TpoaXeEtrov THs PigEws 
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BovXAerar avarAnpovv. It is extremely probable, therefore, that the poem is 
a genuine composition of Solon. Its authenticity, however, has been dis- 
puted. Porson rejected the poem on two grounds: first, because of its 
prosaic and unpoetical character; second, because in xxxvii Solon asserts 
that a man ought to be glad to live till his ezghtveth year. Ahrens bluntly 
declared the poem spurious. Usener said that was tis in vs. 7 is an im- 
possible combination, and condemns the whole poem on this ground. These 
are very slender arguments. ds tus, as Wilamowitz points out, is found in 
Theognis, Aeschylus, Pindar, and Herodotus. As for the limit of human 
life, Solon may well have recognized that seventy years was the general rule, 
and yet, in his healthy attitude toward the world, it is only natural that 
when the pessimist Mimnernus fixed the limit at sixty, or ten less than 
seventy, he should have insisted that eighty, or ten more, was better. The 
argument from style leads nowhere. The poem is not an inspired produc- 
tion. But it is characterized by neatness, precision, symmetry ; a certain 
measure of variety is attained in spite of a forbidding subject. Judged by 
internal evidence, it is as likely to be the work of Solon as of another. The 
fact that he did not attain to the measure of poetical excellence displayed by 
Shakespeare in As You Like Jt when he was dealing with a similar theme, 
proves nothing. Solon was not a Shakespeare. 

The interest which the poem possessed for later writers was based on 
two circumstances: it attempts something like a scientific division of the 
space of human life, and it is an illustration of the significance of the num- 
ber seven. Hippocrates (wept €Bdoudduv 5 = viii p. 636 Littré) in a 
passage which is quoted by Philo immediately after Solon’s poem, divides 
the life of man into seven ages: from the first year to the seventh, zacd<ov ; 
from the eighth to the fourteenth, vats ; from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
first, petpaxiov ; from the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth, veavirxos ; 
from the twenty-ninth to the forty-ninth, avyp ; from the fiftieth to the fifty- 
sixth, rpeoBurys ; and from the fifty-seventh till death, yépwv. Pollux (ii 4) 
repeats Hippocrates’ seven ages; and the subject of the division of the life 
of a man is discussed frequently (cf. Censorinus, de die natalr, 14; Bois- 
sonade, Anecdota, II, 455; Daremberg, Notices et extraits de manuscrits 
médicaux, 1853, p. 141). Clement and Anatolius, on the other hand, as 
well as Philo, are led to quote Solon because they are discussing the prop- 
erties of the number seven. 
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Weil (1862) discovers strophic composition in the present poem, as he 
does in xl: “ Das menschliche Leben, auf siebzig Jahre veranschlagt, wird 
in zehn Hebdomaden geteilt. Da aber die siebente und achte Hebdomade 
zusammengefasst sind, so ergeben sich nur neun Altersstufen, deren jeder ein 
Distichon gewidmet ist. Die drei ersten gehoren der Jugend, die drei letz- 
ten dem Greisenalter an, und das ganze zerfallt in drei Strophen von je drei 
Distichen.” The same arguments can be brought against this proposal as 
have been advanced in the notes to xl. 

1. €pxos dd0vrwv : a common Homeric phrase. 

2. mp@rov: adverbial. 

5. TH Tpitraty: sc. €Bdouadr. 

5. Cf. Hom. Od. xi 319 rpiv cdwiv id Kporddoiow iovrovs | avOjoae 
muKaouTe yevus evavOéi Aaxvy; and Aesch. Seven 664 ff. aAN ovre vv 
pvydvra pntpodev aKorov, | ovT év tTpopatow ovd éepynByoavTa rw, | ovr ev 
yeveiov avAXoyy TpLxwpaTos. 

6. Cf Aesch. Prom. 22 f. oraBevtéds 8 ALov poiByn pdroyi | xporas 
apeiwers avOos. 

7. Cf Hom. 0. xiii 484 kat & exer yBys avOos, 6 re Kpatos éori 
peylorov. 

8. Locus desperatus. 

9 f. Hesiod (W. and D. 695) and Plato (Rep. 460 e and Laws 772 e) 
also regard thirty as the right age for a man to marry. 

9. peuvnnevov: cf. Hesiod W. and D. 616 tor erat’ dporov peuvn- 
pevos elvat | dpaiov; 641 épywy pweuvnwevos eivar | paiwy TravTov. 

10. eicoricw: cf. Hom. Hymn v 104 rote & eicoricw Oadepov yovov. 

11 f. Cf. Horace Avs Poetica 166: Conversis studiis aetas animusque 
virilis | quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, | commisisse cavet, quod 
mox mutare laboret. 

11. epi ravra: a phrase found also in xili 6 and xl 69. 

Ll. xataprverac: probably the earliest appearance of this verb in the 
sense of “train” or ‘‘educate.” Homer has only the simple verb dprvw 
and uses it with %; the compound always has v except in the present 
verse. 

13. ér7a . . . ev EBdouaow . . . dxrwd: obviously an effort to secure 
variety and avoid the repetition of the phrase which has been used four times 
already. The meaning is the same as if év ry EBdoun EBdouads had been 
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written, and the phrase is not parallel to év éxr’ éreow of vs. 2, which means 
*‘in the course of seven years.” 

15. padaxwrepa : this word is not found in the present sense in Homeric 
or early elegiac poetry ; but an excellent parallel is furnished by Thucydides 
(ii 18, 3): airiay 8 otk eAaxlornv “Apyxidapos €AaBev am adrod (i.e., from 
the methods employed by him at Oenoe), doxdv Kal év tH Evvaywyy Tod 
moA€uov padakds eivat kal Tots AOnvaious ériTydetos, ov TapatvOv tpodvpnws 
ToAELELV. 

17. It is interesting to recall that the Hebrew Psalmist also fixed the 
limit of human life at “‘ three score years and ten.” 

17. kata peérpov ixoto: 2.€., Kab/koto TO perpov adits (sc. THs dexarys 
€Bdou.ddos); TO weTpov is the “ full measure” or the “ end.” 


XVI 


References : Daremberg (1869); Hiller (1888) ; Madvig (1871); Platt (1896) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900). 


On xviand xvi-a see page 13, footnote 3. 

The two kinds of riches described in these lines may be called separable 
and inseparable riches, and Solon maintains that the second are at least as 
good as the first. Separable riches are such possessions as are enumerated 
in the first two lines — money, land, horses. Inseparable riches are those 
which are inherent in the person of the owner, and, as here conceived, they 
are purely physical. Perfect health and a sound body insure not only im- 
munity from pain, but also afford the means of positive enjoyment through 
the satisfaction of the normal appetites. But human appetites are not 
fixed and unalterable throughout life: each age brings its own desires and 
capacities. The formula, therefore, for inseparable human wealth (to speak 
in mathematical language) varies as the desires and capacities of the subject 
vary with the advancing years. Here is a whole philosophy of life. Con- 
fronted by the three allied enemies of the human race, disease, old age, and 
death, which is the better viaticum for a man to choose, separable or in- 
separable wealth? The choice is easy: material possessions will avail 
against none of the foes, personal well-being will render at least one of them 
powerless. This is a slight amplification of Solon’s thought, and presents 
the large principle upon which he bases his disparagement of material riches. 
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3. pova Tadta: 2.¢., dBpa raetv and ov & wpyn yiyverar dppodua. 

4. yaotpi Te Kal rAevpy Kat wooiv : datives of means with apa rabeiv; 
the three parts of the body stand, by synecdoche, for the whole physique. 

4. Cf. Horace Hp.i 12, 5: Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, 
nil | divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. 

4. Daremberg (1869, p. 9): “. .. il (sc. Solon) a placé la vraie 
richesse, je veux dire la vraie santé, dans un bon estomac, dans une robuste 
poitrine et dans des pieds agiles ; s'il ne dit rien de la téte, c’est que dans 
Vantique médecine cette partie, dont la poitrine avait usurpé les fonctions, 
ne jouait pas encore le rdle important que lui accordent la physiologie et la 
pathologie modernes.” 

4. apa mafety: this phrase is ordinarily used to mean the enjoyment 
of such luxuries as money can buy, and comes as a surprise after three such 
humble sources of pleasure as yaorpé, Aevpy, and rooiv. 

5. adds tT Oe yvvakos : the genitive is to be taken with 7p. 

5. emi kal tatr adixyntar: tadra refers vaguely and somewhat guard- 
edly to the pleasures of love, which have already been suggested by zatdds 7° 
noe yuvatxos and which are more definitely named in 78y. From the tone 
of this clause and the presence of xaé one may judge that such pleasures 
were not regarded as indispensable to happiness. 

6. 78y: parallel with the datives yaorpi re kal mAevpy Kat rooty and 
another source of the pleasures of the simple life. 

6. ov & dpyxrA.: this is still part of the relative clause introduced by 
® in vs. 3. 

6. wpy: every season of human life from childhood to extreme old age. 
Each one of the €Bdouddes described in xv may be called a wpy. 

6. dppodia.: personal powers and external opportunities appropriate to 
each age. Perrin (1914), printing 787 and opy in vs. 6, translates vss. 3—6 
as follows: ‘“ While to the other only enough belongs | To give him comfort 
of food, and clothes, and shoes, | Enjoyment of child and blooming wife, when 
these too come, | And only years commensurate therewith are his.” This 
translation seems to me quite wrong for the following reasons: it leaves 
radta (vs. 3) out of account; yaorpé and wooiy might suggest food and 
shoes, but zAevp7) could hardly suggest clothes ; 78y belongs to ma:dds as 
well as to yuvatkds, and it is hardly likely that the boy should be the man’s 
own son; @p7 does not naturally mean the whole stretch of a man’s life ; 
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and ‘‘commensurate therewith” is not clear —commensurate with what? 
Some of these errors are found also in Schneidewin and Hartung. Humbert 
has it correctly: ‘ ... celui qui n’a que les biens suivants: les jouissances 
que procurent un bon estomac, de vigoureux poumons, des jambes solides, 
Vamour pendant sa jeunesse ou des plaisirs en rapport 4 son age.” 

7. weptwowa: a rare word ; found in a somewhat similar sense in Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. ii 394 repiwoia pidra Beyxelpwv. 


XVII 
Reference : Wilamowitz (1893). 


Aristotle seems to have had in mind the whole poem of which these four 
lines are a fragment when he wrote (Zth. Vic. 1179 a, 9 f.) : Kai SoAwy d€ rovs 
evoaimovas lows amepaiveTo KaAOs, eirwy pETpiws Tois EKTOS KEXOPHYNLEVOUS, 
mempayotas b¢ kdAALoTa, ds weTo, Kal BeBiwxdTas TwpPpovws’ évdexeTar yap 
peT pia KEKTN|LEVOUS TparTev a det. 

1. kako, ayafoé: not primarily a moral distinction. The dyaGoi are 
the persons of good family who have had the benefit of training, education, 
and environment, and who are possessed therefore of that general human 
excellence which was called dpery ; the xaxoi are persons of the lower classes, 
inferior in all points of human excellence. The dyafoc are the élite; the 
xaxoi, the vulgar. dperys in vs. 3 is not virtue or merely moral excellence, 
but rather that high development of the physical, mental, moral, and zes- 
thetic endowments which are included in the whole human complex. Such 
apery, embracing the full measure of a man, is attainable only through birth 
and breeding in the first instance and personal endeavor besides. One of 
these sources is rarely sufficient without the other. Furthermore, dpery is 
not for the poor and needy ; normally a competence, if not wealth, is neces- 
sary for its attaimment. And yet dpery and wealth are not identical ; Solon 
himself is an example of a man who had one without the other. Wilamowitz 
(1893, II, p. 305) asserts: ‘‘ Die dpery ist bereits die der seele, nicht die des 
blutes fur ihn (Solon). Die moralische bedeutung der begriffe dyads und 
xakos gilt bereits fur Solon.” This he says in order to justify the contention, 
which is probably true, that the poem was written in criticism of the timo- 
cratic constitution which prevailed in Athens. But it is unnecessary to 
insist that dpern and dyads must refer to evther birth or morality. The 
philosophic conception of virtue was still far in the future at Solon’s time. 
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On the other hand, there was probably a moral ingredient in the composition 
of apery from the beginning. 

l. mevovrat: “are poor.” The word is not found in this sense in Homer 
and Hesiod, but it is common in Attic. 

1. dyafot 8€ mevovrat: subordinate in thought to zoAdAot zAovrovcr 
Kakol ; avrotao in the next line refers to Kaxol. 

2f. Cf. Plato Laws 728 a: mas yap 6 7 éxi yas Kal bro yns xpvads 
GpeTHS OVK aVTAELOS. 

4. Cf. Eur. Hlectra 941-944 9 yap pivots BEBatos, od TA xpjpara. | 7 
pev yap aiet mapapevove’ alper Kaka’ | 6 8 OABos adéKws Kal peTa TKALOV 


\ 9é/ eee \ > , / 
évvov e€ertat olkwv, oputKpov avOynoas xpovov. 


XVIII 


It is difficult to say whence these two rather insignificant verses came or 
why Plutarch and his authorities saw fit to preserve them. The legend is 
preserved in several places (see Meyer, 1893, II, 568) that the laws of Za- 
leucus were directly inspired by Athena, in which case they might well have 
taken poetical form; and Hermippus (Athenaeus xiv 619 b) reports that 
the laws of Charondas were sung at banquets in Athens. The present lines, 
therefore, may have formed the introduction to a poetical version of some 
early code. But it is unlikely that Solon himself wrote them, because if he 
had written no more than this, it would have gone into the wastebasket ; if 
he had written his whole code in verse, we should have had fragments of it 
in that form. 

2. rvynv ayayv: a common Attic formula, especially in the dative. 

2. xvd0os émacoar: a Homeric phrase; cf. Hom. J/. vii 205, viii 141, 
xii 255; Od. iii 57, ete. 


XIX 
Reference: Sitzler (1897). 


It is probable that the two couplets here quoted by Plutarch are derived 
from different poems and are brought together as evidence for Solon’s scien- 
tific ideas. That it is unfair to deduce his ideas from them is manifest. 
The first couplet appears also in xiii, preserved by Diodorus, where it is fol- 
lowed by four other lines. The second couplet (xix) probably formed part 
of a longer passage in which Solon drew the comparison between the djs 
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and the sea, as in xiii he compares the strong men in a state to a storm 
cloud. Cf Frag. iamb adesp. 11 (H.-C.): djpos dorarov kaxdv | Kai 
Oaracoyn mav8 dpotov im avcmov pumilerat, | Kal yaAnvos 7)v TUX7, pods 
mvedvua Bpaxd Kopvocerat, | Kyv Tis aitia ya@ytat, Tov woXiTyY KarTémtev. 
Herodotus vii 16 ra cé Kat aduddorepa repinKkovta avOporwv Kakev dptr~aL 
oha\Xovat, katdrEep THY TaVTwV xpnolwwTaTyV aVOpwroot Odr\aTCaV TvEKpaTa 
pact éurintovta ov mEepiopavy pio. TH EwuTHs xpnoloa. Polybius xi 29 déev 
Lee" \ y 3 / 4 ¢ \ ” \ \ i 

acl TO TaparAnovoy 7a90s cvpBaiver Epi Te TOS OxXAOUs Kal THv OaAaTTAV. 

, XA > / c X\ 207 , > A > \ A , \ , 
Kadarrep yap Kakeivys 9 pev dia picts eotiv GBAaBis To's xpwpévots Kal OTAst- 
pos, orav 8 eis aityy euréoy TA rvevpata Bia, ToLavryn paiveTar Tots ypwpevots, 
Led xv Ss e “ > \ + \ > \ / \ \ ~ 
olol Ties Gy wow ol KUKAODVTES GUTHV AvELOL, TOV adTOV TPOTOV Kal TO TANOOS 
del Kal paiverat Kal ylyvetat mpos Tovs Xpwp<cvovs, olovs av €xy TpooTaTas Kal 
ouvpBovdovs. Dionys. Hal. xvii 12 raparAjovdv te tacyovow at SnuoKpa- 
Tovpevar ToAELS Tots TEAGyEoLW’ EKEiVA TE Yap TO TOV avEe“wY TapaTTETaL 
piow éxovra npepety [sic. ], adrae d& i7d TOV Snpaywydv KUKivTaL pndey ev 
avtats éxovoat kaxov. Cicero pro Cluentio 49, 138: Ex quo intelligi potuit 
id quod saepe dictum est : ut mare, quod natura sua tranquillum sit, ventorum 
vi agitari atque turbari, sic populum Romanum sua sponte esse placatum, 
hominum seditiosorum vocibus, ut violentissimis tempestatibus concitari. 
2. duxatorary : ‘‘ well-regulated,” “law-abiding.” 


XX 
References: Diimmler (1894), Leutsch (1872). 


For the circumstances of the composition of this poem see pages 39 ff. 
There is probably no special significance in the opening words, which should 
not be taken literally. If Solon had really been a herald, he certainly would 
not have made his proclamation in verse. He is a herald only in a figura- 
tive sense, intending to accomplish through his poem the same kind of result 
that a herald would have accomplished through his spoken proclamation. As 
a herald comes from a city which is in danger and distress to implore the 
aid of a neighboring city and delivers his plea before the assembled citizens, 
so Solon makes himself the champion of imperiled Salamis and pleads her 
cause in verse. The suspicions of Leutsch (1872, p. 137) concerning the 
authenticity of this couplet are sufficiently answered by this interpretation. 

2. koopov éxéwv: a literary composition, in which art governs the choice 
and combination of words; here the object of O¢uevos (= roujoas). Cf. Thue. 
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ili 67 Adyou erect koopnOevres; Pind. Ol. 11, 14 koopov . . . advpedr 
xehadnow ; Philetas of Cos, 8, 3 (Schneidewin) dAX’ éxéwv cidis KOopMov Kat 
TOAAG poynoas | wVOwv wavToiwy olpov éeTLTTApLEVOS. 
2. wdyv: a poem to be sung, here used in apposition to xkdcpov ézréwv. 
2. ayopys: a speech ; this meaning is rare, but it is found in Hom. J/. 
ii 788. 
XXI-XXII 


References: Hiller (1886); Mekler (1895) ; Platt (1896) ; Shorey (1911) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900) ; Wilamowitz (1893). 

XxI and xxiI almost certainly belong to the same poem, from which 
also viii is possibly drawn. For the circumstances see pp. 56 ff. 


XXI 
2. apetrAcxou : cf. Semonides vii 35 (H.-C.) dpetAuyos 6€ race Karrobupin | 


€xOpotow toa Kal idouwe yiyverat. 
3. Katatrxvvas Kréos : cf. Eur. Hel. 845 7d Tpwixdv yap od Karatryvv@ 
KXéos. ; 
3. There is some difference of opinion about the interpretation of puavas 
Kal Kataoxvvas KAéos. What stain upon Solon’s reputation is meant ? 
Wilamowitz, followed by Bucherer, thinks that the stain is that which 
Solon’s reputation actually incurred in the minds of the. majority when he 
refused to seize the tyranny. The other view is that the stain was that 
which his reputation would have incurred if he had seized the tyranny. 
Wilamowitz claims that xxi and xxii belong to the same poem and that 
xxii precedes xxi; the first line of xxii, then, seems to him to justify his in- 
terpretation of xxi 3. This is extremely improbable, for two reasons. 
(1) The participles pavas and aioyivas fall most naturally under the in- 
fluence of the negative ov, and therefore cannot be taken in Wilamowitz’ sense. 
Bucherer tries to parry this argument by saying that the ov belongs closely 
to kabnWaynv, making with it a single idea, ‘‘ verschmahte ” ; and by this he 
explains why we have od and not py. But od is, of course, the proper nega- 
tive in this sentence, which is not a conditional, but a causal or objective 
clause with aideduar. For the idiom of the negative which is extended to 
the two participles, see Shorey (1911). (2) The words puavas and xara 
oxivas are far too strong, for even Solon’s critics, to use of his failure to 
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seize the tyranny, whereas they express exactly Solon’s conception of the 
disgrace which would have fallen upon him through such an attempt. 
Humbert is right here as usual 
fiétrir ma gloire, avoir recours 4 la tyrannie,” etc. Shorey points out that 





‘si je n’ai pas voulu, dans la crainte de 


there is nothing in this fragment or the next to justify the interpretation 
that they are Solon’s serious apology for not having seized and used the 
tyranny in the interests of either of the two political parties. The apology 
which they contain is not a political apology at all. ‘It is at the most 
the ironical apology of the higher morality to the lower morality of the man 
of the world—the apology of a Socrates to a Callicles (Plato, Gorg. 
522 d)” (Shorey). 

4 f. Solon here refuses to be judged by the ordinary standards of his 
day, and therefore feels no aidws in disregarding them. He sets up a new 
moral principle not hitherto recognized, and, by acting in accordance with it, 
he justly claims superiority over the rest of the world, which has not yet 
recognized the principle. 


XXII 


Not only the thought of these lines, but the tone of the language as 
well, are characteristic of the common man (rods zoAXods Kal PavAovs, to use 
Plutarch’s words). The last line in particular is distinctly Aristophanic. 

1. Cf. Soph. Ant. 79 76 8 | Bia rodirdv dpav epvv aynxavos. 

1. Babidpwv: cf. Pind. Vem. vii 1 Eidei6va, rapedpe Morpav Babv- 
dpovoev ; Aesch. Pers. 142 dpovrida xedviv kai BabvBovdov. 

1. BovAnets : a very rare word. 

3. Of. Herod. i 141 AaBety audiBAnszrpov Kai mweptBareiv tre AROos 
rodXbv Tov ixOtwv Kal eerpvoat. 

3. éreoracev: “drew the net tight,” as in Dem. xxiv 139 re6vnxev 
émioracbevtos Tov Bpoxov (of a death by hanging). 

4. Ovyotd ... Kal dpevov: these qualities are thought of as necessary 
for one who would usurp the tyranny, not for a fisherman drawing in his 
net. . 

4. apyapty: ‘at the same time.” 

5 ff. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 503 ff. eyo yap ovdev, pirep, dzoxptwas épa | 
dotpwv av éoun’ ArAlov pos dvToAds | Kai yns evepbev, SvvaTds Gv Spacat 


, \ a , 7 > » , 
tade, | THVv OeOv peyloTny wort ExeELv Tvpavvida. 
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7. doxods deddpbae: cf. Aristoph. Clouds 439 ff. viv otv drexvas 6 te 
BovAovrar Tovti Toimov cop’ avroiow rapéxw, Timrew Tewny Sufny adypelv 
pryav aoxov deipew xtA.; Knights 370 depd ce OvAakov KAorHs ; Plat. 
Euthyd. 285d eyo pev, ey, kat ards, & Ywoxpares, erowuds eiwe mapexew 
éuavtov Tots Eévous, Kal éav Bov\wvtat dépew Ere paAddov 7) viv Sépovow, e& 
pot 9 Sopa pi eis aoKOV TeAEUTHTE WorEp 7 TOD Mapovov, GAN’ eis dperny. 

7. €ererpipOa: evidently a word of the popular speech, not found in 
the earlier poets (though Sophocles has éirpurros in Ajax 103), but 
common in Aristophanes. In dedapOar xamirerpipOa the perfect tense de- 
scribes the eternal state which the speaker is willing to accept in return for 
one brief day of glory. 

7. yévos: subject of éxirerptpOar ; not, as Bucherer says, accusative of 
reference. 


XXITI 


Plutarch is here quoting parenthetically the second line of an elegiac 
couplet ; yap is not part of the verse, and €pyyace must have been épypacuv. 
The occasion of the quotation is the description of the dissatisfaction and 
criticism which prevailed after the establishment of Solon’s laws. Whether 
the line belongs to a poem which was composed at that time is uncertain ; 
the sentiment would harmonize well with that of vi. Bergk says that possibly 
the poem from which this line is quoted contained also Theogn. 801-804 : 
Oid<is dvOpwrwv ovT Eocerat ovTe répuxev, | doTis Tacw ddwv dicerat «is 
Aidew" | ot0€ yap Cs Ovntotor kal dava ovo avaccet, | Zeds Kpovidns, Ovyrots 
mac doe v divata. But it seems certain that Solon would not have written 
verses of so cynical a strain. 


XXIV 
References: Koehler (1892) ; Sitzler (1897). 


See pages 95 ff. 

The lines refer probably to a sojourn in Naucratis as well as in Sais and 
other Egyptian cities. Koehler (1892, p. 345), indeed, feels so certain that 
Naucratis is referred to that he regards the verse as a proof that a Greek com- 
mercial settlement existed at Naucratis before the time of Amasis (569-526). 

mpoxonor: used thus commonly in the plural of the mouth of a river ; 
cf. Hom. Jl. xvii 263; Od. v 453, etc. 


ihe, 
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XXV 


For Solon’s visit to Philocyprus, king of Soli in the island of Cyprus, see 
pages 95 ff. 

These lines formed a part, probably the close, of the poem referred to by 
Herodotus (v 113), in which Solon praised Philocyprus more highly than all 
other tyrants (€v ézeot aivese tupavvwv padiota). With Solon’s farewell to 
Philocyprus may be compared the farewell of Odysseus to Alcinous in Hom. 
Od. xiii 38 ff., where Odysseus, like Solon, bespeaks prosperity for his host 
and a safe return for himself: dyvpova & olkor ako | voorncas evpoupe 
aviv aptepcecot hiro. | tpeis O atOe pevovres ei ppacvorre yuvatxas | Kov- 
pidiis Kal réxva’ Geol 8 dpetiy drdceay | ravtoiny, Kal py TL KaKov peTa- 
Syptov €’n. 

4. Kurpts loorépavos : cf. Hom. Hymn vi 18 eidsos Oavpalovtes ioorepavov 
Kv6epeins ; Theogn. 1304 ovxeére dnpov | eis Kutpoyevots dapov ioorepavov. 

5. oikiouo: properly an abstract noun, “the founding of a settlement,” 
here used for the settlement itself. The word is uncommon, but it is found 
in Plat. Zaws 708 d woXewv oixropol. 


XXVI 
References: Blass (1888) ; Crusius (1895) ; Sitzler (1894). 


The reply to Mimnernus which is here referred to has been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (see xxxvii), and most editors regard the two fragments as 
parts of the same poem. Some go even farther. Bergk remarked that vss. 
1069 f. in Theognis’ collection — 


"Adpoves dvO@pwrrot kal vytriot, oltre Oavoevtas 
Kralove’, ovd HBns avOos atroANUpEVvov, — 


were probably written by Mimnernus; Schneidewin pointed out that Solon’s 
couplet may be a reply to them ; and Blass (1888, p. 742) thinks there 
is no doubt but that we have two complete poems, one by Mimnernus, 
consisting of Mimn. frag. vi (B.) and Theogn. 1069 f., the other by 
Solon, consisting of xxxvii and xxvi. I cannot accept this reconstruction. 
In the first place, Solon’s lines are not really a reply to the lines in 
Theognis ; in the second place, they do not easily follow emmediately after 
xxxvil. There is an air of epigrammatic finality in xxxvii, which will not 
tolerate the addition of such a sentiment as that expressed in xxvi. It 
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seems to me not improbable that xxxvii formed the close of a longer poem 
addressed to Mimnernus and that xxvi is a quotation from the earlier portion 
of that poem. These lines attracted the attention of Cicero, who alludes’ to 
them in two places. In the Zusewlan Disputations (i 49, 117) he trans- 
lates them into a Latin couplet: ‘“‘ Mors mea ne careat lacrimis, linquamus 
amicis | Maerorem, ut celebrent funera cum gemitu.” In the Cato Major 
(20, 73) he compares them with a verse of Ennius in which the opposite sen- 
timent is expressed: ‘‘Solonis quidem sapientis est elegium, quo se negat 
velle suam mortem dolore amicorum et lamentis vacare. Volt, credo, se esse 
carum suis, sed haud scio an melius Ennius: ‘Nemo me lacrumis decoret, 
neque funera fletu | Faxit.’” On this opinion of Cicero Nageotte (1888, 
p. 167) remarks: “Il (¢.e., Cicero) trouve plus de courage dans le Romain 
que dans le Gree. J’en suis faché pour Cicéron, mais il n’a pas compris les 
vers de Solon. Solon ne se lamente pas du tout, comme il le croit, d Vidée 
de la mort ; ce qu'il veut seulement, c’est que son souvenir soit cher 4 ses 
amis, que son départ les attriste. J’aime mieux ce besoin d’affection qui se 
prolonge méme au-del’ du tombeau, que le stoicisme un peu pédant 
d’Ennius.” 


XXVII 


Allusion had been made by the previous speaker in Plutarch’s dialogue 
to Solon’s law forbidding intercourse between slaves and boys. 

1. 7Bys eparotow én’ avOeor: cf. Hom. J7. xiii 484 Kai & exer 7 Bys 
dvOos, 6 Te Kpatos éotl péyvorov; Mimnernus 1, 4 9Bys avOea yiyverat 
dpradea | avdpacw 7d€ yuvakiv ; Tyrtaeus 10, 28 opp’ éparns 7 Bys aydadv 
dvOos éxn; Theogn. 1348 radeins avOos exovt’ éparov. 


XXVIII 
Reference : Gomperz (1880). 


60ev: this refers to the arguments which have been advanced by the 
speaker in support of his view that the love of men for women is a nobler 
thing than the love of men for boys. Devotion to wine, women, and song 
is not at the present day regarded as a characteristic of the calm of middle 
life, still less of advancing age (zpeoBurns) ; but to the Greek it was natural 
to believe that the gifts of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses were the 
decent pleasures of the normal man. 

1. Kvumpoyevots: cf. Kumpis xxv 4. 
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XXIX 


This line may have belonged to the same poem as xxx and xxxili. See 
the note on xxxiii. 

tydwv: this word, which properly meant a ‘‘ mortar,” was also, according 
to Pollux (loc. c’t.), the name of a kind of dance (éore peév ody tydis Kal 
6pxnoews coxa), in which sense it was used by Antisthenes and probably 
also by Solon. 


XXX 


Phrynichus points out in the passage immediately preceding the quota- 
tion the impropriety of using the word orpof.Xos for either a pine nut or a 
pine tree, the proper words being wirvs and witvos Kaprdos. ‘The words 
from kal yap to the end,” says Rutherford, ‘‘ may well be a spurious addition 
made by some one who happened to have heard xéxkwy so used by the vulgar. 
The remark is awkwardly introduced, and contradicts ro 8& édwdipov 
mitvwv kap7ds. There is no reason for assigning to koxkwv in Solon’s iambics 
the meaning of orpoBuros, ‘the edible kernel of a pine cone.’” See note on 
XXxlll, 


XXXI 


1. yvwpootvns: a very rare derivative, formed from yvwnwv as cwdpo- 
civn is formed from cddpwv. It means “the ability to see and compre- 
hend.” For yvwpnooivns adaves pétpov, cf. abavarwv apavys voos in XxXxil. 

2. mavtwy teipar exer: the meaning of we/para here as in many other 
instances is uncertain. In Homer it has at least two well defined meanings, 
“ropes” or ‘‘cables,” and “end” or “ bounds” ; besides the passages where 
either one or the other of these is applicable, there are many others where 
there is room for doubt. In such a place as Jl. vii 102 airap vzepbe | vixns 
Teipat éxovTat éy afavaroot Geotow, it is not impossible that the poet was 
thinking of a figurative use of ze/para in the sense of “ropes”; the gods 
may hold the strings which control the course of human events. On the 
other hand, the word may mean here “‘the consummation” or “ power of 
accomplishment,” as téAos frequently does. Whichever figure lies at the 
back of this idiom, it is obvious that we have the same idiom in Archilochus 
52 (H.-C.) vixns & ev Oeotot retpata; in Theogn. 1171 f. Tvaunv, Kupve, 





Geoi Ovytotot didotcw apiotov | avOpdro.s* yvwoun Te(pata mavTos exer ; and 
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in the present passage in Solon. Now if we put by the side of these Hesiod 
W. and D. 669 év rots yap [7.e., év Tots Peots | TéAOs Coriv Suds ayabdy Te 
kaxov Te, and Semonides 1, 1 f. reAos pev Zeds exer Bap’xrumos | ravtwv 60° 
éor., it seems fair to assume that veipata éxery with the genitive is equiva- 
lent to réAos é€yev with the genitive and that both mean “to possess the 
power of bringing to fulfillment,” ‘‘to be sovereign over.” This conclusion 
is corroborated by Soph. frag. dub. 1028 (ap. Clem. Strom. V xiv 128, 2 

ovd€ Peols aiPaipera rdvta réAovTat, | voodi Auds* Keivos yap exer TEAos HOE 
kai apxyv, in Which not only consummation but also initiation is ascribed to 
Zeus. Furthermore, reAos éxery came to have a political sense, ‘‘ to be en- 
dowed with plenary powers,” as in the treaty quoted by Thuc.iv 118. If we 
conclude, then, that ze/par’ éyev means “ to be sovereign over,” whatever may 
have been the origin of the use, there is still another question to be raised. 
The subject of éyer is not personal ; 6 is a neuter pronoun whose antecedent 
is wetrpov. We may say, of course, that the real subject is yvwpoovvys pér- 
pov, or, going one step farther back, God himself, who possesses yywpoovvns 
adpaves perpov. This is probably true. But can we suppose that Solon was 
unaware of the suggestive relationship between the words perpov and 
teipata? We shall not be accusing Solon of a philosophical abstraction, 
nor do we need to impute to him any of the doctrines of the later schools, if 
we insist that there hovered before his mind the very concrete figure of the 
infinite wisdom of God containing and comprehending within itself all things 
of finite dimensions. This figure, however, is only an overtone, I believe, 
enriching the familiar idiom which is employed. The lines quoted above 
from Theognis give a curious twist to the thought and the language of 
Solon’s couplet. Theognis makes human wit supreme, though he deigns to 
acknowledge that this wit is the gift of heaven. The difference between 
these two couplets is typical of the difference in the philosophy of the two 
men. 


XXXIT 


The lines of Hesiod which are here referred to are quoted by Clement 
immediately before the present passage (Hesiod Welampodie, frag. clxix 
Rzach2): pdvris 8 ovdeds éotiv érryOoviwv avOpdrwv, | datis dv €ide'n Zyvos 


voov aiyLoxovo, 
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XXXII 
References: Hammer (1902) ; Sitzler (1894, 1907). 


It seems probable that this fragment and xxix and xxx belonged to the 
same poem. What the subject of it was, we can only conjecture. Hartung’s 
suggestion that it was a satire on the gluttony of the rich is the most plaus- 
ible one. Crusius remarks that the present fragment recalls the fabulous 
world of pleasure and delight which the comic poets were fond of describing, 
and hazards the guess that Solon relegated to this world the ungrateful per- 
sons mentioned in x. Cf. Anacreon, frag. 13 (H.-C.): npicrnoa pév i-piov 
Aerrod pixpdv droKAds, | olvoy 8 é€€miov Kadov, viv 8 aBpas épdeccay 
| WadrAw wyxTidx TH PLAN Kwpdlwv raid aBp). 

1. wvovor kai Tpwyovow: the regular phrase for a Greek symposium, 
when the banqueters drank their wine and ate with it sweetmeats, cakes, and 
bonbons of all kinds. Cf. Dem. Vals. Leg. 197 rasrny 76 pev mp@rov 
ottwol rive Novy] Kal Tpwyew HvayKalov ovror ; Aristoph. Peace 1324 odka 
te tpwyev ; Herodotus iv 143 dpynpevov Aapecov fords tpwyev ; 171 rpos dé 
ovk ove diaxpewvrat [7.e., the primitive Persians], ad\Aa idpororéovar, od 
aixa d& é€xovor Tpwyelv, OVK GAO ayabov otd.y. 

1. irpia: one of the countless varieties of small cakes which were made 
by the Greeks. Cf. Athen. 646 d trptov weupyariov Aerrov dia THoapov Kal 
[EXLTOS yLvOmeEVoV. 

2. aotov: bread made of wheat flour. 

4. dooa y) pepe: e.g., figs and pomegranates. 


XXXIV-XXXVIII 


No modern critical edition of Diogenes Laertius exists. The quotations 
have been made from Cobet’s edition, and the textual notes have been 
supplied from the edition of Hiibner, from Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graect, 
and, for xxxvii, from Diels (1902, p. 480). 


XXXIV 


For the circumstances referred to in this and the following fragment, see 
pages 39 ff. These two fragments evidently belong to the poem called 
‘* Salamis,” from which xx also is derived. Lehmann-Haupt (1912, p. 19) 
says without any authority whatever that the poem closed with the couplet 
of xxxv. 
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l. ror’: 2.e., if we give up the attempt to recover Salamis. 

1. Pholegandros and Sicinos were two small islands south of Paros. 
among the Cyclades. 

2. avti y “A@nvaiov: ye is an indication of the scornful tone in which 
Solon would have uttered the name of the city which had disgraced itself. 

3. datis nde TA. : “this remark would become current in the world.” 

4. dvyp: with “Arrixds. “Arrtixds dvyp is one predicate of ovros, and 
Tov Yarapiwaderaov is another. 

4. Sarapwvaderoy: a characteristic Greek compound, admirably con- 
ceived to signify the contempt which Athens would bring on herself. Such 
catchwords, crystallizing the spirit of a party, are dangerous weapons of 
offense in political controversies. 

XXXV 


1. vowev: the vowel of the stem (c) is lengthened under the ictus, as in 
Hom. 71. ii 440, ix 625, xii 328; in all these passages fouey forms the 
first foot. 

1. epi vnoov: cf. Tyrtaeus x 13 (B.): Ovo ys rept rhode paydpeba 
Kal wept matdwv | OvnoKwpev. 

2. xaArerdv T aicxos arwoduevor: Demosthenes, speaking of Solon’s 
success in rousing the Athenians to recover Salamis, paraphrases these words 
(Pals. Leg. 252): kai rv pev xvpav avécwoe TH TOA, THv 8 trapxovcav 
aisxivny amrndrdakev. 

XXXVI 

References: Hiller (1883) ; Leutsch (1872) ; Zacher (1882). 

For the occasion on which these verses were supposed to have been 
uttered, see Appendix 7. They may belong to the same group of poems as 
xili and xiv. 

1. Solon claims that the madness of which he is accused will shortly be 
revealed, insinuating thereby that when it is revealed it will be found to be 
not madness at all. 

1. dorots: Leutsch (1872, p. 262) claims that the dood here are the 
nobles, evidently basing his opinion on the fact that the popular party sup- 
ported Pisistratus and might be supposed to be already acquainted with his 
ambitions. But Zacher and Hiller insist that the adoro’ are all the towns- 
folk, and they are certainly right. 

2. Conspirators have been deceiving the people and concealing the truth 
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from them ; but when they put their plans into effect, the truth will come 
out of her hiding-place into the midst of the people where all can see her. 

2. és pecov: cf. Soph. Phil. 609 déopudv 7° dywv | edeé “Ayxauots és 
peécov, Ojpav Kadyv. 

Immediately after this couplet, Diogenes quotes the four lines of xiii 
with the assertion that they also relate to the usurpation of Pisistratus. 
Bergk thinks that the two fragments belong to the same period in the life of 
Solon, but that they are not derived from the same poem. 


XXXVII 
References: Diels (1902) ; Sitzler (1907). 


See the notes on xxvi. 

l. ei . . . wetoeat: not equivalent to a condition with a subjunctive, 
but bearing the meaning, rather, of e OAs weibecOa (see Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, 407) ; the av, therefore, of kav probably has nothing to 
do with the verb. «av throws its emphasis on vty alone, ‘even now,” 
‘even at this late hour”; for which use the following passages may be 
compared: Aristoph. Acharn. 1021 peérpynoov cipyvys ti po, Kav wevt’ ern; 
Clouds 1130 aor icws Bovdyjoera | Kav év Aiyimrtw tvx<iv Ov padXov 7 
Kpivac Kad@s; Lysistr? 671 ei yap évddce tis yuav Tatode Kav opLKpav 
Aa Biv ; Soph. Electra 1483 adXAa pou apes | Kav optKpov eimety. 

2. oTucev Tovov éreppacapyny : for the genitive oev, cf. Xen. Mem. i 6, 1 ; 
Plat. Phaedo 89a; for the enclitic at the end of the first half of the 
pentameter, Theogn. 706 ; Mimn. 1, 2. 

2. Cf. Hom. Od. viii 94 ’AAKivoos 8€ www otos éredppacar’ 7d evonoer ; 
Il. v 665 76 pév ov tis ereppacar oid évonoe, | pnpod eLepvoar dopv pei Awov. 

3. Atyvacradn: this complimentary epithet has been restored to the 
text by Bergk from Suidas s.v. Méuvepvos: Acyvptiadov . . . éxadelro de 
kat Avyvaotddns dua TO éppedes cal OU (Avy Bekker). Diels (p. 480) 
derives the word from Avyvs and addev, ‘a member of the family or guild of 
clear-voiced singers,” comparing Sadaputvaderov and the comic compounds in 
Aristophanes ; but Sitzler, though he allows the word the same meaning, 
thinks a compound with aéev impossible for Solon’s time and derives it 
directly from Aryvs. 

4. oipa Kixot Pavatov: the same phrase appears in Callinus 1, 15; 
Tyrtaeus 7, 2; and Theognis 340. Cf. also Solon xv 18 and x1 30. 
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XXXVITI 
References: Diels (1889) ; Hiller (1878). 


Metrical scheme : 


SN NS RD es ee er pe 4 
PLES tae” SENG Be SD poh Ig ak 4 
Bef FL Gn, ee 4 
cS ies OES gem ese) ibe CLS 4 
Di Ny TONG eee 4 


Flach (1884, p. 362) maintains that this fragment is authentic, but it 
is generally regarded as spurious, on the following grounds. For each one 
of the Seven Wise Men, Diogenes Laertius records the number of lines of 
poetry that he had written, the elegiac couplet which was inscribed on his 
grave, anda fragment of lyric verse composed by him. These three items 
are always given together (Thales, i 34 f.; Solon, i 61 f. ; Chilon i 68, 71, 
(3; Pittacus. i178 f.; Bias, 185 f.; Cleobulus, 189, 91, 93); Periander, a 
97. For Periander alone no lyric is preserved). In the case of Thales, 
Lobon of Argos is explicitly mentioned as the authority from whom they are 
derived. Now since the number of lines of poetry is demonstrably fictitious, 
most of the Seven Wise Men having written nothing at all, and since the 
epitaphs, being all cast in the same mold, are manifest forgeries, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the lyric fragments, too, were composed by 
Lobon or some other compiler from whom he borrowed them. For the 
whole matter, see Hiller. 

1. wepvAaypevos: cf. Hom. //. xxiii 343 adda, didros, ppovewy redv- 
Aaypmeévos elvat. avdpa exacrov is the object of dpa. 

3. mpocevéery: used without an accusative of the person addressed, as 
in Pind. Pyth. iv 97 kAé€rrwv dé Ovue detua mpocevvere, and Aesch. Agam. 
241 mpocevverev OedAovaa. 

XXXIX 

Reference : Heinemann (1897). 

For the relationship between Solon and Critias, see page 34. Aristotle 
(Rhet. i 15, 1375 b) quotes the first line of this couplet in the following con- 
nection (he is speaking of the employment of the poets as a source of his- 
torical evidence) : kal KAeopGv kara Kpuriov rots SoAwvos €Aeyetous Exonoaro, 
A€ywv OTe Tara aveAyis 7 oikia’ od yap av ToTE éroinve ZOXwv eizreiv por 
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Kpiria wupporprxe matpds axovev. It is quite clear that the demagogue 
Cleophon is twisting the meaning of the words to suit his own purposes ; he 
takes them as a proof of the depravity of Critias, as Cope remarks in his 
note on the passage, though they were really intended by the poet as a com- 
pliment to the father. That this is true may be seen from Plato’s words in 
the Charmides 157 e 7 te yap ratpwa dpiv [?.e., Critias and Charmides] 
oikia, 7 Kpuriov tod Apwridov, kal ta “Avaxpéovtos Kal to SoAwvos Kal i 
G@\Awv TOAAGY ToInTaV eyKEKWpLaTMEVN Tapad-doTaL Huiv, ws Siadepovoa 
KaAXe TE Kal GpeTH Kal TH) GAAy AEeyouevy eddatpovia. 

l. eiwéuevac: the grammatical construction cannot be determined, but 
as the fragment stands, the infinitive must be taken as equivalent to an im- 
perative. Cf. Hom. Jl. vii 372 ff. 7@0ev 8 “Idxtos itw Koidas éxt vyas | 
eirenev Atpeidns, A-yapeuvovt kal Meveraw, | pidov “AreEavdporo, Tod eivexa 
veikos Opwpe* | Kal d€ 76d Eimewevan TuKLVOV Ems KTA. 

2. dpaptidw: cf. Hesiod Theog. 511 duaprivoov 7 “Exiunbéa ; Aesch. 
Suppl. 542 évOev ‘Iw oiotpw épecoopeva pevyer aaptivoos. 


XL 


References: Clemm (1883); Croiset (1914) ; Daremberg (1869) ; Gom- 
perz (1880); Hense (1874); Hiller (1886, 1888); Larsen (1900); Van Leeuwen 
(1904) ; Von Leutsch (1872) ; Linder (1858) ; Murray (1889) ; Platt (1896) ; 
Rost (1884) ; Schmidt (1847) ; Schneidewin (1848) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
Stadtmiiller (1882) ; Tucker (1887) ; Weil (1862) ; Wilamowitz (1893, 19138). 


See also pages 105 ff. 

1. Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the first verse of this poem, in- 
troduces the quotation with these words: SoAwv rhs éAeyeias abe apyerau. 
This indicates that Solon’s poem actually opened with the lines which are 
preserved in Stobaeus. The words trys €Aeyecas, standing as they do with- 
out explicit reference, might suggest that the present poem was known as 
the elegy of Solon par excellence. Immediately before the quotation from 
Solon Clement gives the following verse from Eumelus (frag. 16 Kinkel) : 
Myypoowvns «at Znvos ‘Odvyriov évvea kotpat. It is impossible to say 
whether Solon is imitating the epic poet, or whether the resemblance is 
accidental. At any rate, the same parentage of the Muses is well established 
in Hesiod: e.g., Theog. 52 ff. Motoa “Odrvpumiades, Kovtpar Ards aiytoxoto, 
| ras év IIveptn Kpovidy réxe warpi puyetoa Mvypoorvy ; and 915 ff. Mvnpo 
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avvns 8 ekattis Epacoato KadALKopoto, | €& 7s ot Movoar xpvodprrukes e€eye- 
vovto | évvéa. 

l. ayAaa: a frequent epithet of children in Homer, as in JJ. ii 871, 
xviii 337 ; Od. xi 249. 

1 ff. The opening lines of this poem were parodied by the Cynic phi- 
losopher Crates in the following passage, which has been preserved by 
Julian (frag. 1 Bergk) : 


Mrnpootyyns cal Znvos ’Odvurriov ayaa Téxva, 
Modvoar Iliepides, KrADTE wor Evyomeve@’ 

YOpPTOV Eun TUVEXY@S OOTE yaoTEpL, NTE mol alel 
yopis SovAocvyns ALTOV EOnKeE Biov. 


* * * * * * * 


w@pertmov 5€ pirows, 4 yAuKEpov TiOeTe. 

xpnmata & ovk €0édw cuvayey KrUTA, KavOdpouv OXBov 
pUpunKoes T ahEevos YPHwaTA MalopeEVos, 

arArAa Sikalocvyns meTeKXELY KaL TAOVTOY ayiveLy 
eUpopov, EVKTNTOV, TiLLOV ELS APETHV. 

Tov d€ Tuy@v ‘Epunv cat Movoas iiaocow’ ayvas 
ov datravas Tpudepais, aX’ apeTais ooias. 


2 f. Solon prays the Muses to grant him 6ABos and dyab) d0éa, but the 
éABos is to come from the gods and the dca is to come from men. The 
latter contrast is a suggestive one: it is true that happiness and prosperity, 
on the one hand, are the gift of the gods, and a fair reputation, on the 
other hand, the gift of human society. But both these things Solon desires 
of the Muses. This would seem to indicate that the Muses will be the 
prime cause of Solon’s happiness, the gods and society the proximate causes. 
Weil (1862, p. 2) calls attention to the fact that we have here the typical 
prayer of a wise man of Greece, equally removed from asceticism and ex- 
cess. He also points out that Euripides had this passage in mind when he 
was writing the portion of the lost Hrechtheus which has been preserved by 
Stobaeus iii 3, 18 (frag. 362 N). Note especially vss. 11-13: dd/kws d€ 
pay KT® xpypat, nv BotrAyn todd | xpovov peAdOpors Eupeverv® TA yap KaKas | 
otkous €oeOovT ovK exe TwTypiay. 
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2. pot: for the dative cf. Hesiod Theog. 474 of 8& Ovyatpi pi An para 
pev KAXvov 7 ériHovto ; Theogn. 4 od d€ wou KATO; 13 edyowévw prow KrADOL. 

3. mpos Geav dore: cf. Hom. Od. xi 302 riuyv zpos Zyvos exovres ; Pin- 
dar Ol. vii 90 (165) di801 d€ fot aidovav yaow | Kal ror’ aotwyv Kal rortt vw. 
If the words zpos avOpwrwv dofav exew ayabyv were not preceded by 6ABov 
mpos Jedv, tps avOpwrwv would mean without question “in the eyes of 
men.” But zpos Oey certainly must mean “through the agency of the 
gods”; therefore zpos av@pHzwv would probably have to the Greek ear the 
meaning “through the agency of men.” 

5. yAvkiv: cf. Pindar Pyth. vi 52 ff. yAvkela 8& pony | Kal cvprdravow 
ptrciv | peAcooay auerBetar TpyTov movov. 

5, woe: 2.€., OABtos Kai évdokos wv. 

6. aidotov . . . dewvov: four times in Homer these two adjectives are 
joined to qualify the same noun: in JZ. iii 172 aidotds Tté prot éoor, pide 
Exupé, Oetvos Te; XVII 394 7 pa vw por dew TE Kal aidoin Deds évdov ; Od. 
Vili 22 ds Kev Daiyjxeoor Pidros wavrecou yévouro | dewvds T aidotos Te; XiV 
234 devds Tt aidoids te pera Kpyrecou retiypnv. It seems fairly certain 
that in the present passage Solon has the familiar phrase in mind and that 
he is endeavoring to draw a distinction between the two words and to define 
them with more precision. 

7. pev is logically placed: the positive desire for money is contrasted 
with the unwillingness to enjoy ill-gotten gains (imeipw pev . . . ddikws dé 
ov). 

7 ff. Similar ideas are expressed by Hesiod W. and D. 322 ff. and 
Theognis 197 ff. 

8. 7AGe: gnomic aorist. 

9. 6v . . . daa: dy is omitted in accordance with the regular Homeric 
practice in general conditional sentences. 

9. wapaylyverar: cf. Theogn. 139 otd€ tw avOpwHrwv rapayiyveta, 600° 
Pern owv. 

9 ff. Cf. Hesiod W. and D. 320 ypnyata & ody apraxta, Jedodora 70d- 
dov dyetvw; Pindar Nem. viii 17 civ 6€o yap tou putevfets GABos avOpu- 
moot trappovetepos; Pindar Pyth. v 4; Eur. Electra 943, Jon 378, frag. 
354 N. 

11. patwvra: the manuscript reading rywoow is generally admitted to 
be meaningless here ; but no explanation is offered for its presence in the 
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text, and no really satisfactory emendation is proposed. One circumstance 
leads me to think that the word may perhaps belong where it is, bearing a 
meaning which has not yet been recognized: Euripides clearly had the 
present passage in mind when he wrote frag. 354 (quoted above). But 
Tyzav is not, after all, used by Euripides in any unusual sense and does not 
offer any real proof that tiwoow is right in Solon’s line. There is a 
clearly marked contrast between ov pev dao Geot in vs. 9 and év & dvdpes 
tywow in vs. ll. The contrast is further emphasized by the phrases 
bp UBpuos and od Kata Kdcpov, Which both describe a process exactly the 
reverse of that indicated by the words ov pév ddcx Yeo’. Furthermore, in vss. 
11 f. we see wealth figuratively represented as following reluctantly those 
whose methods are dishonest. We need some word which will harmonize 
with this situation. Ahrens’ conjecture petiwow has met with the most 
favor, being adopted by Hartung, Hiller-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Other conjectures are dupOorv (Emperius), ovAdow (Linder), xrésowow 
(Weil), reruwow (Sitzler), powwow (Bergk), tivwow (Tucker, “but the 
money which men pay under tyrannous compulsion”). Stadtmiiller refers 
to Leutsch’s emendation, dvaywow for tudo, and says he does not 
know why he did not prefer cvvayvow which is found wm Crates i 5. 
Stadtmuller himself proposes xwv@owv, because (1) Solon himself (xii 12) 
shows that the kind of wealth which must be most avoided is the property of 
sacred shrines or of the state ; (2) xuvety is the regular word for tampering 
with such moneys (Thuc. vi 70; 1 24; 1143). The reading adopted in 
the text is my own conjecture and was suggested by vs. 7 of Crates’ parody, 
which is quoted in the note on vs. 1. Nothing is more likely than that 
Crates should have taken this word from Svlon’s poem, and no word could 
be more appropriate in the present place. 

11. odxara koopov: a Homeric phrase. Solon uses it here to mean ‘“‘ ir- 
regularly,” “unnaturally,” “ contrary to the regular course of nature.” Such 
a procedure is likely to weaken the fabric of things; orderly and regular 
methods, on the other hand, produce a structure compact and solid €« vearov 
mvOevos €s Kopupnv. 

12. Bucherer observes that the poet represents wealth as a person vir- 
tuous at bottom, who is misled by wicked men and follows them against his. 
will. 

13. dvaptoyeror: the personification of the preceding lines continues,, 
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when zAovros follows a man reluctantly, it is not long before ary “joins 
the party.” The true meaning of the verb in this passage is indicated 
by Dem. liv 8 kai tovrous repitvyxavopev. ws 8 avewerxOnuer, eis pev airar, 
ayves Tis, KTA.— two groups of persons unite. Cf. also Herodotus : 199 
ovK aguevpevar avayioyerOar THot adAAnot, “refusing to associate with the 
others.” 

13. ary: the nominative, which has less manuscript authority, is the 
reading of Hartung, Bergk, Hiller-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Hense prefers the dative. The nominative is better, because, as is shown 
by the quotations given above, dvapioyeoOa is properly used of joining a 
group. In the present instance the group consists of t® zAotvTw and TO 
mAovoiw, and ary is naturally taken as the subject. 

14. L.e., €€ ddcyou yiyverae 7 THs arys apy GoTEp Kal 7 TOD upds. 

15. Aavpy, avinpy: agree with arn understood. ary, mild and gentle 
at the start, leads to wBpuos épya; vBoros épya bring the punishment of 
heaven ; therefore ary is évinpy in the end. 

16. dyv: almost exclusively an epic word ; also found in one line which 
appears twice in Theognis (597, 1243). 

17. ravrwv épops2 tedos: cf. Soph. Hlectra 175 eri peyas oipave | Zevs, 
oS pops mavta Kai kpative. Zeus does not fail to observe all that happens 
upon the earth, but he sees all things in their proper relations; and he 
waits till the sequence of events is closed before interfering to adjust the 
wrong (see vss. 25-28). 

17. éfamrivns: wind and justice come alike unexpectedly. 

20. avpodpdpov: a familiar epithet ; cf. xvi 2 and Hom. //. xii 314; 
Od. iii 495 ; Theogn. 988. 

21. Since the home of the gods has been concealed by clouds from the 
eyes of men, and since the boisterous effect of the wind is first seen upon 
land and sca, it is natural to represent the wind as rising upon the earth and 
making its way upward, dispersing the clouds in its path, till it comes to 
heaven itself. Wilamowitz (1913, p. 264) remarks: ‘“ Der Sturm kommt 
aus der Tiefe: denn nach allgemein griechischer Vorstellung wehen ja die 
Winde im Erdinnern (Tu¢deéos eivai).” But I doubt if this conception was 
so common that we can assume that it was in Solon’s mind here. 

23. neAtoro pevos: see note on xiii 1. 

27. aici. . . duapzepes: a familiar combination in Homer and therefore 
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to be taken together ; cf. Hom. Il. xv 70 ék rod 8 dv rot éxeita madiwéw 
rapa vnov | aiey éyw Tevxoune Siaprepés. ov negatives the meaning of the 
verb, not the predication. The adverbial phrase modifies the affirmative 
which is produced by the double negative od AeAnOe. 

27. r€eAnOe: this perfect is not found in Homer but later became com- 
mon. It appears in Semonides vii 9 (H.-C.): tiv & €& adutpis Oeds €OnK’ 





dAwrekos | yuvatka, tavtwv ldpiv* ovdé puv KakOv AAnbev ovdev ovdE THY 
apevovov ; Theogn. 121 i d€ pi Aov voos avdpos evi orjPecor AeANGHy | Wudpos 
ewv. In meaning it is not to be distinguished from the present. 

27. ddAutpov: ef. the passage from Semonides just quoted. 

28. és réXos: cf. Soph. Phil. 409 eEo.da yap viv mavros av Adyou Kako 
| yAwoon Ovydvra Kail wavovpyias, adh Hs | wyndey Sixaov és TéAos péAAow 
TOELV. 

29. ot d€ Pvywow : it is not necessary to change this to ei de Piywouw 
as most of the editors do. After 6 péev and 6 d€ the poet would be led by 
the sound to write ot 6€ even though of is relative and not demonstrative. 
The fact that no grammatical antecedent for of appears in vs. 31 offers only 
a slight anacoluthon. 

30. potpa ... Kixn: see note on xxxvii 4. 

31. épya rivovow: tivey is used with the accusative of the thing atoned 
for in Hom. J/. i 42 rivevay Aavaoi éua ddaxpva coico. BérAeoow; and Od. 
xxiv 352 ei éredv pyvnotnpes atacbadrov vBpw éricav. In the verb rive 
the c is regularly long in epic, but short in Attic. 

31. advair xtA.: if the text is sound, the expression is awkward but 
not impossible. épya, standing alone without a modifier, can hardly mean 
“their guilty deeds.” Feeling, therefore, that ¢pya is incomplete, the 
reader waits for a complement and finds it in rovrwv, which, in spite of the 
strong attraction of zaides, must be taken with é€pya. This interpretation 
makes it unnecessary to resort to emendation. 

32. Cf. Tyrtaeus xii 30 (Bergk) : kai raidwv raides kai yévos éforicw ; 
Hom. Od. xiii 144 cot & éori kai é€oriocw Ticts aiei. 

33 ff. With this whole passage compare the following fragment of Si- 
monides (85 Bergk ; 69 H.-C.), which Wilamowitz (1913, p. 273) thinks 
is by Semonides : 

ev 6€ TO KAXNLTTOV Xios Eevmrev avnp’ 
‘oln trep dUAAwY yeven, Toln Sé Kal avdpar.’ 
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mavpor unv Ovntav ovacr deEdmevor 

otépvos éyxatébevto’ mdpecte yap édmis ExaoTe, 
avopav Hre véewy atnVecy eupvertat. 

Oyntav & ddpa tis avOos Evy ToAUNpaTov HRN, 
Kovpov éywv Oupov TOAN até dEoTa VoEr 

ovTe yap érTiO ever ynpaceuev ove OavetcAar, 
ovd wyins OTav H, ppovTlo ever KapaTov. 

vHTLOL, ois TAUTN KEiTAaL VdOS, OVE LaacL 
as ypovos éo? ABns Kai Bidtov’ odiyos 

Ovntois' AANA ov Ta’Ta wal@v BidTov ToT. Tépya 
Woyn Tov ayabav TAHA yapiCopevos. 

34. This verse offers the chief textual difficulty in the poem and Hense 
marks it as a locus desperatus. Many methods of restoring it have been 
proposed : for the meaningless és dyvyv, Ahrens suggested etOnvetv, Hartung 
edOevéetv, Bergk Snyvevew or év dye, Hermann aivety nv, Schneidewin ed 
petv eis, Linder 7dev nv, Valckenaer yvdavey nv, Emperius Kxedjy eis adrod, 
Rost ed oyynoew attws, Tucker ed d) éxetv attds, Murray évdevew airds 
(“‘indigere sibi videtur”), Riedy ets avednv aitos, van Leeuwen deny et ad- 
tov, Leutsch evdewyjy (cf. evdia), ev 8 nkew aire ddgav Eexacros éxer. The 
favorite emendation, which has been adopted by Hiller-Crusius and Buch- 
holtz-Peppmiiller, is that of Buecheler: et devyv, ‘every man holds a high 
opinion of himself.” Reasons why this is unsatisfactory will be offered 
shortly. First let us consider the movement of thought and the grammati- 
cal relations in the three lines. (1) d@yafos and xaxds are in the singular 
number, whereas if they were to be taken closely with voeduev they would 
naturally be in the plural. It is probable, therefore, that they belong 
rather with the distributive €xaoros and that the second half of vs. 33 is 
closely connected with vs. 34. (2) The phrase d0gav éxeryv means properly 
“have a reputation,” not “‘have an opinion.” Bergk claims that it is 
equivalent to doxetyv and may bear either meaning. This may be true; but 
it is not certavn that the meaning “ have an opinion” is possible and there- 
fore it is less likely to be right here. Compare vs. 4 above. (3) The whole 
of the second half of the poem (excepting the two doubtful lines 39 f.) is 
occupied with an account of the vain efforts of men to mold their own des- 
tiny. Undoubtedly an exaggerated estimate of their own powers accom- 
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panies their efforts. But, as I said, men’s misapprehension of the truth 
about themselves is not mentioned elsewhere except in the one doubtful 
passage. It will be seen that none of the requirements implied in these 
considerations is met by Buecheler’s emendation. Furthermore, it seems to 
me highly improbable that dewynv could be used with the sense which is here in- 
tended. The reading which I have adopted in the text seems to me to satisfy 
all conditions. éyecv depends upon voedperv (cf. Linder, p. 503: ‘ Accedit ser- 
monis error his coniecturis omnibus communis, modum finitum dico (€x«t) 
post ade voediwev. Nam quum dictum sit, ode voedpev (sic sentimus), expecta- 
tur ¢nfinetivus, quo id enuncietur et uberius explicetur, quod per particulam 
ade ante significatum est.”); the participle évreivwy, preceding éyew and 
agreeing with its subject, bears greater emphasis than the infinitive, according 
to the familiar Greek idiom ; and atros is taken closely with évretvwv. ade 
refers to a thing which is implicit in the earlier part of the poem, namely 
the disposition of men to disregard the all-seeing eye of Zeus and _ to 
forget that they cannot really be masters of their own destiny. voedpev 
with the infinitive means “we intend”; cf. Hom. J/. xxii 235 kai 
BaAXAov voew pect Tysnoacba, and xxiv 560 voéw dé Kai avros | “Exropa 
tro. Avoa. The words 6pua@s dyafos te kaxds te mark the transition 
to the larger theme which is dealt with in the succeeding part of 
the poem. The subject up to this point has been the inevitable ret- 
ribution which comes upon the evil-doer though he may be oblivious 
and feel himself secure. Now the poet expands his law to include all 
men, good and bad alike, and makes it read: No man knows what the 
future may hold nor can he affect his destiny in any important way ; 
his hopes are vain and spring from his ignorance of the impotence 
of man and the omnipotence of God. évre(vwv means “straining every 
nerve”; cf. Eur. Orestes 698 ei 8 Hovxws Tis aitov évreivoyte pev | xad@v 
imeikot Kaipov evAaBovpevos, | lows av exrvevoeev. Sdfav €xew means 
“have a name,” ‘be somebody ” ; cf. vs. 4. 

35. Cf. Soph. Ant. 615 ff. & yap 0%) woAvrAayKTos éAmis TodAOIs pev 
dvacts avdpav, roAAots 8 data Kovpovdwy EpwTwv. 

36. xdoxovres: & somewhat coarse word, more appropriate to iambic 
poetry ; it suggests silliness and stupidity, as well as open-mouthed antici- 
pation; cf. xiv 6. 

36. Kovdats €Aréow: “idle dreams of the future.” 
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37. dpyadenor: a standing epithet of votoo (Hom. //. xiii 667 ; Hesiod 
W. and D. 92, Scut. 43). 

38. Kkatreppdcaro: a rare word, not in Homer ; once in Hesiod (W. and 
D. 248 & Baordrjes, iuets S& xatappalerGe Kal adroit | rHvde dicyv). It is 
evidently used by Solon with the same meaning as édpacaro, ‘‘ plan,” ‘ con- 
trive,” with the object clause @s tyums éora. And yet the hope of success 
that prompts the effort is ill-founded ; human effort will have little effect 
one way or the other. 

39 f. Bergk proposed to bracket this couplet as foreign to the thought 
of the context. He maintained that it was originally a marginal note on 
vs. 31 and was later introduced into the text. Hense does not bracket the 
lines. Most scholars agree with Bergk — Schneidewin, Hiller-Crusius, Buch- 
holtz-Peppmuller. Linder retains the lines, but says they belong immediately 
after vs. 34; in order to make them fit this place he changes aAXos to dAAws 
and kat KaXds to cai d€ kaAds. The couplet is defended by Schmidt and Rost. 
The former discovers in the whole passage a train of thought which I cannot 
follow and which he himself does not pretend is possible without certain 
unjustifiable emendations. Rost shows clearly by his analysis of the passage 
that the couplet is not impossible; but he does not convince Hiller, who 
still maintains that though the lines are not absolutely impossible it is really 
better to remove them. Weil agrees that the lines are undesirable ; but his 
strophic arrangement would not suffer by their removal, because he would 
then indicate a lacuna after vs. 48, where it would afford a welcome relief 
to a somewhat strained situation. The objections to the couplet are appareut. 
Solon is speaking of xodg@ar éAmides and he gives many concrete illustrations 
of them. These two lines alone refer to the mistakes which men make, not 
about the future, but about the actual state of affairs in the present. They 
are true and characteristic of Greek thought ; but they are not entirely in 
place in the present passage. In spite of all this I cannot convince myself 
that they should be bracketed. The texture of the whole poem is very 
loosely woven, and it is not at all impossible that Solon himself, quite as 
well as an interpolator, should have introduced them into the composition. 

41. Cf. Mimn. ii 12 revins 8 Epy’ dduvnpa zeéAet. 

43. omevder § GAXoPev GrAos: human effort springs from various causes 
and follows various paths. 

45. ix@vdevr’: a Homeric epithet quite unworthy of the important place 
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it occupies, unless it is Intended to suggest the dangers to which sailors are 
exposed from man-eating fish! This meaning of the word is denied by 
Ebeling for Homer, having been suggested by Goebel (see Ebeling, Lez. 
Hom. s. v.). Tucker also feels that the word is “ quite out of place” (mean- 
ing, I suppose, ‘‘ inappropriate”) and thinks that it is probably a corruption 
from évOa kai év@. This is very ingenious and I am almost persuaded to 
adopt it in the text. Leutsch thinks the word is given its prominent posi- 
tion to indicate that the people referred to are not traders but fishermen. 
Wilamowitz (1913, p. 261) remarks: ‘Dass das leere homerische Epi- 
theton ix@voevra so nachklappt, dass der Pentameter, der auch entbehrlich 
ist, ganz tibersprungen wird, ist das starkste Zeichen davon, dass Solon die 
fremde Technik doch nicht beherrscht.” 

46. qedwdryv: once in Homer (ZZ. xxii 244 pnd te dovpwv | éorw de- 
dwAy). For pedwrnv Oeuevos cf. Hom. Od. i 116 oxédacry Getvar; Soph. 
Ajax 13 orovdnv ov tHvd ; Antig. 151 rv viv Géoba Anopootvav; Eur. 
Med. 66 ovynv . . . tavde Onoopat rept. 

47. ynvreuvwv: this phrase almost invariably means “destroy the trees 
and crops,” and only two or three passages are quoted in which it means 
“cultivate the soil,” as it does here; eg., Hom. J/. xiii T07 réwea dé Te 
téAgov dpovpys ; Aesch. frag. 196 ty’ ovr’ dporpov ote yatopuos | TEuver dé- 
KeAX apovpar. ; 

47. zodvdevdpeov: with yqv ; this word is used frequently in Hom. Od. 
xxiii and xxiv as an epithet of dypds, Odysseus’ farm outside the town. In 
ancient agriculture there was no strict division into field and orchard. 

47. eis évavrov: ‘throughout the year,” ‘‘the year round ” ; cf. Hom. 
Tl. xxi 444 67° “Aynvopt Aaopedovte | tap Avos €APovtes Ontevoapev eis ew 
avtov | pic0@ éxt pyro. There is no adequate support for taking the phrase 
in the sense ‘‘ year after year,” ‘‘ year in, year out.” 

48. darpever: properly “work for hire,” but probably Solon is not 
thinking only of laborers employed by others. He means rather to suggest 
the drudgery which is forced upon the farmer by his relentless occupation. 

48. rotow: the relative pronoun, its antecedent being adAos; cf. Plat. 
Rep. 554 a Abxpunpos ye tus, Hv 8 eye, Ov Kal dd TavTds Teptovaiay ToLov- 
pevos, Onoavporrouds avyp* ovs 2) Kal érawvel TO TANGos. 

48. xaprid’ dpotpa: found also in Hom. Hymn to Dem. 308. 

48. toiow Kapri adpotpa peda: “plowmen,” a generic term for 
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farmers or husbandmen. Their special task is to till the soil (ypv réuvew) 
whether with a plow or aspadeorahoe. It is not possible to discern two 
types of farm labor here, as some do — work in the orchard and work in the 
field (rotow being taken as demonstrative and equivalent to adAous dé). 

49. Cf. Hom. Od. vi 232 as & ore Tis xpvodv reptyeverat apyvpw avnp 
| pus, ov “Hdataros dedaev kal TladAds *AOHvn | Téxvnv TavToinv, XapievTa 
dé epya TeA€ceL. 

51. Cf. Archilochus frag. 1, 2 (H.-C.) kai Movoéwy épardoy dapov 
ETLOTAPMEVOS. 

51. EvdAAeyerar Biorov is to be understood as the predicate of aAXos in 
vs. 51 as also of aAAos in vs. 50. ‘Nattrlich ist das eine Harte,” says 
Wilamowitz, who first proposed this construction (1913, p. 261), “wieder 
ein Zeichen unvollkommener Technik.” Bergk claims that érurapevos 
is equivalent to a finite verb (é€rucradpevds éote or ériotarar) and justifies 
the construction by Hom. Od. xi 606; he thinks zadpa is a corruption 
for an original @¢Aa or cada but he prints rapa in his text. Hense 
thinks that the efforts to restore a finite verb have been futile, and 
mentions with approval the suggestion made to him personally by Erwin 
Rohde that a whole couplet has fallen out after émucrapevos. Linder 
keeps Movoawv and removes apa as an intruded gloss. but it is hard to 
see how zdpa could be a gloss upon anything, and the rhythm of the line 
GAXos “OAvyriadwvy Movodwv Sapa didaybe/s is objectionable. Various 
emendations have been offered: ddayx6n for didaxOe’s (Grotius), AaBe for 
mapa (Hermann), etc. Hartung’s dedexrar for didax6e/s has much to recom- 
mend it. It supplies a finite verb and removes the awkward phrase dépa 
ddaxGets ; and Hartung points out that d.day6e/s may be a gloss on dae/s in 
vs. 50. But we are not justified in resorting to emendation. 

52. coins pérpov: ‘the fullness of art.” The English word “art,” 
used without an attributive, frequently means the particular art of painting ; 
similarly the Greek word codéa means the art of poetical and musical com- 
position. This meaning is not found in Homer or Hesiod ; but Theognis has 
it (770): xpi Movoéwy Gepdrrovta Kai ayyeXov, et Te repioody | €ide’n, co dins 
pay POovepov TeACHev. It is also common in Pindar (e.g., Ol.i 120). The phrase 
coins métpov appears also in Theogn. 876 ris 8 ay érawyjoa pérpov éxwv 
coins; in a couplet which has been preserved in a fragment of Aristotle, and 
which has been unreasonably attributed to Pindar (Pindar frag. 328 Christ) : 
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Xatpe dis 7 Byoas kal dis Taov avT-BoArnoas, | “Hoiod’, avOpwrors pérpov éxwv 
sodias ; and again in a couplet which is inscribed on the Tabula Miaca in 
the Capitoline Museum 6 fA€ rai @e0d |wpynov pabe taki ‘Opnpor, | odpa 
dacis taons meTpov Exys copias. There is a somewhat similar phrase in the 
couplet which is assigned by Suidas to Pigres (s. v.): Mav ded:, Oa, 
IIyAniade » “AxtAnos, | Motoa, od yap macys relpat exets cop’ns. Homer 
has the phrase 78ns pérpov a number of times (e.g., Ll. xi 225), and it is 
regarded as little more than a periphrasis for 78y. Evidently wérpov means 
something like “a definite amount”; not an incomplete or imperfect thing ; 
a real whole, however small. 

D4. é€yvw: se. 6 pavtis. Though ’AédAwv is the grammatical subject 
of the preceding sentence, pavriy is the most prominent word and readily 
becomes the grammatical subject of the new sentence. 

54 f. It should be observed that Solon does not question the ability of 
prophets to foretell the future; but he maintains that such foreknowledge is 
powerless to thwart the course of fate. 

5D. ovvoyapTyowor: a Very uncommon word and apparently without 
parallel in this figurative sense. The simple verb is used in a somewhat 
similar way by Euripides in Bacch. 923, where Dionysus says to the crazed 
Pentheus 6 beds épapret, rpoobev Oy ovk eipevys, | evozrovdos Huiv. There are 
probably two meanings intended here, one for Pentheus and the other for 
the audience. The audience understands the words to mean “the god is 
as indeed he was; Pentheus understands them to mean 
“the god is favorable to us.” The figure is a particularly happy one when 


our companion,” 


it is applied to the inspiration of a prophet. 

56. Ta popotpa procera: this meaning of pieoGar, ‘ prevent,” “ hinder,” 
is not common, but it is found in Hom. Od. xxiii 244 vixra pev ev reparn 
Sortxiv oxGev, “HO 8 atre | picar’ ér “Oxeave xpvadPpovov; in Pindar 
Tsth. viii (vii) 53 ral pw pvovrd more paxas evapiBporov | épyov ev zedio 
kopvooovra ; and in Thue. v 63 (he promised) epyw ayaIo picecOar tas 
aitias OTpaTevoapevos. 


) 


56. tepa: “sacrificial victims,” evidently used with the post-Homeric 
implication that omens were drawn from the internal organs. 

57 ff. Daremberg (1869, p. 8) has the following to say concerning the 
present passage: ‘C’est done parmi les métiers, ou, si l’on trouve le mot 


trop dur, parmi les arts que Solon range la médecine ; loin de lui accorder 
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une trés grande puissance, il voudrait la soumettre 4 la décision aveugle du 
Destin ou & la volonté plus éclairée des dieux ; il réserve méme une partie de 
sa confiance pour ces attouchements magiques auxquels les anciens attribu- 
aient tant d’efficacité dans la guérison des maladies.” 

57. Tla@vos: Uatjwv, the Olympian physician, is mentioned three 
times by Homer (//. v. 401, 899 ; Od. iv 232), and in the Odyssey he is 
the progenitor of the race of physicians. He is not identical with Apollo in 
Homer, though in later times his name becomes an epithet of Apollo. Cf. 
also Pindar Pyth. iv 270 éooi 8 iarip émixarporaros, Hady b€ co tia 
aos. 

57. moAvdappaxov: cf. Hom. L/. xvi 28 inrpot roAvddppaxot. 

58. inrpoi: predicate to dAAou. 

58. teAos: “ control of the issues.” 

58. Cf. Theogn. 660 Oeot yao ror vspecds’, otow éreote TéXos. 

60. Avoatro: the middle means ‘‘ bring about their relief,” z.¢., through 
the medium of curative agents, rather than actually ‘‘ relieve,” which is the 
meaning of the active. 

61. tov 6: substantive, as if rov wey had preceded. 

61. xvxopevoy: this was emended to xaxovpevov by Lobeck in a note 
on Soph. Ajax 309.  Hiller-Crusius and Buchholtz-Peppmuller print xaxov- 
pevov Without a comment. Hense retains ckvcopevov. There is no sutticient 
argument for the change ; and the last touch of certainty is given to the 
manuscript reading by a comparison of Archilochus frag. 62, 1 (H.-C.) dupe, 
Oi, apnxavoror KndecLY KUKMpEVE. 

62. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 848 f. évratOa 394 ce Leds riOnow ~Eudpove | 
erapov atapBet yerpi Kal Grywv wovov, and my discussion of the meaning of 
this passage in “‘ Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis,” Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Phil TLS 1 fi. 

64. A familiar sentiment, admirably expressed. The irony of ddpa 
aguxta is thoroughly Greek. 

65-70. These lines reappear, with certain variants, in the corpus of 
Theognis, and Williams regards the Theognidean version as a popular re- 
vision of Solon’s poem. He further remarks that “the verses in their 
original form (7.e., Solon’s) are more in keeping with the views of Theognis 
himself.” 


65. ovd€ tus oldev xTA.: this idea is a commonplace in Greek literature. 
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The closing anapests of Sophocles’ Ajax may be quoted as a succinct expres- 
sion of it: 7 woAAa Bpotots éotw idovow yvaovat rpiv idetv 8 oddets pwavris 
Tov peAAOvTWV, O TL TpakeL. 

66. 4 peAAe cxyoew: there is difficulty in determining what idiom is 
employed here, and what is to be understood as the subject of wéAAe. The 
possibilities are presented in the following passages: (1) Hom. Z/. xvi 378 
IlatpoxXos 8 9 TAciorov épivopevov ide adv, | TH Pp’ Ex SpoxANnoas ; XXiii 
422 ry ‘p eixev MevéAaos ; here éxew with an adverb like 4 or ty means 
‘to direct one’s chariot in a certain course” ; (2) Hom. Od. ix 279 oan 
éoxes . . . evepyéa va; Aristoph. Mrogs 188 Xapwv. taxéws ewPBawve. 
Avovucos. mol oxnoev Soxeis; €s KOpaxas Ovtws ; here vaby oyxelv or oxeiv 
alone means “‘to land,” “to touch at a certain point in a voyage,” a common 
nautical expression ; (3) Soph. Phil. 1336 as & ofda Tatra tHd exovT eyo 
dpdow; Ajax 684 GAN audi pev rovrow ed oxnoer; here éxew is used in 
the familiar idiom with an adverb of manner. The first of these three may 
be immediately ruled out because it implies intentional direction of the 
course, an idea which is inappropriate in the present passage. The second 
idiom is the one generally accepted. Schneidewin significantly compares the 
passage from the /rogs ; Bucherer paraphrases, ‘‘wohin er steuern, zu wel- 
chem Ziel er gelangen wird”; Kynaston, ‘“‘ where they come to shore.” 
Two things are to be said in favor of this interpretation: 7 is primarily an 
adverb of direction, giving the course to be followed ; and ocxyoev is the 
aoristic future, corresponding to the very form (cxetv) which is used in the 
nautical phrase. But it seems extremely doubtful whether Solon would have 
used this nautical metaphor without making sure that it would be under- 
stood ; there would have been some hint in the context to guide the reader’s 
thought. As it is, there is none ; and the idiom of the type ovtws éxetv is 
too familiar to be gainsaid. Furthermore, the propriety of both the adverb 
7 and the aoristic oxyoew is neatly proved by the two quotations from 
Sophocles. It is to be concluded, then, that Solon is using the same idiom 
which appears in the passage from the Ajax, the verb in each case being re- 
garded as impersonal. Cf. Herodotus i 32 oxoreew d€ xpi) tavTds xpyparos 
THY TeAEUTHV KH aToBHoeETAL. 

66. Gomperz thinks that the last word is wrong. An undertaking does 
not begin ; a man begins an undertaking. He would change dpyouevov to 
dpxopevos referring to Soph. frag. 747 N. épyou 8€ wavros qv Tis apxnrac 
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Kaas, | Kal Tas TeAevTas cikds eof’ ovTws exe. He seems to think the 
word cxyoew refers to driving, “ die Ziigel unserer Hand entgleiten konnen.” 
67. ov mpovonoas: “unawares,” not “because he fails to use foresight.” 

69. mept ravra: a common phrase in Solon, “in every regard” (xiii 6, 
xv 11). 

70. ékAvow adppoowrvys : since appoortrn is the cause of arn, the removal 
of appooivyn prevents the development of ary. Compare Christ’s words to 
the man suffering from a physical disease: ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

71-76. See pages 12 ff. 

71. répya: the ‘ goal” towards which men strive in the race for 
wealth. 

71. wedhacpévov: t.e., pavepov; cf. Lysias x 19: "Ooar d€ rehacpe- 
vws roAovvTat (quoted from the laws of Solon) . . . 76 pev rehacpévws 
éott havepa@s, woAcloba dé BadéLew. 

71. ‘In the pursuit of wealth there is no fixed goal visible from the 
start.” The distant object of one’s effort constantly recedes while one gives 
chase. 

71. Cf. Plut. de cupiditate divitiarum 4, 524e: rv de puxexhy exetvynv 
(z.e., weviav, “ imaginary poverty ”) ov« av éurAnoeay dsravtes OTE CVTES OUT? 
amolavovtes. O0ev ev pos TovTOvs A€AEKTaL UO TOD YOAWVos “rAOVTOV O 
ovdev KTA. 

72. Blov: “means of living,” ‘ wealth.” 

73. tis av Kopéceey aravtas: “what amount of wealth would be 
sufficient to satisfy the greed of all?” A reflection upon the appalling 
magnitude of the sum produced by uniting the desires of all individuals in 
the community. There is a full stop at the end of this line. The next 
three lines repeat in a brief and pointed manner the principle enunciated in 
vss. 11 ff. ; 

74 f. Wealth does indeed come as a gift from the gods ; but it is not an 
unmixed blessing. Not infrequently the rich man is punished for his greed 
‘by Zeus who employs as his instrument the dry which is bred out of the 
riches themselves. Such dry, whose chief symptom is a limitless lust for 
money, is infectious, and when one case appears in a community, it is certain 
that others will soon appear. Thus addore adAos exe repeats the idea 
“suggested by azavras in vs. 73, that avarice is often epidemic. 

75. -€ att@v: ék tav xepdav.. Some find the antecedent of airav in 
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Ovyroto’, and claim that the pronoun is emphatic here: ‘good gifts come 
from the immortals,” says Kynaston, “but mischief and infatuation from 
men’s own willfulness.” But the unemphatic position of the airév, the ease 
with which it is referred to xépdea, and the statement which follows (jv 
érotav Zevds 7éuy), all argue against this view. 

75. dvagaiverau: cf. Hom. Jl. xi 174 ry 82 7 i dvadatverar airs 
orb pos. 

76. dAdXore dAos: that this phrase is sound in spite of the hiatus is 
shown by xvii 4, Hom. Od. iv 236, Hesiod W. and D. 713, Theogn. 318, 
992. Cf. also Archilochus frag. 9, 7 (H.-C.) dAAore 8 ddXos exer rade (Z.€., 
misfortune). 


ON THE STROPHIC STRUCTURE OF XL 


In 1862 Henri Weil published in a German periodical an article in 
which he claimed to have discovered in the longest of Solon’s elegiac poems 
unmistakable evidence of strophic structure, and maintained that it was 
highly probable that other elegies, if they had survived, would show the 
same characteristics. In the present poem he discovers the following 
divisions: part I, consisting of vss. 1-32; part IT, vss. 33-64 ; part ITI, 
vss. 65-76. It will be observed that the first two parts are of equal length, 
each consisting of 32 verses; the third part, of 12 verses, is an epode. 
Furthermore, he discerns subdivisions within these parts. The first and 
second parts are composed each of four groups of four elegiac couplets ; the 
third part is composed of two groups of three couplets. 

Now the symmetry of this apparent structure is extremely attractive in 
itself and is recommended to the favor of scholars in an essay characterized 
by the author’s usual grace. One is disposed at first to accept it unre- 
servedly. 

The first effect of Weil’s discovery was an unfortunate one. If Weil 
could find a symmetrical structure in the poem, why should not another 
scholar discover another symmetrical structure therein, of a different kind ? 
This is what was done by von Leutsch in 1872. The German scholar 
begins by pointing out that there is no good reason why the divisions in the 
poem should be where Weil had found them: they could be placed equally 
well elsewhere. Then he proceeds to demonstrate at great length that the 
poem is really a vojos xBapwdixds with seven parts, of the type invented by 
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Terpander. The absurdity of this suggestion will be apparent to any one 
who reads the argument of its erudite but stupid author, and has been re- 
jected with ridicule by all. 

Two years later, in 1874, Otto Hense came to the defense of Weil’s 
scheme, but he really presented no new argument. He proposed an emen- 
dation (zoGet for doce? in vs. 39) in order to save the couplet which was 
necessary for the symmetry, but which Weil, following Bergk, had been dis- 
posed to reject as spurious. 

Bergk, in his fourth edition (1882), rejected Weil’s scheme, explicitly 
but without argument ; and Wilhelm Clemm, in an article published the next 
year, heartily approved of Bergk’s decision. Clemm’s reason for rejecting 
the plan was that Weil had not really divided the poem in the right places. 
The introductory prayer, for example, ends not with vs. 8, but with vs. 6; 
the second part consists of vss. 34-63, not 33-64 ; and the couplets of this 
second part may be readily grouped in other ways than that proposed by Weil. 

What are we to think of Weil’s scheme? First of all, it has not been 
pointed out by any of these scholars that it is essentially improbable, I 
think I may say impossible, for any strophic arrangement in a Greek poem 
to be based primarily on divisions in the subject matter and its grammatical 
expression. Metrical structure is independent of subject matter and grain- 
mar, though, of course, not inharmonious with them. As for the divisions 
of the nome, we do not know on what principle they were made ; but it is 
almost certain that they were based upon musical, if not metrical form, and 
not upon the substance of the thought. This observation seems to me 
sufficient to convince us that there is no truth in the proposed scheme, that 
is, that Solon did not consciously produce the symmetrical arrangement 
which Weil saw and which we can see, like a picture in the flames, when 
Weil points it out. The true divisions of the poem, which are not always 
just as Weil constitutes them, correspond to the paragraphs in prose dis- 
course. No Greek could compose a poem without a certain architectonic 
sense which would produce a symmetry sometimes indefinable but always 
perceptible. But Greek metrical form is not so vague a thing as that: it 
is precise and unmistakable. The only metrical form in the present poem 
is that of the elegiac couplet. Croiset has shown, with fine critical insight, 
both the truth and the falsehood of Weil’s theory. His statement leaves 
nothing more to be said. . 
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XLI 


The chapter in which Stobaeus records this fragment contains many 
other quotations from the poets in which the same melancholy view of hu- 
man life is expressed. Note especially Theogn. 167 f.”AAX’ GAXAw Kakov 
€att, TO 8 atpexes OABios ovdels | GvVOpwTwV Srdcovs HEeAvos Kafopa; and 
441 odes yap wavr’ éoti mavoA Pos. 

1. paxaps: an Aeolic form which was restored by Stephanus in order 
to justify the long ultima; the word is found in Aleman frag. 42 (H.-C.). 
The quantity might be obtained by prolonging the liquid p, but in Homer 
this license is allowed only in cases where the final syllable of a word ending 
with a short vowel is made long before the initial liquid of the next word. 


XLII 
Reference : Clapp (1910). 


Aurapy: this adjective was a common epithet of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury, and the Athenians took particular satisfaction in it. The first appear- 
ance of it in association with the name of Athens is in Pindar Jsthm. 11 20 
tats Aurapais év AOavats; and frag. 76 (Christ) © rai Azapat Kat iooré 
davot kat doidimor, | “EXAdOdos éperopa, kAewval “APavar, | darpoviov troAleOpov. 
If, as seems likely, the present quotation from Solon is drawn from a pas- 
sage descriptive of Athens, the famous epithet is a hundred years older than 
has previously been suspected. ‘The exact meaning of the word as an epithet 
of Athens is doubtful ; Clapp argues that it refers to the brilliance of the 
atmosphere ; but the present fragment may lend some weight to the opinion 
that it refers to the soil as the source of life. 

Koupotpodos : this word is used of Ithaca in Hom. Od. ix 27 rpnyet 
GAN’ ayabi) Kovpotpodos. Whether in Solon’s poem it was an epithet of 
the personified Earth (I), of course it is impossible to say. For the per- 
sonified kovpotpodos, see Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 267 ff. 


XLII 


Photius states that xvyyéveey was used by Solon in the sense of éze- 
évéevat, While Suidas’ statement is that it was so used en the teme of Solon 
(ot rept SoAwva). In what way the words are synonymous is not clear. 
Though xvyxdvew or k-yavely is not infrequent in elegiac and iambic poets, it 
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never seems to bear any of the recognized meanings of érefsévai. - Probably, 
as Bergk remarks, the word was used in an ancient law. It may have 
meant ‘to catch one’s enemy,” “to bring about his conviction,” a common 
meaning of ézegvévau. 


XLIV 


povs was the name of a small tree, the sumach, or its fruit. Apparently 
the word is here a neuter, which may have been the form used for seasoning 
which was made from the fruit. It may have been in the poem from which 
XX1X, Xxx, and xxxili are all probably drawn. 


XLV 


This fragment is included in the collections of Gaisford, Schneidewin, and 
Hartung, but not in those of Bergk and Hiller-Crusius. It consists of a 
single iambic trimeter, and cannot, of course, be part of an elegiac couplet as 
the Paroemiographi assert. Hartung is probably right in saying that 
though these words themselves are not Solon’s own, a similar sentiment was 
expressed in one of his elegiac poems. Gaisford, however, thinks éXeye/wv 
is a corruption for idpBwv or trobnKav. 


XLVI 


This fragment is included in the collections of Hartung, Bergk, and 
Hiller-Crusius, but not in those of Gaisford and Schneidewin. The name 
of Solon is not mentioned in connection with it in any of the testimonia, 
and the assignment of it to Solon by the scholiast on Plato is uncertain. 
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APPENDIX 1 


SALAMIS 


There is no difference of opinion about the fact that Salamis 
came into the power of Athens at some time early in the sixth 
century. The questions at issue are these: Did this important 
event happen before or after the cardinal date of Solon’s ar- 
chonship? Had Athens ever been in possession of the island 
before? Was the conquest effected by Solon or by Pisistratus or 
by some other? What is to be thought of the ancient tradition 
which related with full circumstantial detail the manner of its 
acquisition through the efforts of Solon ?! 

The most important text bearing upon these matters is in 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon (chaps. 8-10). 

From this passage we learn, in the first place, that there 
was known in ancient times a poem by Solon, in elegiac verse, 
entitled “Salamis,” consisting of one hundred lines. It is 
probable that it was still extant in the time of Plutarch, because 
Plutarch’s judgment of its merit seems to rest upon his own 
reading. He quotes the first two lines; three other couplets, of 
which two are successive, are preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 
We have, therefore, only eight verses, or four couplets, from the 
entire poem; but Plutarch and his predecessors had the whole 
hundred. 

This poem was probably the most authoritative document 
in the possession of ancient historians concerning the Athenian 

1 A condensed review of the whole subject may be found in Busolt (1895, 
pp. 213-222, 247, 248), with full bibliographical references. The most important 
monograph is that of Toepffer (1886). Kirchner (1903), Lehmann-Haupt 
(1912), and De Sanctis (1912), adopting various views advocated by earlier 


writers, have not contributed anything of importance to the discussion. Refer- 
ence to Beloch (1913) will be made later. 
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efforts to capture Salamis. The eight verses which are still be- 
fore our eyes tell us something ; the ninety-two lost verses must 
have told much more. If we are tempted to reject hastily cer- 
tain features of the story, we should remember that this authen- 
tic document could have preserved inviolate, under the seal of 
metrical form, a more or less circumstantial record of the condi- 
tions under which the poem was composed. What we learn 
from the extant fragments and what we are to think of the 
events which preceded the publication are questions which have 
been discussed elsewhere (pp. 39 ff.). It remains to examine 
the rest of Plutarch’s narrative. 

It will be observed that Plutarch’s two accounts of the cam- 
paign against Salamis are highly circumstantial and of an un- 
questionably legendary cast. ‘There is no known way in which 
such stories as these could have been transmitted from the age 
of Solon to the Attic chroniclers of the fifth century, except by 
irresponsible oral tradition. Each story, as a whole, must be 
rejected. But there may be embedded in them fragments of 
truth which have a better claim on our credence. 

The first story appears in several other authors besides Plu- 
tarch. ‘The earhest of these is Aeneas ‘Tacticus of Stymphalus 
(circa 362 B.c.), who tells what is manifestly the same story, 
but with very striking differences (Comm. Pol. iv 8 ff.). In 
Plutarch, Solon is the commander and Pisistratus is his lieuten- 
ant; in Aeneas, Pisistratus is in command and there is no 
mention whatever of Solon. In Plutarch, the scene is laid at 
Cape Colias, a promontory southeast of Piraeus and Phalerum ; 
in Aeneas, it is laid at Eleusis. In Plutarch, the Athenians, 
after the success of their stratagem, sail forth and capture 
Salainis; in Aeneas, they sail for Megara, and, pretending they 
are Megarians bringing back the Athenian women as captives, 
deceive the Megarians and inflict great losses upon them. 
Thus, in the earliest extant form of the story, all connection 
with Solon and Salamis is absent. 
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Justinus, in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus, tells the story 
again (ii 7 f.). Here, as in Aeneas, the initiative is taken by 
the Megarians, who desire to avenge themselves for the capture 
of Salamis, which has already occurred. Again the scene is 
laid in Eleusis, and Pisistratus is in command. Justinus adds 
that Pisistratus almost succeeded in capturing Megara, and that 
the glory of this achievement served him as a stepping stone to 
the tyranny. 

A version similar to that of Aeneas and Justinus appears also 
in the Strategemata of Frontinus (11 9, 9). 

Plutarch’s version, on the other hand, with Cape Colias, 
Solon, and Salamis, is found again in the WStrategemata of 
Polyaenus (i 20, circa 163 A.D.). But here Pisistratus is not 
mentioned at all, not even as Solon’s lieutenant.! 

Evidently we have in this story a commonplace of strategy 
which could be told as well of one captain as of another, and no 
argument is needed to prove that it is of no historical value. 
It could be told equally well of Pisistratus, who, as we know, 
- captured Nisaea, the port of Megara (Herodotus i 59), and of 
Solon, who was the reputed conqueror of Salamis. To which 
name it was first attached, it is impossible to say with assurance. 

The search for the genesis of such a legend is alluring but 
likely to be futile. Toepffer (pp. 22 ff.) offers a solution of 
the problem as follows: He cites a number of texts to show 
that events similar to those which form the basis of the story 
were supposed to have occurred at Brauron on the east coast of 
Attica, and since Brauron was the home of Pisistratus, he con- 
cludes that the story was first told of Pisistratus at Brauron. 
Later, when Pisistratus had distinguished himself in the war 
with Megara, the scene was transferred to Eleusis. Still later, 
when the fame of Solon had been greatly augmented by the 


1 For the interdependence of these ancient authorities, see Toepffer, pp. 6 ff. 
He takes for granted (p. 22) that the version of Aeneas, Trogus-Justinus, and 
Frontinus is the earlier, and that of Plutarch and Polyaenus the later. This is 
probable but can hardly be regarded as certain. 
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tradition that he was the conqueror of Salamis, the story was 
transferred to him. The several steps by which this last trans- 
ference was effected are explained by Busolt (1895, p. 219, foot- 
note) as follows. The Thesmophoria which were celebrated at 
Halimus, near Cape Colas, bore sufficient resemblance to the 
ritual of the women at Eleusis to carry the story over to 
Halimus. Then, since Megara was not accessible from Cape 
Colias, the object of the Athenian attack was changed from 
Megara to Salamis. Lastly, since Solon was the reputed con- 
queror of Salamis, he became the leading figure in the new 
version of the story and Pisistratus, who could not be left out, 
was degraded to the rank of his lieutenant. 

This is highly ingenious but quite unconvincing and unsup- 
ported by any real evidence. Furthermore, the events which 
took place at Brauron bear only a superficial resemblance to 
those at Eleusis or Cape Colias. The essential feature — the 
disguise of young men in women’s garments — is entirely ab- 
sent. The only point of similarity is that in both cases the 
women were engaged in a religious ceremonial ; but in the one 
case, at Brauron, they were actually seized and carried off; in 
the other, the attempt to seize them was made the occasion for 
a clever ruse. . 

Until its origin can be more convincingly demonstrated, it 
is reasonable to assume that the story is a folk tale which could 
be told of any military hero, and that it has no discoverable 
foundation in fact. It was localized at Eleusis and Cape Colias 
probably because women’s festivals were held in those places. 
It may conceivably have originated in some piece of ritual 
which required that men should be disguised as women,! but it 
is quite as likely that the stratagem of the disguise was an 


1Qne is reminded of the dcyoddpau, the two boys who were dressed in 
women’s clothes and marched at the head of the procession from Athens to 
Phalerum at the festival of the Oschophoria. It is significant that the cult of 
Athena Sciras, in connection with which the festival was celebrated, was brought 
to Phalerum from Salamis. 
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original invention, either of the story teller or of some unknown 
captain. In any case, it must be ruled out of court as evidence 
for the history of the conquest of Salamis. 

Plutarch’s second account is of a different sort, and though 
it contains a legend like that in the first account, it contains 
more besides. ! 

Toepffer (pp. 7 ff.) claims that the legend came into exist- 
ence at a time long subsequent to the conquest of Salamis. 
His argument may be summarized as follows: The city of 
Salamis on the northeastern shore of the island was founded by 
the Athenians after their occupation. The old city of Salamis 
lay on the south side of the island facing Aegina. But Solon’s 
landing is supposed to have been made on the coast facing 
Attica. Now since the attack on the city, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must be sudden and unexpected, the author of the story 
must have been thinking of new Salamis. Therefore, since old 
Salamis, the city actually seized by the Athenians, was for- 
gotten, the story must have been invented long after the 
conquest. 

Two criticisms may be brought against this argument. In 
the first place, if Athens was fighting to recover Salamis, which, 
as we have seen, may have been the case, the new city might 
already have been built during a previous Athenian occupation. 
In the second place, there is nothing to prove that Solon was 
supposed to have landed nearer the new city. The only evi- 
dence for this is Wilamowitz’ proposed reading of @uporavy for 
the manifestly corrupt reading EvSoav which appears in the 
manuscripts. Furthermore, Toepffer himself claims to prove 
(pp. 11 ff.) that the promontory of Sciradium lay on the south 
side of the island, and it was here that the ceremony was per- 
formed which Plutarch accepts as a confirmation of the whole 
story. 


1 The stratagem which forms the kernel of this second account is also re- 
ported by Aelian V. H. vii 19. According to Toepffer (p. 4), his narrative is 
derived from the same source which was used by Plutarch. 
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It is not necessary, however, to resort to such fine-drawn 
arguments in order to convince ourselves that we are dealing 
with a legend. Plutarch himself betrays the truth, as Toepffer 
himself saw (p. 18), by his citation of the religious ceremony in 
support of the credibility of the legend, which may be set down 
without hesitation as an aetiological myth. It is altogether 
natural that this piece of martial ritual should have been 
associated with Solon and the capture of the island where the 
ritual was performed, especially in view of the temple of Enya- 
lius, about which more will be said later. 

The Delphic oracle need not detain us. It can be rejected 
immediately as a forgery. But it is interesting to note that it 
must have been composed at a time when the method of burial 
was regarded as important evidence in support of the Athenian 
claim to the island. Now Plutarch informs us in the next 
chapter that this very evidence was adduced by Solon before 
the Spartan board of arbitration. If, as is probable, the argu- 
ments which were advanced by the Athenians in the court of 
arbitration, and indeed the arbitration proceedings themselves, 
belong to a much later period, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the oracle was an invention of the fifth century or later. 

We are now left with two features in this second account 
which cannot lightly be set aside as fictitious: the Athenian 
decree calling for five hundred volunteers for the campaign and 
promising them complete autonomy in the government of the 
island in the event of its capture, and the foundation by Solon 
of a temple in honor of Enyalius. Neither of these statements 
is involved in the legend itself, and both deserve independent 
consideration. 

The decree calling for five hundred volunteers is a thing for 
which Greek historians could have had authentic testimony. 


In the first place, there may well have been a stone, set up in 
1 Toepffer (p. 19, footnote 1) thinks that the number of cleruchs (500) is a 


true record of some settlement. But it is uncritical suspicion for him to deny, 
as he does, without proof that it had anything to do with Solon. 
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Athens or in Salamis, bearing a decree passed by the Athenians 
after the conquest of Salamis, in which was formally recorded 
the political status of the five hundred men who had offered 
themselves as volunteers. It is difficult otherwise to account for 
the exact number five hundred, and for Plutarch’s inclusion of 
a comparatively unpicturesque detail like this in the midst of a 
more lively narrative, which is otherwise altogether religious in 
its origin. In the second place, if five hundred volunteers were 
called and given their political independence in Salamis, their 
descendants would inevitably have formed the aristocracy of the 
island and would have sedulously preserved the tradition of the 
origin of their high estate, whether orally from father to son or 
in written records, similar to those of Athenian phratries. The 
statement, therefore, about the five hundred volunteers is not to 
be rejected on the ground that there could have been no authen- 
tic record of such a matter. That there was such a record, of 
course we cannot say; but it is much, where our footing is so 

uncertain, to be able to discern a possible path by which reliable 
information concerning the event in question could have de- 
scended to the time of written history.} 

Now if we are convinced that Plutarch’s statement is not 
necessarily a legendary specter, but may possibly be real flesh 
and blood, we should next consider whether or not it is histori- 
cally probable. If the conquest of Salamis was really carried 
through by the efforts of Solon, is it likely that the method 
employed would have been that indicated by the decree calling 
for five hundred volunteers and offering political independence 
in the event of success? The answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. In the first place, a foreign war at this moment 
would have done much to relieve the tensity of domestic affairs 
in Athens. We know that Solon urged the prosecution of the 
campaign; conjecture need go no farther than to suggest what 


1 The words éc01 wh diePOdpnoay év TH udxy TWavTas vroorévdous adjKxer Suggest 
the possibility of an inscribed record. 
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may have been his motives. In the second place, an army re- 
cruited in this way, fighting at once for their own personal ad- 
vantage and for the glory of Athens, would have thus offered a 
double hope of success. Salamis could be held for Athens, the 
Megarians could be shut inside their own port of Nisaea, and the 
sea would be open for Athenian commerce. ‘The extraordinary 
compatibility of these two statesmanlike aims justifies us in 
attaching the greatest importance to Plutarch’s statement about 
five hundred volunteers. 

We now come to the other feature of Plutarch’s second 
account of the campaign. Near the spot on the coast of Salamis 
where the religious ceremonial was performed, says Plutarch, 
stands the temple of Enyalius which was founded by Solon. 
The form of this sentence deserves attention: a definite temple 
is referred to (To ‘epov) as if it were well known, and the verb 
is in the present tense. Either Plutarch had seen it, or, at any 
rate, he had no doubt of its existence. The foundation of it by 
Solon is mentioned as if that, too, were a matter of common 
knowledge. It is the locality of the temple which Plutarch 
emphasizes: its proximity to the scene of the ritual is proof to 
him that Solon, who founded the temple, also had a part in the 
proceedings which engendered the ritual. The temple and its 
foundation stand quite outside the aetiological myth. 

But how could Plutarch or his sources know that this 
temple had been founded by Solon? Surely nothing is simpler. 
Literary evidence or tradition need not be called on here. A 
dedicatory inscription set up within the precinct would be the 
best proof of all. And if the temple was so founded by Solon, 
such an inscription could hardly have been lacking. Of course 
we cannot be sure. ‘There may have been simply a popular 
tradition in Salamis that Solon was the founder of the shrine. 
But, at any rate, this temple again cannot be overlooked in 
assembling the evidence touching the question whether Solon 
was concerned in the conquest of Salamis or not. 
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After the two accounts of the campaign which have just 
been examined, Plutarch (Sol. x) describes another episode in 
the fortunes of Salamis. The war between Athens and Megara 
continued, he says, causing much hardship to both sides. In 
the end, the two cities called in the Lacedaemonians to serve as 
arbitrators and decide which was the lawful owner of the 
island. <A board of five Spartans, whom Plutarch mentions by 
name, decided in favor of Athens. Solon was the Athenian 
advocate in the trial, and we are told of the evidence which he 
laid before the court in support of the Athenian claim. Now 
Beloch has shown (1913, pp. 312, 313) that the settlement of 
the rival claims through Spartan arbitration could not have 
taken place till the end of the sixth century and that there is 
good reason for fixing its date precisely at 508-7. If we accept 
Beloch’s conclusions, which are altogether convincing, we 
recognize that there is no connection between Solon and the 
arbitration, and that he was brought into the matter by tradi- 
tion simply because of his poem and his reputation as the con- 
queror of Salamis. 

A few pages later Plutarch says (Sol. xii 3) that during the 
disturbances incident to the trial of the Alemeonidae the Me- 
garians attacked Athens, recovered Nisaea, and drove the 
Athenians out of Salamis again. Plutarch’s chronology is so 
unreliable that we cannot say for certain just when this event 
took place, if it took place at all. Some think that the loss of 
Salamis referred to is that which Solon had in mind when he 
spoke of the Yadrapivaderor, and that it preceded the supposed 
recovery by him. But we do not know that Athens ever held 
Nisaea until it was won by Pisistratus, and for this reason the 
loss of Nisaea and Salamis would have to be dated long after 
Solon’s archonship. If the Salaminian controversy was still 
burning at the end of the century, it is probable that the loss 
referred to by Plutarch was only one of many vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of the island. 
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This completes the examination of the tradition connecting 
Solon with Salamis, as it is reported by Plutarch and by other 
ancient authors who have something to say concerning the cir- 
cumstances which are included in Plutarch’s narrative. To 
these texts we should add the following. Diodorus (ix 1) says 
that Solon was of Salaminian family (a manifest error); and 
Diogenes Laertius (i 45) applied to him the epithet Zadrapinos, 
as if he had been born in the island. From Aeschines (i 25) 
we learn that in his time there was a statue of Solon in the 
market place of the city of Salamis. The comic poet Cratinus 
(ap. Diog. Laert. i 62), in his play called Xeipwves, represents 
Solon himself as speaking the two following lines: 

olK@ O€ VATOY, ws MeV AVOpwTTaV AOYOS, 
éoTrapmevos Kata Tacav AtavTos TroXLv. 

The meaning of these lines is made clear by Plutarch (Sol. 
xxxli 4), who reports the story that Solon’s body was burned 
and his ashes scattered over the island of Salamis. He believes 
the story to be merely a legend, though he admits that it has 
the authority of Aristotle. Whether the body of Solon was 
disposed of in this way or not, the legend, which became current 
before the middle of the fifth century B.c.,4 must have been 
founded on a popular belief that Solon was in some sense the. 
heroic founder of a colony in Salamis. If Solon obtained a de- 
cree from the Athenians calling for five hundred volunteers and 
promising them political independence, and if these same five 
hundred men succeeded in their attempt and enjoyed the fruits 
of their success, there was justice in their regarding him in 
some sort as their o¢ccor7s, and in course of time the story might 
easily come into existence that his ashes had been scattered over 
the island. At any rate, the two circumstances corroborate one 
another in a striking way, especially as they do not appear 
together in any artificially constructed ancient account. 

In only three places do we find any divergence from the 

1 Cratinus flourished about 454 B.c. 
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- universal belief that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea (ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. iv 1) and 
certain writers referred to by Aristotle in the Constitution of 
Athens (xvii 2) deny that Solon won any military glory in the 
war with Megara.! This modification of the ancient tradition 
we are justified in accepting. Neither of the stories of Solon’s 
military prowess in the fight for Salamis has any real founda- 
tion; and, furthermore, there is nothing in his character or in 
his whole career, as we know it, which would lead us to suppose 
that he had any talent for arms. All the more reliable evidence 
supports his skill as a statesman rather than as a general. The 
third dissentient voice is that of the Megarians themselves, who, 
according to Pausanias (i 40, 5), claimed that Salamis had been 
betrayed into the hands of the Athenians by Megarian traitors. 
This again concerns the strictly military aspect of the conquest. 
Either the story was a Megarian invention to lessen the discredit 
attaching to themselves in the loss of the island, which is most 
likely; or Megarian treason served as an auxiliary to the 
Athenians on one of the occasions when they were fighting for 
the island. It does not touch Solon’s real part in the business, 
even if it occurred during the campaign which resulted from 
Solon’s exhortations. 

We have now examined all the evidence concerning the re- 
lation between Solon and the conquest of Salamis. We have 
seen that antiquity with scarcely a dissenting voice ascribed 
the glory of the achievement to him and no other. We have 
found reason to reject some details in the tradition, and to 
recognize in others the possibility or even the probability of 
truth. It now remains to consider the views of some modern 
scholars who resolutely deny the ancient tradition. These 


1 Meyer (1893, p. 647) says that Daimachus was led by the apocryphal 
nature of the story which Plutarch gives as his second account of the campaign, 
to doubt the reality of the war. But Daimachus did not doubt the reality of the 
war, and it is a mere fancy to find the source of Daimachus’ opinion in the 
second account. 
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views vary in details, but they are united in the common asser- 
tion that the credit for the conquest of Salamis belongs, not 
to Solon, but to Pisistratus. Our best approach to these views 
will be through an examination of the texts which bear on 
the connection of Pisistratus with the conquest. — 

Only two passages explicitly connect Pisistratus’ name with 
Salamis. One we have already seen in Plutarch, who says that 
Pisistratus supported Solon’s plea that the effort to conquer 
Salamis should be renewed and took part with him in the 
expedition which sailed from Cape Colias after the success of 
Solon’s stratagem.! In Aeneas, however, and Justinus and 
Frontinus, we find the stratagem itself attributed to Pisistratus 
with no mention of Solon whatever. But the scene of Pisistra- 
tus’ stratagem is Eleusis, and not a word is said of Salamis. 
Indeed, both Aeneas and Justinus say that after the execution 
of the stratagem, Pisistratus proceeded to attack Megara 
itself. 

Herodotus, in his account of the rise of the Athenian 
tyranny (i 59), informs us that before Pisistratus asked the 
Athenians for a bodyguard he had distinguished himself in the 
campaign against Megara, capturing Nisaea and performing 
other great deeds. We have, therefore, by the side of the gen- 
erally attested tradition that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis, 
this new statement that Pisistratus too fought against the 
Megarians and conquered Nisaea. If we accept both at their 
face value, we shall have to assume that there were two wars, 
or one long-continued war, between Athens and Megara, and 
that the conquest of Salamis belongs to an earlier, the conquest 
of Nisaea to a later, stage of it. This is also the view of Aris- 
totle (Const. of Ath. xvii) who says that Pisistratus had greatly 

1 Toepffer thinks that Pisistratus’ name is omitted by Polyaenus because his 
account is primarily concerned with Solon. Hug and Bohren think he omitted 
it because he saw the chronological discrepancy. It is more likely that he 


omitted it because it is of no significance in the story ; to Toepffer, specialist in 
the history of Pisistratus, the omission looms large. 
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distinguished himself in the war against Megara before he 
attempted to seize the tyranny, but that chronological consider- 
ations show the impossibility of Pisistratus having been in 
command in the fight for Salamis, as some claim that he was.} 
From these last words— ‘as some claim that he was” — we see 
that even before Aristotle’s time there had been some to say 
that Pisistratus had been the military commander in the Sala- 
minian campaign. ‘This is the other of the two texts referred 
to above which connect Pisistratus with Salamis. ? 

The case for Pisistratus rests upon this evidence.? The 
arguments which may be drawn from it have been most recently 
and most effectively presented by Beloch (1913, pp. 309 ff.), as 
follows: 

1. It was believed in later times that Solon had recovered 
Salamis. But, considering the nature of the tradition, there is 
not the slightest proof of the truth of this. It is manifestly 
only a conclusion based on the poem. 

2. Athens, in Solon’s time, was not in a condition to think 
of foreign conquest. 

3. There were critical doubts even in ancient times whether 
Solon had really held the military command against Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea expressed such doubt ; and, Beloch might 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, I, 268) considers Aristotle’s evidence of no special value 
because he was only copying from the Atthis. But admitting that he was copy- 
ing from the Atthis (which, of course, cannot be proved), there is no reason to 
believe Aristotle wrong simply because he accepted the statement of an earlier 
authority. 

2 Strabo (ix 394) says that according to some authorities it was Pisistratus, 
according to others Solon, who forged the Homeric line which was quoted before 
the Spartan board of arbitration in support of the Athenian claim to Salamis. 
But -we have seen that the arbitration belongs at the end of the sixth century, 
long after the death of both Solon and Pisistratus. 

3 It is surprising, says Toepffer (p. 41), that so important a matter as the 
capture of Salamis should not have been definitely attached in early times to 
some name: Solon was not credited with it till a comparatively late period, and 
no ancient author attributes it to Pisistratus. This is rather a staggering blow, 
one would think, for Toepffer’s argument. But he disarms criticism. Probably 
the true account of the acquisition of Salamis, he says, is given by Pausanias 


(i 40, 5): Salamis was betrayed into the hands of the Athenians, and there was 
no Athenian conqueror ! 
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have added, the unknown persons referred to by Aristotle ex- 
pressly gave the credit of the military success to Pisistratus. 

4, Pisistratus appears by the side of Solon in Plutarch’s 
first account of the campaign. It is chronologically impossible, 
as Aristotle points out, that both men should have had a part in 
it. If Salamis was conquered when Pisistratus was old enough to 
hold a high military command, Solon was too old to fight. The 
poem, to be sure, could have been written by Solon late in life, 
but there is not the slightest reason for this assumption: it was 
probably merely a “Schlag ins Wasser” like other chauvinistic 
productions of the same sort. It is to be concluded then, that 
not both men, but only one took part in the military campaign: 
which was it? If Salamis had been conquered by Solon, it would 
never have occurred to any one to bring Pisistratus’ name into the 
business ; but if Pisistratus was the conqueror, it is only natural 
that the credit should have been ascribed to Solon because of the 
poem. Therefore the conqueror was Pisistratus. Plutarch’s nar- 
rative is an unsuccessful attempt to harmonize the two versions. 
The conquest of Salamis was accomplished in the same war in 
which Pisistratus captured Nisaea; but Herodotus does not men- 
tion it because tradition had already transferred it to Solon. 

The following may be said in reply to these arguments: 

1. If the tradition is unreliable in Solon’s case, it is equally 
unreliable for Pisistratus. But in a matter so important to 
Athens as the acquisition of Salamis, it is more than probable 
that people would remember accurately who deserved the credit 
for it; and the ancient tradition, beginning, as Beloch points 
out, at a period earlier than Herodotus, was unanimous in favor of 
Solon. Itis a significant thing that the only ancient authorities. 
who raise the slightest question, Daimachus of Plataea and the 
persons mentioned by Aristotle, refer solely to the military 
command; no one denies that Solon was the guiding statesman,, 


1 According to Toepffer (p. 29), Herodotus knew nothing as yet of the con- 
nection between Solon and the Megarian war. This is a good example of the: 
way in which the argument from silence can be used on both sides. 
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and the very fact that these two expressly deny his military 
leadership tacitly corroborates the rest of the tradition. 

2. In the second argument Beloch exaggerates both the dis- 
order in Athens and the magnitude of the effort required to 
conquer Salamis. Athens was not in a state of civil war. 
There was indeed profound discontent among the lower classes 
due to the economic stringency and the restraint upon personal 
liberty. It would have been an act of wise policy to distract 
the minds of the people from their personal grievances by unit- 
ing citizens of all classes in a concerted effort against Megara. 
And the population, so united, would have been powerful 
enough to wrest the island from the neighboring city. 

3. Daimachus, as we have seen, may well have been right. 
Aristotle himself, though he asserts that Pisistratus could not 
have been the captain, does not expressly say that Solon was; 
and yet he directly connects the war with Solon. Solon fired 
‘the people to make the attempt; the campaign was probably 
conducted by the polemarch who was in office at the time.! 

4. We may admit that if Pisistratus was really the con- 
queror of Salamis, the authorship of the poem might have 
operated to deprive him of the credit of it and give it to Solon. 
But, on the other hand, the fact that Pisistratus was known to 
be the conqueror of Nisaea, coupled with the fact that Solon 
was not famous for military exploits, would have been sufficient 
to cause some writers to conjecture that it was Pisistratus and 
not Solon who conducted the campaign. The Solonian author- 
ship of the poem cannot properly be used as evidence that some 
one else carried the undertaking through. ‘The only real 
ground for giving Pisistratus the credit is to be found in 
Herodotus’ report that he captured Nisaea and otherwise dis- 
tinguished himself. But it is quite unreasonable to suppose 


1 Toepffer (pp. 4 ff.) seems to think that by discrediting the legendary ac- 
counts of the campaign, he proves that Solon had no part in the conquest. But 
the refutation of these circumstantial accounts leaves the more serious arguments 
in support of Solon’s participation untouched. 
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that there was only one brief war between Athens and Megara,! 
and that since Nisaea was captured at a time when Pisistratus 
was old enough to hold a military command, Salamis must 
therefore have been captured at the same time. If there is one 
fact which is abundantly proved by ancient tradition and by 
inherent probability, it is that the feud between Athens and 
Megara lasted for decades, indeed almost for centuries. Beloch 
himself recognizes that the legal proprietorship of Salamis was 
still in dispute at the end of the sixth century. 

When did these signal events occur? The ancients, with- 
out exception, believed that they occurred before Solon’s archon- 
ship, which fell at some time between 594 and 590. If there 
were really inscriptions relating to several circumstances in the 
affair, as we have surmised, there was probably sound reason 
for putting the conquest at this time. There is no reason 
whatever for dating it after the archonship. Furthermore, if 
the course of events was substantially as we have described 
them, and if they actually preceded the archonship, we have a 
plausible explanation of the extraordinary measure by which 
Solon as archon was made supreme dictator in Athens. There 
was nothing else in Solon’s earler life, so far as we know, to 
justify the state in conferring such unbounded power upon him. 
But the affair of Salamis would have won for him the enthusi- 
astic confidence of all; he had led the state in a patriotic enter- 
prise; he had earned the admiration of the poor without 
alienating the respect of the rich; and he had shown a states- 
manlike comprehension of the internal problems for which 
Athens must sooner or later find a solution. 


1 This is made abundantly clear by Meyer (1893, p. 646) and Busolt (1895, 
p. 221, footnote). 

2 For the date of the poem, Busolt (1895, p. 217, footnote 2) quotes with 
approval Gudschmid’s observation that there is a youthful vigor about the frag- 
ments of Solon’s poem, and claims that it is monstrous to attribute the poem to a 
man seventy years of age and a recognized leader in the state. But the poems 
which are known to belong to his later period show as much spirit ; and Wila- 
mowitz’ words are worth repeating (18938, I, 268): ‘‘das stilgefiihl, zehn versen 
anzuriechen, dass sie nur ein jiingling geschrieben haben koinne, ist etwas was 
ich auch nur von den géttern zu erbitten fiir tberhehung halten wiirde.”’ 


APPENDIX 2 
DATE OF THE ARCHONSHIP 


There are several direct statements in the ancient authors 
concerning the date of Solon’s archonship. Sosicrates (ap. 
Diog. L.i 62) fixes it at Ol.46.3 (594/3). Tatian (adv. Graecos 
41) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1 65) assign it to Ol. 46 
(596/3) without more precise specification of the year. Suidas 
(s.v. Yorwv) states: yéyove emt THs wl’ "Odvpriddos (Ol. 47= 
592—589) of Se vs’ (Ol. 56 = 556—553). The records of the 
date which was accepted by Eusebius do not agree with one 
another: the Armenian version gives Abr. 1426 (= O1.47.2 = 
091); various MSS. of Jerome give Abr. 1421, 1423, 1426 
(= Ol. 46.1.3.; 47.1.2=596, 594, 592, 591). 

Besides these direct statements, there are two indirect ways 
of coming at the date, as follows: 

Aristotle (Const. of Ath. xiv 1) says that Pisistratus became 
tyrant in the archonship of Comeas, which fell in the thirty- 
second year after the legislation of Solon. Now, according to 
the Parian Marble, Comeas was archon 297 years before Diogne- 
tus (264/3). If 297 is exclusive, the date was 561/0, if it was 
inclusive, 560/59. 

Again, the length of the tyranny in Athens is variously 
given at 49 years (Arist. Const. of Ath. xix 6), 50 years 
(Eratosthenes ap. Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 502; Marmor Parium 
56 and 60; Aristotle Const. of Ath. xvii 1, where the reign of 
Pisistratus is given as 33 years, and Const. of Ath. xix 6, where 
the tyranny of his sons is given as 17 years), and 51 years 
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(Arist. Pol. vill 1315 b, 30 ff., where Pisistratus’ rule is given 
as 33 years, and the rule of his sons as 18 years). The Pisis- 
tratidae were expelled in 511/10. Therefore, according as the 
figures 49, 50, 51, are regarded as inclusive or exclusive, the 
archonship of Comeas fell in 562/1, 561/0, 560/559, 5598. 

Proceeding from these dates, we find, according as we take 
the figure 32 as inclusive or exclusive, that the date of Solon’s 
legislation was 594/38, 5983/2, 592/1,591/0. If we accept one or 
other of the dates of the Parian Marble (561/0 and 560/59), and 
assume that the figure 32 is inclusive, which is more probable, 
the date of Solon’s legislation was either 592/1 or 591/0. 

The following passage appears in Const. of Ath. xiil: Y06do- 
vos 6€ aTroOnuNoaVTOS, ETL THS TWOEWS TETAPayMErNS, Ext péev ETN 
TéeTTapa Sunyov ev novyia’ TH Oé TEUTT@ META THY Lodwvos apynv 
ov KaTéoTnoaV ApxovTa Oia THY oTaCLY, Kal TadLV ETE TEUTTM Sid 
THY avTnv aitiavy avapyiay éroincav. peta S€ Tad’Ta dia TOV 
avtav ypovev Aapacias aipefeis apywv étn dv0 Kal dvo0 pivas 
npeev, Ews eEnraOn Bia THs apxis. 

Now we know from the Parian Marble (53 f.) that the first 
Pythian ayov otepavirns occurred in the archonship of Dama- 
sias, and it is fairly certain that the date of this first occurrence 
was 582. Since Damasias held office for two years and two 
months, he must have been elected not earlier than 584 nor 
later than 582. 

It now remains to discover the interval between Solon and 
Damasias. This problem is complicated by the fact that to 
mwéurT@ €Tee may in each case be taken as either inclusive or 
exclusive, and by the difficulty in the interpretation of da trav 
AUT@Y YpoveV. 

Two meanings have been proposed for dca Tév a’Tav ypovev: 
(1) “after the lapse of the same length of time”; (2) “im- 
mediately.” Others delete the phrase as an interpolation. The 
normal meaning of dca with the genitive in expressions of time 
is “at the end of an interval of,” and if we had here d&a@ Tov 
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avtod ypdvov it would unquestionably be equivalent to 7@ 
méurto éree wad. Aristotle probably used the plural because 
he was thinking of the several terms of office included in this 
thrice-recurring period. ‘There is no convincing argument in 
favor of the meaning “immediately” ; and deletion is a counsel 
of despair. 

Now a survey of the passage as a whole leads one to suppose 
that Aristotle is indicating three equal divisions in the time 
which elapsed between the archonship of Solon and the first 
year of the archonship of Damasias, marked by two years of 
anarchy. How long were these divisions? If wéuat@ was in- 
clusive they were four years each, if exclusive, five years. Ac- 
cording to the regular usage of Aristotle in the Const. of Ath. 
ordinals are inclusive, and we should regard them as inclusive 
here without hesitation if it were not for the four years of peace 
spoken of in the first sentence. But it should be observed that 
in spite of these four years Aristotle takes pains to add the 
phrase peta tTHv apynv after T@ wéumTw, which suggests that he 
is following his usual practice of inclusive reckoning. The 
easiest explanation of the number four is that Aristotle had 
first in his mind the threefold division into periods of four years, 
and, wishing to say that there was peace in Athens up to the 
beginning of the fifth year after Solon’s archonship (reckoning 
inclusively), he carelessly but naturally said that peace lasted 
for four years. The most probable interpretation of the passage 
may be presented as follows: 


1. Three years of peace 

First year of anarchy 

Interval of three years 

Second year of anarchy 

Interval of three years 

First year of archonship of Damasias 


D> Or He oo po 


Total, 12 years. 
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Now since the first year of the archonship of Damasias 
fell in 584/3, 583/2, or 582/1, the archonship of Solon must 
have been in 596/5, 595/4, or 594/38. 

Various ingenious attempts have been made to manipulate 
the several lines of evidence in order to make them lead har- 
moniously to some single date, but none of them is convincing. 
The whole structure of argument is essentially unstable because 
there is no single point of support which can be accepted as 
fixed. 

For the whole subject consult Busolt (1895, II, 258, footnote 
8, 301, footnote 3, 311, footnote 2); Beloch (1918, pp. 160- 
166); and Sandys (1912, pp. 50 ff.). 
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THE SEISACHTHEIA 


Plutarch says (Sol. xv. Cf. also Comp. Sol. et Publ. iii) 
that Solon’s first official act! was a cancellation of debts and a 
prohibition of further loans é7ri tots c@puacw, and that Solon 
had applied to this measure the euphemistic term Seisachtheia,? 
or “ disburdenment.” 

Aristotle (Const. of Ath. vi) limits the measure to the first 
of the two clauses, viz., the cancellation of debts, but he says 
expressly, “they call this measure Seisachtheia” (xarovour, 
with no subject expressed).? Now if Aristotle had seen the 
word in a poem or a law of Solon he would have said, “he 
called this measure Seisachtheia.” It is necessary to conclude 
therefore that Aristotle did not find it in Solon’s own writings; 
and if Aristotle did not find it there, it is probable that it was 
not there at all. 

Again, we observe that there was considerable variation 
among the aricientsin their opinion of the meaning of the word. 

Androtion and a few others (ap. Plut. Sol. xv) said that 
the relief which was termed Seisachtheia had been brought about 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, p. 62) conjectures that the proclamation ordaining 
the cancellation of debts was substituted by Solon for the usual proclamation 
made by an archon on assuming office, in which he promised that he would pro- 
tect all Athenians in the possession of the property which they held at the time 
of his inauguration (Const. of Ath. lvi2). Itis not certain, however, that this 
proclamation was the rule so early as the time of Solon. 

2 A similar definition of Seisachtheia is found in Diog. Laert. i 45 (A’Tpwors 
cwpaTwy Te Kal kTnudTwv) ; Apostolius xv 89; Philochorus ap. Suidas s.v. Leiw- 
adx0ea (=frag. 57, F. H. G. I, 393) ; Heracleides Ponticus wept mrodirecdv i 5 
(F. H. G. IL, 208); Diodorus i 79. 


3 Cf. Plut. Sol. xv who quotes Androtion as saying that the poor had given 
the name Seisachtheia to Solon’s measures of relief. 
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by the reduction of the legal rate of interest and by a modifica- 
tion of the currency and the prevailing system of measures. 

Plutarch, after his account of the means of relief adopted 
by Solon, goes on to say that though both parties were dissatis- 
fied at first, they later saw the advantages in the plan and made 
a sacrifice together, calling the sacrifice Seisachtheia. 

Apostolius (xv 39) reports a proverb — YeodyPeaa cor unde 
mote yévorro— which was quoted to people who owed money and 
had not yet paid it. 

Now if Solon had used it with definite reference to some 
particular measure, it is probable that any reader of the poem 
or law where it appeared could have known with some certainty 
from the context just what measure was meant, and we should 
not have such divergent explanations of the word as we actually 
find —a cancellation of all debts, a cancellation of some debts, a 
modification in the currency, a reduction in the legal rate of 
interest, and a festival in celebration of a popular reform. It 
is, of course, conceivable that Solon should have used it in a 
poem with reference to his reforms in general, so that the con- 

ext would not throw any light on what the reforms really were. 
But in this case it would not have referred to any particular 
measure. 

It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Solon did not 
use the word at all, or that if he did, he did not use it as a name 
for some particular measure. In either case we do not need to 
ask the question what measure Solon called Seisachtheia. We 
should say rather that others applied the term to some part or 
the whole of Solon’s reforms, and that it was not proper to any 
measure in particular. Most people applied it to the cancella- 
tion of debts; some to the cancellation of debts together with 
the supplementary law abolishing loans ézt tots c@yacw; a few 
to other financial reforms which Solon was supposed to have 
introduced. Our proper inquiry is to discover the nature 
of the reforms which Solon actually accomplished, not to _ 
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decide which one of them has the best right to be called 
Seisachtheia. 

Where the word came from we cannot tell. We may con- 
jecture that it came into existence to voice the demands of some 
radical democratic party in Athens who looked back to Solon as 
the founder of the popular party, applied the term Seisachtheia 
to the services which he had rendered to the people, and made it 
a rallying cry for new ventures in reform. It is an apt expres- 
sion for the aspirations of the lower class, and once born it was 
destined to live. 

We should now proceed to consider whether any or all of. 
the several performances to which the word Seisachtheia was 
popularly applied may justly be attributed to Solon. 

To begin with, we may safely reject the statement that it 
was the name of a festival instituted in honor of Solon’s services 
to the state. ‘There isno likely way in which sucha fact as this 
could be known to Plutarch or his sources ; neither of the two 
parties in the state was disposed to rejoice over Solon’s measures, 
because both were disappointed in them; and the notion that 
Seisachtheia was the name of a festival arose easily in the case 
of a word of ill-defined meaning like Seisachtheia because of 
the similarity of its formation to that of well-known names of 
festivals. 

Weare left, theretore, with the statements that Solon cancelled 
some or all of the outstanding debts in Athens, that he established 
a law prohibiting loans é7t tots c@puaow, that he reduced the 
legal rate of interest, and that he introduced modifications 
in the currency and in the system of weights and measures. 

Now these last two statements, which we have on the author- 
ity of Androtion, will require more extended investigation. But 
it should be observed in passing that they were made by Andro- 
tion because he thought the word Seisachtheia referred to some 
particular thing which required definition and because he re- 
jected for some reason the other and more widely accepted be- 
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lief that the Seisachtheia was a cancellation of debts. These 
considerations cast a little suspicion on Androtion’s testimony. 

The first two statements are on a different footing. We 
know beyond a doubt that Solon did something which produced 
precisely the results which would have been produced by a can- 
cellation of debts (pp. 62 ff.). Whether he canceled all out- 
standing debts our evidence does not permit us to say.t Such 
an act as this, calculated to meet an extraordinary emergency, 
could hardly have been written into the permanent body of laws 
which were drawn up by Solon, and it is idle to conjecture how 
such an order was promulgated. But the other action which 
is recorded as supplementary to this first sweeping order, 
namely, the establishing of a law prohibiting loans él tois 
c@paciv, we Should confidently expect to find in his finished 
code, and there is no doubt that our ancient authorities knew of 
it from that source. It goes without saying that the act of 
cancellation preceded the more extensive undertaking of re- 
modeling the Athenian constitution; but this particular law 
may well have been published in advance and later given its 
proper place in the completed code. The act of cancellation 
would have had no more than a momentary value, if there had 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (v 65) reports a speech of M. Valerius Publi- 
cola in which he refers to the fame which Athens and Solon had won by re- 
mitting the debts of the poor. No one had blamed the city for this measure nor 
called the author of it a demagogue. De Sanctis (1912, pp. 206 ff.) not only re- 
jects Androtion’s theory of the Seisachtheia, but also claims that it could not have 
meant the remission of all debts: ‘* Ripugna affatto d’altronde il credere che 
Solone, il quale si atteggiava a rappresentante della giustizia e in nome della gius- 
tizia rifiutava di procedere ad una nuova divisione del suolo, si sia permesso un 
provvedimento cosi rivoluzionario come una piena abolizione dei debiti, prov- 
vedimento il quale senza dubbio scalzava la ‘base veneranda’ della giustizia ; 
egli che nelle sue leggi dava amplissima facolta di prestare ad interesse. KK quindi 
evidente che il legislatore non aboli i debiti, ma impedi la esecuzione personale e 
dichiard semplicemente nulle per sempre le ipoteche prese sulle persone dei citta- 
dinie sui beni. Gli é@ che secondo lui nessuno pud per ragione di denaro essere 
privato della liberta trasmessa dagli avi, né di quel terreno dov’é la sua casa col 
focolare domestico, che il padre gli ha lasciato e che egli deve rimettere ai figli ; 
onde insomma il cancellare le ipoteche era per Solone non altro che un atto di 
giustizia. S’intende che, abolite le ipoteche sulle persone e sui beni, cadevano 


con esse i crediti che n’erano guarentiti.’? See De Sanctis’ whole discussion of 
the Seisachtheia. 
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not been associated with it a law which was framed to prevent 
the recurrence of a situation requiring so drastic a remedy. 

The following story is told by Aristotle ( Const. of Ath. vi). 
When Solon was on the point of proclaiming the cancellation of 
debts he communicated his purpose to certain persons belonging 
to the upper classes. These men immediately borrowed large 
sums of money and bought large tracts of land. Then when 
debts were declared void, they were left wealthy without the 
obligation of returning the money they had borrowed. This 
was the origin of the group of men who were later called Palaeo- 
pluti. According to some authorities, says Aristotle, Solon 
was privy to this plan and shared in the spoils; but writers 
with democratic sympathies claim that it was done without 
Solon’s knowledge, and Aristotle accepts their view on the 
ground that a man who had steadfastly refused the tyranny 
would not have soiled himself with so petty an affair as this. 
Fautareh (Sol. xv. Ci. also Prace. Ger. Rep. 13, p. 807d) 
tells the same story, adding the names of some of the men whom 
Solon acquainted with his plans— Conon, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus. These men won the permanent nickname Chreocopi- 
dae. He further relates that Solon had cleared himself of 
blame by immediately relinquishing the debts due to himself, 
which amounted to the sum of five talents.! 

It is clear both that this story could not have been trans- 
mitted in Solon’s poetry and that it is precisely the sort of 
scandal which would be invented by those who were desirous of 
detracting from Solon’s reputation. The milder version excul- 
pating Solon from any personal advantage was probably put 
forth by the democrats in answer to the more damaging version. 
One may guess that the families of the Palaeopluti, who are 
probably the same set of persons who are called by Lysias (xix 
49) Archaeopluti, were accused of having made their fortune in 
some crooked way, and that Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus 


1 In other versions this sum was given as 15 talents (Polyzelus of Rhodes ap. 
Plut. Sol. xv) and 7 talents (Diog. Laert. i 45). 
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were known to be the ancestors of certain prominent members 
of the set.? 


1Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus were the ancestors of Conon, Alcibiades, and 
Callias, who were therefore probably reckoned among the men who were called 
Palaeopluti. The word Chreocopidae recalls the significant word Hermocopidae. 


See Busolt (1895, p. 42, footnote). 
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THE LAWS AND THE AXONES 


If we are disposed to doubt the fact that Solon wrote laws 
we find sufficient testimony for it in his own words in ix 18 ff. 

That he himself here uses the word @ecpovs shows that any 
distinction between @eopoi and vouo., by which the former is 
applied to the laws of Draco and the latter to the laws of 
Solon, is the invention of a later age.! 

What is meant by the phrase Cecpovs ypadev? In later 
times vopov ypadey meant “to propose a law,” as wWydiopa 
ypaderv meant “to offer a resolution.” But it is not likely 
that this technical sense is to be found in Solon’s phrase. It 
cannot be supposed that in the rudimentary state of parliamen- 
tary procedure the word ypag¢ev had yet acquired any technical 
sense. Furthermore, Solon is speaking of his definite accom- 
plishments: merely to have proposed laws without carrying 
them through would not have been worth recording in his 
poetic apologia pro vita sua. When he says he ‘‘ wrote laws,” he 
gives the reader to understand that he did something of con- 
siderable importance. We must take him at his word: ypadewy 
means “ to record by incised or written characters.” 

Now it should be observed that nothing is said in the sen- 
tence about the character of the laws: they are not called 
Gecpors Sixaiovs or Oecpors ouolovs Ta. Kax@ Te Kayab@. The 
emphasis of the thought seems to lie on éypayra rather than on 
decpovs. The notable achievement was to draw up a written 
code rather than to conceive and promulgate certain new and 


1 For the use of the words decuds and véduos see Busolt (1895, p. 173, foot- 
note 2). 
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wise laws. The codification (he does not say the laws) was in 
the interest of both classes of citizens.1 Undoubtedly a written 
code is the first requisite for the administration of impartial 
justice. There is no reason to believe that Draco had compiled 
the first code and that Solon had annulled all his laws excepting 
those relating to bloodshed (Const. of Ath. vii 1; Plut. Sol. 
xvii l). The fact is that certain laws relating to bloodshed 
and attributed to Draco were known in the fifth century, but 
that all other early laws were attributed to Solon. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that Draco had done nothing but formulate, and 
possibly record in writing, the laws relating to bloodshed. 
Hence the fiction that he had imposed the death penalty for all 
kinds of offenses. The Thesmothetae, if their office had been 
instituted before Solon’s time, had probably done no more than 
record the @écu.a which were pronounced by the magistrates 
when they sat in judgment (Const. of Ath. iii 4). These @éopia 
would serve as precedents, and the collection of them which had 
accumulated could hardly be regarded as a written code in the 
proper sense of the term. It remained for Solon to draw up a 
genuine code and earn the name of father of Athenian laws 
(Plat. Symp. 209 d). 

What was the source of the laws which Solon formed into a 
written code? In the first place, it is clear that they could not 
have sprung a new and perfect birth from his own brain. The 
Athenians were an old community and had lived long under the 
authority of recognized, though unwritten, rules of custom. 
These rules for the life of the community could not have-been 
altogether bad; they were unstable, indeed, and ill-defined, but 
they must have enjoyed the authority at least of the aypadoe 
voor of a later day.2 It was Solon’s task, as a legislator pleni- 
potentiary, to grasp these unsubstantial forms of procedure, to 


1 See note on this passage in the commentary. 

2 That dypadpor vduo. were held to be valid before the archonship of Euclides 
(403 z.c.) is shown by the law which was passed at that time expressly forbid- 
ding their recognition in the future (Andocides i 86). 
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embody them in precise terms, and to fix them in a permanent 
record. Neither the Athenians nor any other community would 
have tolerated a complete subversal of their veteran forms of 
procedure. Many of the laws, therefore, in the completed code 
must have been identical in spirit with customs already long in 
force. 

Though we must believe that the earlier unwritten laws of 
Athens formed the core of Solon’s code, we must recognize 
quite as fully the broad editorial powers with which Solon was 
intrusted. In dealing with a mass of formless rules, it would 
have been beyond Solon’s ability to preserve his formulation free 
from any modification due to his own personal opinion and 
judgment, even if he had desired to do so. Though he had 
tried to do no more than write at the dictation of the past, he 
could not have avoided the necessity of choosing between con- 
flicting precedents, and his own judgments would have formed 
no inconsiderable part of his finished code. 

But we cannot suppose that Solon desired, nor that he was 
expected, merely to transcribe mechanically. He was endowed 
with dictatorial powers to take counsel for the safety of the 
state. There were abuses in plenty to be righted, and it was a 
firm belief with Solon that as abuses came by ducvoyta, so peace 
and happiness came by evvoyia. He would therefore have re- 
garded it as his bounden duty both to revise old precedents that 
needed revision and to set up such new laws as were called for 
by the times, to the end that edvouéa might prevail in Athens. 

Finally, then, the code must indubitably have contained 
three kinds of laws: (1) those which were identical with laws 
or precedents previously in force; (2) old laws modified 
or revised; and (3) new laws for which Solon was himself 
responsible. 


1Plut. Sol.xv 1: adn F pev &piorov ny, ok ertyayev larpelay ovdé Kavvoroulay, 
poBnbels un ovyxéas wavramact kal tapdéas THv mbdLY aobevéotrepos yévnTrat TOU 
kaTaocTHoat maddy Kai cuvapudcacbar mpos TO dpicrov. This observation is both 
shrewd and true. 
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When the important task of codification, conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Solon in the manner described, was finally completed, 
it remained to put the written laws before the world so that 
they should be accessible to all men at all times. This could 
be done only by inscribing them on tablets of wood or stone or 
metal and setting them up in a public place. 

What was the fate of these tablets and the laws inscribed 
upon them ? 

It is not to be doubted that an instrument, so serviceable 
and so hard-won, would have been jealously guarded. But we 
cannot suppose that in the tumultuous civic life of Athens, and 
in an age when reverence for the inviolability of constitutional 
law had not yet been born, the laws which were written by 
Solon could have continued in use decade after decade without. 
supplement and revision. ‘The tradition that Solon bound the 
Athenians by oath to maintain his laws unchanged for a certain 
period of time, ten years according to some (Herodotus i 29), 
one hundred years according to others (Plut. Sol. xxv 1), is a 
testimony that the ancients recognized the inevitability of 
_change.! New laws must have been written, some consistent, 
some inconsistent, with those already standing. And these laws, 
according to the new fashion of inscription, would have been 
set up on tablets by the side of the old. And so, at the end of 
the sixth century, after the rule of Pisistratus? and his sons and 
the democratic reforms of Clisthenes, we may believe that there 
existed in Athens a body of written laws which resembled the 
code of Solon only as the man resembles the child he used to be. 
It might have been possible still for a critical investigator to 
distinguish the laws of Solon in the larger mass, and with the 
interest of an antiquarian to have restored them as a curious 


1 The inevitability of change and modification is further demonstrated by the 
tradition that Solon left Athens in order not to be compelled to make changes 
himself (Plut. Sol. xxv 4; Const. of Ath. xi). 

2 Herodotus (i 59) says that Pisistratus made no change in the @écma; but this 
is inherently improbable, and Herodotus could not have had any sure knowledge 
of the matter. 
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historical document. But it goes without saying that this was 
not done. Men looked forward to the future, not backward to 
the past, and troubled themselves no longer with the earlier 
stages of their course. It is, indeed, possible, though not likely, 
that the tablets of Solon were accorded special honor and kept 
intact and apart from the tablets on which subsequent legisla- 
tion was recorded. But, on the whole, it is more than prob- 
able that at the end of the sixth century no one, even with the 
acuteness of modern scholarship, could have determined just 
what laws had been the product of Solon’s own mind: they 
were lost forever in the mass of pre-Solonian unwritten 
laws which he had formulated and post-Solonian laws which 
had been passed after the institution of his code. There may 
have been, indeed, certain laws which because of their subject 
or some inherent distinguishing mark could have been safely 
attributed to him ; but in the nature of things they must have 
been very few. 

Let us now proceed with the history of Athens in the fifth 
century. Within twenty years aiter the beginning of the cen- 
tury Athens was overwhelmed by a catastrophe which, while it 
only served to temper the national spirit to hard steel, destroyed 
almost completely at the same time the material city and all 
that was in it. When the Athenians evacuated the city before 
the battle of Salamis, they carried with them to the island of 
Salamis and to the Peloponnesian coast much of their public and 
private property. It is not inconceivable that they saved with 
the rest the tablets on which their laws were inscribed, but it 
must be admitted that this is altogether improbable. The 
sacred objects of religious cult and the necessaries of private 
life would surely have come first; and in the confusion and 
terror of the moment men would not have thought of the writ- 
ten laws, which could easily be replaced if the Athenians really 
survived the threat of annihilation. It is too much to assume 
that when the Athenians found themselves reéstablished in their 
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own city and set themselves to repair the ruin wrought by the 
Persians, they still possessed intact and in order the written 
code which had existed before the invasion. But surely they 
would have lost no time in restoring this code as best they 
could from such fragments as survived and from memory; the 
old laws, except those which had become obsolete and inopera- 
tive, were surely inscribed again, in similar if not the same 
terms, upon tablets which, were set up in a public place to be 
used as they had been used in the past. There is no record 
that they were subjected to any sort of formal revision, but we 
cannot suppose that the lawyers of the day were restrained by 
undue reverence for the sanctity of a text from making obvious 
corrections and improvements, at any rate in those laws which 
they transcribed from memory. 

Whatever may have been the form of the written laws of 
Athens after the Persian storm had passed, it is certain that 
the old order began anew: the body of jurisprudence was still 
alive and the processes of life imply the constant death of old 
laws and the birth of new. The code was steadily transformed 
and enlarged to meet the changing requirements of the times. 
The tablets containing laws which had fallen into disuse were 
not always destroyed, but were still preserved in the archives of 
the state, to be later unearthed by antiquarians and made the 
subject of learned researches. Probably the old laws of the 
sixth century, as they had been redrafted after the battle of 
Salamis, remained fairly discernible ; but if the authentic work 
of Solon had been practically unrecognizable before the Persian 
wars, certainly we may be sure that by the middle of the fifth 
century there was very little indeed which could be attributed 
to him with any certainty whatever. 

A hint as to the fate of some of the earlier laws is afforded 
by a fragment of the comic poet Cratinus (circa 453 B.C.) 
which is preserved by Plutarch (Sol. xxv 1): mpos Tod SerA@vos 
kat Apaxovtos oicat viv dpvyovot Tas Kaypus Tois KUpBeow. LEvi- 
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dently some of the tablets on which the earlier laws attributed 
to Solon and Draco were inscribed had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair and were not preserved with any particular care.! 

From this time on, we find the practice growing of attrib- 
uting the older laws to Solon or to Solon and Draco. This 
should not surprise us or mislead us into thinking that the laws 
of Solon were actually extant as a whole and definitely recogniz- 
able. It was the universal Greek habit to attribute the great 
works of the past to definite persons without much critical re- 
gard to probability. The name of Solon came to stand for the 
body of early Athenian law. Herodotus (11 177) and Diodorus 
(i 77,5) report an Egyptian law which they say was borrowed 
by Solon and incorporated in the code of Athens. In the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 ff.) Pheidippides pretends that the 
name of the last day of the month (éy kal véa) was instituted 
by Solon as a relief to luckless debtors. In the Birds (1660) a 
law of Solon concerning inheritances is quoted verbatim. 
Finally, in the orators numberless laws are attributed to Solon, 
some of which may be old, but many of which bear unmistakable 
signs of later composition. 

Before we come to the orators, however, there are two decrees, 
belonging to the end of the fifth century, which should be dis- 
cussed for the light they throw on the history of Athenian laws. 

An inscription of the year 409/8 is preserved (C. 7. A. i 61) 
which records the psephisma of a certain Xenophanes. ‘The 
resolution of Xenophanes which was adopted and which is here 
recorded was that the avaypadgeis Tov vowwv should make a copy 
of Draco’s law concerning homicide and set it up before the 


1 Professor W. K. Prentice suggests that Cratinus may be referring to a prac- 
tice similar to one which is common in Syria. The Syrian bread is made of meal 
and water without leaven. The ingredients are mixed into a paste, which is then 
spread on a sheet of metal made hot for the purpose, and is thus cooked or 
parched. The word ¢pvyovo. would be appropriate for such an operation. All 
this indicates that the xipBers may have been made of metal and not necessarily 
of wood. Cf. Pollux viii 128 Aé\ro: xadxai «rd. ; Schol. Aristoph. Birds 1354 
KUpBers xaNkal cavides kth. 
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King’s Stoa ; and the law itself, or part of it, is inscribed on the 
same stone immediately after the psephisma. Unfortunately 
the stone is so badly mutilated that we cannot tell where the 
original was from which the copy was made. But there is no 
question that the law was definitely believed to have been written 
by Draco. 

In the year 403, after the restoration of the democracy, there 
was a complete revision of the laws, of which we are told by 
Andocides (i 81 ff.).1 It appears that a measure was adopted 
to meet the immediate emergency, providing that a commission 
of twenty should direct the affairs of the city until definite laws 
could be established ; meantime the laws of Solon and the decpol 
of Draco should be in force. But, Andocides continues, it was 
discovered that many persons were lable to punishment for 
offenses committed unknowingly against the laws of Solon and 
Draco because they had been ignorant of these laws. It was 
decided therefore to subject the whole body of laws toa careful 
scrutiny and to set up in the Stoa those laws which were finally 
passed and accepted. The psephisma of Tisamenus which 
appears in the text of Andocides, making the proposals which 
Andocides refers to, may be spurious or it may be authentic. 
But it adds little to what can be inferred from Andocides’ own 
words. It appears from all this that laws which were known 
as the laws of Solon and Draco were still on record, but that 
they had sunk into disuse and were little known, and that a 
new and official code was set up, which, though it was founded 
on the earlier laws, had been subjected to a revision so 
thoroughgoing that it was practically a new creation. Though 
the original copies of the old laws may not have been destroyed 
they could hardly be quoted thereafter as valid in legal 
disputes. 

It should now be clear what opinion we ought to hold of the 


1 The rule of the Thirty may have been as disastrous a period for the con- 
tinuity of the Athenian laws as the period of the Persian invasion itself. Cf. 
especially Schol. Aeschines i 39. 
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laws quoted by the orators of the fourth century and attributed 
to Solon or Draco. It would be rash and even absurd to main- 
tain that any one of these laws is identical with any one of the 
laws written by Solon two hundred years before. Indeed, the 
orators themselves were probably not deceived in this matter.” 
They attribute laws often enough to Solon and Draco, but quite 
as often they speak of ‘the lawgiver” without a name, or of “ the 
lawgivers of those times.”” The name of Solon is used as the 
collective term for the legislative activity of the past,’ and is 
introduced partly through the Greek desire for a personal hero, 
partly for the purpose of reénforcing the orator’s argument be- 
fore the court by the authority of the great name of the father 
of Athenian laws. 

Besides the laws which are referred to by the orators and 
those which are incorporated in the text of their speeches, a 
large number of laws attributed to Solon are to be found in 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius and more still may be gathered 
here and there in Greek and Roman literature. We also have 


1 The following may be noted as examples of the confusion and uncertainty 
about laws. Diogenes Laertius (i 55) quotes a law of Solon and then adds that 
Lysias attributed it to Draco. Isocrates (xii 144) says that the laws are at 
present in a state of confusion and full of inconsistencies ; it is impossible to tell 
at a glance which are serviceable and which are not. In Istros (frag. xxxv) 
there is an allusion to a law forbidding the export of figs, without any mention 
of its author; elsewhere it is attributed to Solon. Schol. Aeschines i 39 says 
that the laws of Draco and Solon were destroyed (Avyalverdar) by the Thirty ; 
later the laws which had been lost were restored and new ones were set up. 
That even the @ecuol were not a fixed and unchanging body of laws is shown by 
the ephebic oath in Pollux viii 106. 

2 Demosthenes (xviii 6) seems to have a clear idea of what Solon had done ; 
oi vduor ous 6 TiBels EE apyAs Vddrwv, etvous Sy butv cal Snuotixéds, ov pdvov TH ypawar 
kuplous wero dety eivar, dAdG Kal TH Tovs Sixdforras duwuoxévar. The act of writing 
them down was the great thing. In Demosthenes xxiv 142 we seem to have a 
definition of the laws of Solon: rovs Tod Tédwvos vduous Tovs mada Sedokiuacuévous 
ous of rpdéyovo €Gevro. The implication is that the older laws of Athens were all 
included under the name of Solon, and that there was no real belief that they 
were all written by him, though it may have been thought that they were col- 
lected by him. 

3 In [Demosthenes] lxi 49 f. the statement is made that the laws of Solon 
are used by the greater part of the Greek world. This can only mean that the 
laws of other states were modeled upon or resembled the laws of Athens, and 
*¢the laws of Solon ’’ means ‘‘ the ancestral laws of democratic Athens.”’ 
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the names of a number of Greek writings now lost which must 
have been monographs on the very subject of the laws.! 

From this it appears that from the fourth century B.c. the 
laws of Athens received much attention from scholars. Are we 
to suppose that they had access to any authoritative source of 
information concerning the laws of Solon himself? Is it likely 
that after the checkered career of Athenian laws during the sixth 
and fifth centuries it was possible even for scholars to discern 
the veritable laws of Solon? Unquestionably no. We may ad- 
mit that even after the revision of the code under Euclides they 
could still have consulted the earlier records on which the new 
code was founded. But this, as we have seen, would have 
brought them very little nearer the truth. A review of the laws 
discussed by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, who must have 
drawn their information from Didymus and other earlier writers, 
is enough to convince the reader that they are not the work of 
a single lawgiver, but rather a collection of early laws dating 
from various times and springing from various conditions of 
society. That many of them were old is shown by the interest 
taken in them by the lexicographers, as well as by a passage in 
the Daitaleis of Aristophanes (fr. 222 Kock).  Lysias also 
(x 15 ff.) quotes from several laws, which he attributes to Solon, 
passages containing obsolete words whose meaning he expounds. 

It appears that the older laws in Athens were recorded on 
tables called xctipBes and ad€oves. There are several descriptions 
of these objects in the ancient authors, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, but they are not consistent with one another.? Ap- 
parently no one had taken the trouble to describe them as long 
as every one knew what they were. Later some thought the 
KvpBes and a£oves were identical; others distinguished them in 
various ways. It was generally agreed that an a&ev, as its 
name implies, was a contrivance which revolved on an axis, 


1 See p. 21 and the list in Sondhaus (1909). 
2 On x’pBers and déoves see Busolt (1895, p. 290, footnote 3). 
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vertical or horizontal, so that any one consulting the inscription 
could read it through without moving from his place. Such a 
device as this would naturally have been made of wood, or it 
might even have been made of metal plates set in a wooden 
frame. But there is evidence to show that there were also re- 
volving tables of stone. 

A curious wedge-shaped fragment of marble was found in 
Athens in 1885 which some think was part of an axon (C..A. iv 
559). It is inscribed on two opposite faces, and though the in- 
scription is too much mutilated to yield any meaning whatever 
it is possible to see that on one face the writing read from the 
top to the bottom and on the other from the bottom to the top. 
The character of the letters serves to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. Kumanudis! very 
plausibly conjectures that the fragment was part of a stone im- 
itation of the earher type of wooden axones. According to his 
reconstruction, the axon was a contrivance revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis, so formed that a vertical cross-section would re- 
semble a four pointed star, thus: 


If the reader stood before this machine and turned it around as 
he read, it is easy to see why the writing should run from the 
top to the bottom on one face of each wedge and from the bot- 
tom to the top on the other. ‘This was certainly a clumsy and 
heavy contrivance in stone, and the only reason people could 
have had for making it is that they were imitating in durable 
material a familiar and convenient wooden type. 
1’Egnuepls ’Apxasodoyixy, III (1885) 215 ff. 
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The only important conclusion from all this is a corrobora- 
tion of the claim previously made that there was no sure and 
continuous existence of the unmodified Solonian code from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the end of the fifth. When 
Aristotle says that the laws of Solon were immediately inscribed 
on the «vpBes and Plutarch says they were immediately in- 
scribed on a&oves, they were making assertions which could not 
be supported by any real evidence. Since many of the old 
Athenian laws were in Aristotle’s time still preserved on xvpBeus 
and afoves and since the whole body of early law was attrib- 
uted to Solon, they naturally assumed that his laws had origi- 
nally been published in this way.! Plutarch says (Sol. xxv 1) 
that fragments of a€oves were still preserved in his time, and 
there is no reason to doubt his statement. But it would be a 
piece of wild credulity to believe that these were fragments of 
axones on which the laws of Solon had been originally inscribed. 

The general conclusion is as follows. The laws attributed to 
Solon by the orators, by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, and by 
other ancient writers belonged to the body of ancient Athenian 
law which was still in existence at the end of the fifth century. 
This body of law was of two centuries’ growth, and was the 
creation of many minds and of many times. Incorporated in it 
were no doubt some of the laws written by Solon, though prob- 
ably in a greatly modified form. It is not only wrong to 
assume that all laws attributed to Solon are actually by his 
hand unless the contrary can be proved, but it is also rash and 
uncritical to admit the Solonian authorship of any law unless its 
authenticity can be shown by indubitable proofs. 

1 Plutarch (Sol. xix 3) quotes the exact words of the eighth law of the thir- 
teenth axon, which begins "Ariuwy doo. &riuor Foav mplv } Vdrwva dptar. The 
reference to a definite axon does not prove that this is a genuine law of Solon, 
but simply that it was one of the ancient laws recorded on the axones which 
were in existence at the end of the fifth century. Even the name of Solon does 
not prove its authenticity : indeed the law reads as if it were passed at some time 


subsequent to Solon in the interest of the descendants of Athenians who had been 
disfranchised before the archonship of Solon. 
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CHANGES IN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY 
AND IN THE CALENDAR 


The principal and only direct evidence for the reforms 
which Solon is supposed to have introduced in the Athenian 
currency and in the system of weights and measures, is to be 
found in the two following passages. ! 

Const. of Ath. x: ‘These, then, would seem to be the demo- 
cratic innovations which were embraced in the Solonian code. 
Equally democratic in their nature were the cancellation of 
debts, which was effected before the legislation, and the en- 
larged standard in weights, measures, and currency, which was 
introduced afterwards. Under Solon the measures were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures, and the mina, which had. 
previously been equivalent in weight to seventy drachmae, was 
brought up to the full standard by the addition of the necessary 
thirty. The coins of early times were two-drachma pieces. 
Solon also established a system of weights in correspondence 
with the coinage, so that sixty-three minae made a talent; and 
this increase of three minae was distributed proportionately 
among the stater and other divisions of the talent.” 

Plut. Sol. xv: “Some writers, of whom Androtion is one, 
say that the welcome relief which came to the poorer classes, 
was effected, not by a cancellation of debts, but by a reduction 
in the rate of interest, and that they gave the name Seisachtheia 
to this public benefaction and to two other acts which accom- 

1 On the reform in the weights, measures, and currency, see Busolt (1895, 


pp. 262-264); Seeck (1904, p. 181); Lehmann-Haupt (1906, p. 307, footnote 2); 
De Sanctis (1912, pp. 218 ff.); Beloch (1918, pp. 338 ff.). 
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panied it, the enlargement of the standards of measurement and 
the settlement of monetary values. Previously the mina had 
consisted of seventy-three drachmae; Solon ordained that it 
should consist of one hundred. The result of this was that 
the nominal value of the coins paid in discharge of a debt re- 
mained the same, but the real value was lowered; those who 
had debts to pay were greatly benefited, while at the same time 
the creditors suffered no loss.” 

Other evidence for early Attic currency and early systems 
of weights and measures is to be derived from scattered state- 
ments in ancient literature and especially from extant coins and 
metallic weights. It will be necessary first to discover just 
what Androtion and Aristotle understood these changes to be, 
and then to inquire whether their statements are in accord 
with the knowledge which we gain from other sources. 

We observe, first of all, that there is a marked similarity be- 
tween the two passages. ‘The -same words are used and the in- 
crease in the number of drachmae in a mina is described in the 
same way. It is fair to assume that Plutarch is quoting, in 
part at least, the exact words of Androtion, and that Androtion 
served as one of the sources of Aristotle. But, at the same 
time, there are striking divergences. Androtion declares that. 
the reforms which he describes were an essential part of the 
Seisachtheia; Aristotle says explicitly that they were introduced 
even later than the publication of the laws. According to 
Androtion, the number of drachmae in a mina before the change 
was 73; according to Aristotle it was 70. Androtion speaks of 
an increase only in measures; Aristotle extends the increase to 
weights and coins. Aristotle adds details which are not in Plu- 
tarch’s quotation from Androtion. The definiteness of the 
statements in both authors is sufficient to show that they were 
writing of something about which they believed they had defi- 
nite knowledge, and they are evidently writing about the same 
thing. The questions then present themselves: First, what 
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were the facts about the weights, measures, and currency which 
they are attempting to convey? Second, whence did they learn 
these facts? Third, how can we account for the differences be- 
tween the two reports? The attempt to answer these questions 
may lead us, for a moment, rather far from Solon and his poli- 
cies, but it 1s necessary as a preliminary to a proper under- 
standing of Solon’s part in the matter. 

How, then, could Androtion, and Aristotle after him, know 
anything about the precise nature of changes made by Solon in 
the first decade of the sixth century? We think first, as usual, 
of Solon’s own poems. But there is no trace of evidence on 
this subject in the fragments that remain, and we must confess 
that Solon would have scarcely imposed on his Muse the drudg- 
ery of describing monetary and metrological reforms. Were 
the new regulations written into the laws and inscribed on the 
Axones? Aristotle says plainly that whatever was done touch- 
ing weights, measures, and currency, was done after the codi- 
fication of the laws was complete. Where else shall we turn ? 
Wuen these two sources fail us, we must be very cautious indeed 
about accepting the statements of the biographers. It is not 
beyond the range of possibility that there should have been 
preserved upon stone the standards of measurement employed at 
an earlier day; there may have been weights of stone or metal, 
preserved as curiosities; there were undoubtedly coins which 
had been minted two or three hundred years before Androtion’s 
time. If all of these earlier standards were regarded as pre- 
Solonian, and if the standards of Androtion’s day were regarded 
as the result of Solon’s reforms, it was. easy, by simple calcula- 
tions, to determine exactly what the Solonian reforms were. 
We must conclude, then, that Androtion derived his exact 
information from an examination of the standards of weight, 
measure, and currency which prevailed in Athens and else- 
where in his own day, and of such ancient coins and weights as 
were preserved in private ownership or in temple treasures. 
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Let us now look more closely at the statements which are 
actually made about the changes. 

According to Plutarch’s quotation, the mina had first con- 
sisted of 73 drachmae and was then increased to 100 drachmae. 
Does this imply that drachmae were reduced in weight or that 
the mina was increased? Obviously the former, because An- 
drotion claimed that the change would be of advantage to 
debtors. We may, therefore, draw up the following table: 


73 old drachmae = 1 standard mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 standard mina 
60 standard minae = 1 standard talent 
4380 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 


Aristotle speaks of an increase in the currency. This in- 
crease must be either in the unit of weight or in the number of 
coins. If Aristotle holds the same view as Androtion, he must 
mean increase in the number of coins. Later he says that one 
talent will be equal to 63 minae. But a talent of 63 minae is 
quite unheard of, and unless we are compelled to recognize such 
a talent here we should be glad to explain the matter in another 
way. Besides, Aristotle himself, in the last sentence, tacitly 
assumes that the talent contains only 60 minae. Let us assume 
then what he means is that a talent, which consists of 60 new 
minae of 100 drachmae, is equal to 63 old minae of 70 drachmae. 
This may be presented in tabular form thus: 


70 old drachmae = 1 old mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 new mina 
60 new minae = 1 standard talent 
63 old minae = 1 standard talent 
4410 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 


Now, since 1 talent = 60 x 100 or 6000 drachmae, 
we may write 
4410 old drachmae = 6000 new drachmae 
or 733 old drachmae = 100 new drachmae 
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Here, then, we have substantial agreement between the 
two reports. Only, Aristotle allows an increase in the weight 
of the mina and implies an increase in the weight of the 
talent, while Androtion confines the change to a decrease in 
the weight of the drachma.! In order to see which theory 
of the change was the correct one, let us turn to external 
evidence. 

In Greece in the sixth century there were two principal 
systems of currency, the Aeginetan and the Euboean. Coins 
of the Aeginetan standard, whether they were minted in Aegina 
or elsewhere, were in use throughout the Peloponnese, in the 
greater part of the mainland of Greece, and in the islands of the 
southern Aegean. Coins of the Euboean standard were current 
in the cities of Euboea and in their colonial domain, that is, the 
Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy. It was formerly supposed that 
these two systems differed in the unit of weight, but that in 
both alike a talent consisted of 60 minae and a mina of 100 
drachmae. But we know now, from an inscription discovered 
at Delphi, that the Aeginetan mina consisted of 70 drachmae.? 
Furthermore, it is now fairly certain that the silver mina was of 
a fixed value throughout Greece until the time of Alexander 
and that the Aeginetan, Euboean, and other systems of currency 
differed only in the division of the mina. We hear of Aeginetan 

‘drachmae and staters but not of Aeginetan silver minae and 
silver talents, which were identical with Euboean silver minae 
and silver talents. There was an Aeginetan commercial mina 
which differed from the Aeginetan and Euboean silver mina. 
But in Athens the commercial weights were brought into corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, as Aristotle was aware. As 

1 This method of reconciling the two passages is due to De Sanctis (1912, 
pp. 222 ff.). For the general subject see Hultsch, Griechische und rémische 
Metrologie (ed. 2). This contains the ancient evidence and references to modern 
works which had appeared before the date of publication. For later studies of 
the Athenian currency see Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 2, and for systems of 


weights, Pernice, Griechische Gewichte, Berlin, 1894. 
2 For further proof see Beloch (1913, p. 336). 
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the Aeginetan mina was divided into 70 drachmae, so the 
Kuboean was divided into 100. 

Now it seems practically certain that both Androtion and 
Aristotle are describing a transition from the: Aeginetan cur- 
rency to the Euboean. Scholars had reached this same conclu- 
sion even before the discovery of the Delphic inscription. We 
know that the permanent Attic standard, which was widely 
adopted throughout the Greek world, was the same as the Eu- 
boean. And we must conclude from the passages now before us 
that Athens in earlier times had employed the Aeginetan stand- 
ard. Aristotle seems to be correct in the figure 70, but wrong 
in the value of the mina; Androtion, conversely, gives the 
wrong figure 73, and keeps the mina at a fixed value. And yet 
they find almost the same number of drachmae in a talent. 
These irregularities have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The following explanation, which is offered by Beloch, is plau- 
sible. Androtion gave 734 as the number of old drachmae in a 
mina, deriving this figure from the weight of Aeginetan 
drachmae (or didrachms) current in his time or from the rate of 
exchange. Plutarch in quoting dropped the fraction. Aris- 
totle read Androtion and misunderstood him, thinking that the | 
mina and talent had been increased in weight, the mina from 
733 to 100 drachmae, the talent from 60 x 733 or 4410 to 6000 
drachmae. But Aristotle knew that the Aeginetan mina was 
divided into 70, not 734 drachmae. So, in order to correct 
Androtion’s statement, he said that the mina was raised from 
70 to 100 drachmae, and the talent from 60 minae to 63 (old) 
minae. This gave him the same result—a talent of 4410 old 
drachmae. 

Next Aristotle says that the coins of early times were two- 
drachma pieces. This statement is made because the standard 
Attic coin, possibly from the very beginning of coinage in 
Athens, was the tetradrachm. But does he mean that the di- 
drachm was in use before Solon’s time.and that Solon introduced 
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the tetradrachm; or that the coins in use for a number of years 
after the Solonian reforms were didrachms? We cannot say. 
There are plenty of Aeginetan didrachms extant and plenty of 
Euboean didrachms. ‘There are no coins which can be definitely 
assigned to Attica earlier than the tetradrachms, and it is not 
known when coins were first struck in Attica. 

So much for the currency. What was done in the matter 
of the measures? Both Aristotle and Androtion assert that 
they were enlarged, and Aristotle adds that they were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures (for the value of the Phei- 
donian measures, see Beloch, 1913, pp. 348, 349), which, he 
implies, were previously in use in Athens. Now concerning the 
relation between Athenian and Pheidonian measures Aristotle 
could not have been wrong, because the Pheidonian measures 
were still in use in some parts of Greece in his day, and it was 
a simple matter to compare them with the Athenian measures. 
It was formerly supposed that the Pheidonian and Aeginetan 
measures were identical; but since the Aeginetan measures 
were larger than the Athenian, they were unquestionably 
larger then the Pheidonian. Whether the Pheidonian meas- 
ures were actually in use in Athens in early times is quite 
uncertain; Aristotle probably had no means of discovering 
the truth. 

If we review the results of this discussion, we see that Solon 
was credited with the introduction into Athens of the Euboean 
custom of dividing the silver mina into 100 drachmae. He also 
established a system of commercial weights which was in corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, z.e., a market mina was iden- 
tical with a silver mina and a market talent with a silver talent. 
Larger market talents, we know, were also in use, but they too 
belonged to the same system, being equal to one and one half or 
two times the silver talent. ‘The Athenian measures, which 
were the same as the Euboean measures, were also in corre- 
spondence with the weights, as follows: 
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1 ft. = 297 — 298 mm. 
1 medimnos = twice the cube of the ft. = 52.4 1. 
1 metretes = 14 times the cube of the ft. =39.3 1. 
1 talent (1st) =the water-weight of the cube of the ft. 
= 26.2 ke, 
1 talent (2d) = the water-weight of the metretes. 
1 talent (5d) = the water-weight of the medimnos. 


Before the introduction of this complete system, we are 
told that the Athenians used the Aeginetan coinage, presumably 
the Aeginetan weights, and the Pheidonian measures. The 
change was evidently a great step forward in the direction of 
orderliness and convenience. ‘This may have been its only pur- 
pose. But there is undoubtedly something significant in the 
fact that the old order was Aeginetan and Peloponnesian, while 
the new was Euboean and Ionian. Aegina and Athens were 
inveterate enemies. Chalcis and Eretria were the friends of 
Athens. Scholars have seen, therefore, a shrewd stroke of 
policy in the change (see U. Koehler, Mitth. d. arch. Inst. X, 
1885, 151 ff.). The Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy were under 
the Euboean influence, and Athens could extend her commerce 
to those regions far more successfully if she adopted their stand- 
ards of weight and coinage. In return for their timber and 
grain, Athens could send them oil and manufactured goods. 
These are sound reasons for the change and they are far more 
plausible than the reason which Androtion offered and which 
must have been only a guess. These reasons might have been 
in the mind of a statesman like Solon who had had experience 
in trade. But is there anything to show that they were really 
the personal reasons of an economic reformer, and not simply 
the impersonal causes which grew out of the natural economic 
development of the state ? 

It has been the habit in ancient and modern times to call 
the system of weights and measures which was in use in Athens 
throughout the great period of her history, the Solonian system. 
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The psephisma of Tisamenus quoted by Andocides (Myst. 83 
odutever Oar ’AOnvaiovs Kata Ta TaTpLa, vdpows Sé yphoOar Tos 
Tdrwvos kal pérpos Kal ctaPuois) refers to the laws of Solon and 
his weights and measures. But the consideration of possible 
sources of Androtion and Aristotle showed clearly enough that 
there was nothing more tangible than tradition to connect the 
name of Solon with the changes which actually took place. It 
was evidently the Athenian practice to ascribe to Solon the 
system of weights, measures, and currency just as they ascribed 
to him any law which could not be ascribed to any one else. 
That Solon did not really do what they thought he did, seems 
likely on the following grounds: 

1. Since there was actually a change, it was inevitable that 
it should be attached to the greatest available name, just as the 
earliest coinage of Athens was attached to Theseus, and a 
system of weights and measures to Pheidon of Argos. 

2. It is much more likely that such a change should come 
about gradually, to meet new commercial needs, than that it 
should be effected with the definite purpose of bringing about a 
commercial change. 

3. There would have been no great advantage for Athens 
in changing from the Aeginetan to the Euboean system. If 
Athens was commercially at a disadvantage in competition with 
Aegina, she would have been equally at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with Chalcis and Eretria. 

4. It seems hardly likely that Solon could by formal decree 
have effected a change from one system of weights and measures 
to another, unless the change had really been working itself out 
naturally for some time; and if this was the case, Solon de- 
serves no credit for the change. There were no machines or 
dies of standard size to interfere ‘with a natural transfer from 
one system to the other. When trade had once been established 
with countries of the Euboean domain, it required no extraor- 
dinary statesmanship to provide for the coining of money which 
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would serve the new needs. The thing could be done on the 
motion of one man as well as another. ‘The only effective form 
of arbitrary action would have been the actual issue of coins of 
the new standard. But there is no certainty that any coins of 
any kind were minted in Athens till after Solon’s time. 

On these grounds it must be concluded that the Solonian 
authorship of the reforms in the system of weights, measures, 
and currency is far too uncertain to justify us in letting it 
weigh in the balance in our judgment of the man and his career. 

The Solonian authorship of the changes attributed to him by 
Aristotle has already been looked upon with suspicion by Otto 
Seeck. But his discussion includes much that is fanciful, with 
unjustified assumptions leading to unjustified conclusions. 

Plutarch attributes to Solon certain changes in the Athenian 
calendar. “Observing,” he says (Sol. xxv, Perrin’s transla- 
tion), “the irregularity of the month, and that the motion of the 
moon does not always coincide with the rising and setting of the 
sun, but that often she overtakes and passes the sun on the same 
day, he ordered that day to be called the Old and New, assigning 
the portion of it which preceded the conjunction to the expiring 
month, and the remaining portion to the month that was just be- 
ginning.... After the twentieth he did not count the days by 
adding them to twenty, but by subtracting them from thirty, on 
a descending scale, ike the waning of the moon.” This is ob- 
viously an invention to explain the two features of the calendar 
which are mentioned. Such things as these would not have found 
a place in any record, and there is no way, so far as we can see, by 
which Plutarch or his sources could have actually known that 
Solon made such innovations. The peculiarities, for which an 
origin was sought, were more likely the result of popular habit. 
The attribution of them to Solon may rest entirely on the 
fooling of Pheidippides in the Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 ff.), 
who claims that the én cai véa was devised by Solon asa popu- 
lar measure to provide a respite for men who were threatened 
with a lawsuit. 


APPENDIX 6 
TRAVELS 


The evidence for Solon’s travels is as follows: (1) that he 
went abroad after his archonship: Herodotus 1 29; Const. of 
Ath. xi, xiii; Plut. Sol. xxv; (2) that he went abroad because 
of the threatened tyranny of Pisistratus: Diog. Laert. 1 50; 
Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599e; Schol. Dem. xlv 64; (8) that he 
visited Hgypt: Herodotus i 29; Plat. Zim. 21e; Const. of Ath. 
i; Elut. Sol. xxvi; Plut. de Js. e¢ Os. 10,354e; Diog. Laert. 
i50; Schol. Plat.loc. cit. Cyprus: Herodotusv 113; Plut. Sol. 
eee Diog. Laert. 1 50; Schol. Plat. loc. cit.; Schol. Dem. 
loc. cit. Cilicia: Diog. Laert.i 51; Schol. Plat. loc. cit.; Schol. 
Dem. loc. cit. Miletus: Plut. Sol. vi. Sardis: Herodotus i 29; 
Diodorus ix 2, 26; Plut. Sol. xxvii; Plut. quomodo adulator 15, 
58e; Diog. Laert. 150; Schol. Plat. loc. cit. 


Did he go abroad at all? 


It is a familiar fact that foreign travel is often included in 
the ancient biographies of distinguished men, and that by this 
means meetings and interviews with distinguished foreigners 
were explained. One is inclined to suspect, therefore, that the 
travels of Solon were invented, partly for their own sake, 
partly to account for the interviews with Croesus and Thales. 
Consequently evidence from his own poems, direct or indirect, 
must be sought. 

1. Aristotle’s words in Const. of Ath. xi sound asif they were 
a paraphrase of statements made by Solon himself: “he went 
to Egypt, partly for the purpose of trade, partly for sight- 
seeing, saying that he would not return for ten years, and giv- 
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ing as his reason his belief that it was not right for him to stay 
and explain his laws, but that every one should do what was 
prescribed.” Other reasons are added by Aristotle which he 
manifestly gathered from Solon’s own writings. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that Solon wrote a poem in which he deait 
with the conditions in Athens following his legislation and 
announced his determination to go abroad for ten years, for 
business and pleasure, and in particular to visit Egypt. There 
is nothing to prove the existence of such a poem. These several 
features had appeared previously in Herodotus, viz., an absence 
of ten years, sight-seeing as a motive, Egypt as a destination. 
The motive of trade is added by Aristotle with some emphasis, 
as if he had read Herodotus’ words and felt that they were 
inadequate as a description of the occupations of Solon during 
his travels. The three features supplied by Herodotus might 
well be inventions: the number ten agrees with the number of 
years during which, according to Herodotus, the laws were to 
remain in force; sight-seeing is an easily invented motive for 
travel in the case of one of the Wise Men; Egypt was the 
place to which all wise men resorted. The whole case, there- 
fore, hangs on the accuracy of Aristotle’s words, “saying that 
he would not return for ten years”: either this statement was 
found in a poem, or it was inferred from the tradition. This 
path, therefore, does not bring us to any sure evidence. 

2. Plutarch states that Solon went to Egypt and “spent 
some time, as he himself says, ‘at the outpouring of the Nile, 
hard by the Canobic shore.’” Does this mean that Solon sazd 
he spent some time in Egypt? Or is it Plutarch who says that 
he spent some time in a place which somewhere in his poems he 
describes in the words quoted? A literal interpretation of 
Plutarch’s statement supports the former; but we cannot be 
sure that he did not mean the latter. If the first alternative is 
the true one, it would appear that Plutarch is quoting from a 
poem written after the visit to Egypt, and in that case it could 
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not be the poem which might have served as the source for 
Aristotle, unless Aristotle too derived his information from a 
poem written after Solon’s visit to Egypt and not from one 
written before. Now since Solon might easily have written 
the line which Plutarch quotes without ever having left Athens, 
we are again left without any sure evidence. 

3. Herodotus states that Solon visited Philocyprus in Cyprus 
and that in an elegiac poem (€v é7reov) he spoke in the highest 
terms of that prince. Here we have a definite reference to a 
poem by Solon. Can we believe that Herodotus learned of the 
visit to Cyprus in this poem? Let us turn to Plutarch’s ac- 
count of the matter. After describing what Solon is supposed 
to have done in Cyprus, Plutarch continues: “Solon himself 
makes mention of this consolidation. In his elegies, namely, he 
addresses Philocyprus, and says,” — here follows xxv. It can 
hardly be doubted that this quotation is a portion, probably the 
close, of the very poem referred to by Herodotus. Without 
the evidence of Herodotus, we might be tempted to think that 
Plutarch’s quotation was a forgery based on the legend of a 
visit to the town of Soli in Cyprus. But with the mutual cor- 
roboration of Herodotus and Plutarch, we may safely assert 
that Solon visited Cyprus at any rate. 

The question, then, whether Solon went abroad at all, must 
be answered in the affirmative. 


Where did he go? 


Since the fact of his travels has been established, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the literal interpretation of Plutarch’s 
statement which was quoted above should be accepted: Solon 
himself said that he spent some time in Egypt. That he went 
to Egypt before he went to Cyprus, is probable from the fact 
that in xxv he seems to contemplate a direct return to Athens. 
Herodotus says that Solon visited the court of Amasis in Egypt. 
But this is chronologically quite improbable since the reign of 
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Amasis fell between 569 and 525, and Solon was almost cer- 
tainly at home again in Athens before the beginning of his 
reign. In ii 177 Herodotus says that Solon derived his law 
against idleness from a law of Amasis. 

It has been shown that he went to Cyprus. Here, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Sol. xxvi), he persuaded Philocyprus to move 
his city from an unfavorable location on a height to a more ad- 
vantageous situation in the plain, and assisted him in the 
reorganization of the city. Out of gratitude to Solon, Philo- 
cyprus changed the name of the city from Aipeia to Soli. 
Where could Plutarch have learned these facts? Either from 
Solon’s poem or from the record of some Cyprian tradition. He 
himself quotes the fragment of Solon’s poem as evidence for 
Solon’s reorganization of the city (cvvocxicpuds); but the only 
thing in the way of evidence afforded by the poem is the word 
oixia mos itself, which does not necessarily imply a reorganization 
of the city under Solon’s guidance. If, therefore, Plutarch had 
the whole poem before him, it is fair to conclude that he could 
find no better evidence than the passage he quotes. He may, 
of course, have simply copied the fragment from his source ; 
but it is more than likely that the quotation was made in the 
source for the same purpose. It is more than likely, then, 
that there was no real evidence for Plutarch’s statements in the 
poem itself. That a Cyprian tradition is at the bottom of 
the thing is indicated by Plutarch’s preliminary statement 
that the city had been founded by Demophon, the son of 
Theseus. It looks as if an account of the «rious of the city, of 
the familiar type, lay at the back of the whole story. If there 
had been any interesting information in the poem, it would have 
been natural for Herodotus to mention it in the passage where 
he alludes to the poem. If the story depends on a Cyprian 
tradition, we cannot accept it as true. It may, indeed, be true; 
but it is too easy to see how a tradition like this could have 
originated without any real foundation in truth, for us to accept 
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it as genuinely historical. The nucleus of the tradition may be 
found in the following. (1) The similarity between the name 
of Solon and the name of the city of Soli. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the city was actually named for Solon any more than 
Soli in Cilicia; the name would not take this form but would 
probably be Soloneia. Furthermore, Solon refers to the people 
of Soli, the YeAvor, in a way which would be a little unbecoming 
if the city had just been named for him. (2) The existence of 
the name Soli and the name Aipeia side by side for the same com- 
munity. Aipeia was attached to an old abandoned settlement 
on the hill and may have been a Greek translation of an earlier 
Semitic name. (3) Solon’s fame as an administrator and legis- 
lator. (4) The record in Solon’s own poem of his actual visit 
to Philocyprus. The tradition, therefore, is untrustworthy ; and 
the poem probably conveyed no definite information. 

All that we can safely infer from the poem and from He- 
rodotus and Plutarch is that Solon sojourned for some time 
with Philocyprus, the young king of Soh, in Cyprus, and that a 
warm mutual regard grew up between them.. Considering So- 
lon’s recent legislation and his hatred of the tyranny, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he would not have admired Philo- 
cyprus if he had not found him an enlightened and high-minded 
ruler, and he may have done something to strengthen him in his 
policy of justice and benevolence. 

The reports of his visits to Soli in Cilicia, to Miletus and to 
Sardis may be definitely rejected as legendary. The visit to Cili- 
cia was invented because of the similarity between the name of 
Solon and the name of the city; the visit to Miletus was invented 
for the sake of the interview with Thales, which has no historical 
foundation; and the visit to Sardis was invented in order to 
bring about the interview with Croesus which is equally 
apocryphal. Of course it cannot be denied that Solon may 
have visited all these places; indeed a visit to Miletus would 
have been most natural. But we have no real knowledge of it. 
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When did he go abroad ? 


There are three possibilities: before his archonship, when 
he was engaged in trade; within a year or two after his ar- 
chonship; or just before the establishment of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus. 

1. Herodotus states that the son of Philocyprus perished 
in battle against the Persians in 498 B.c. Supposing he was 
as old as sixty at this time, he must have been born not earlier 
than 558. If the father was as old as sixty at the time of the 
son’s birth, he would have been born in 618. He must have 
been at least 25 at the time of Solon’s visit, which would then 
have occurred in 598 at the very earliest. Since extreme figures 
have been employed in this calculation, it is safe to say that the 
visit must have taken place after the archonship. This disposes 
of the first of the three possibilities. 

2. Now if Solon had left Athens just before the establish- 
ment of the tyranny of Pisistratus, he must have been a very 
old man. In the few years of life remaining to him, it is not 
likely that he could have been so far reconciled to Pisistratus 
as to speak cheerfully of a happy return to his fatherland. Yet 
this is just what he does in xxv. The late date is probably to 
be rejected: it may have originated in the legend of Solon’s 
death and burial in Cyprus, which is practically contradicted by 
the poem; in the belief that Solon, the stout opponent of 
tyrants, must have been hated by Pisistratus ; and in the effort 
to remove the chronological impossibility of the interview with 
Croesus, which was recognized before Plutarch. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Solon’s travels fell early 
in the interval between his archonship and the accession of 
Pisistratus. 


APPENDIX 7 
RELATIONS WITH PISISTRATUS 


The evidence upon which we are to determine the character 
of the relations between Solon and Pisistratus is as follows: 
Arist. Const. of Ath. xiv; Diodorus ix 4, ix 20, xix 1; Plut. 
Sol. xxix f., an sent 21, 794f.; Diog. Laert. i 49 ff.; Aelian 
V. H. viii l6; Aul. Gell. xvii 21,4; Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e; 
Schol. Dem. xlv 64. 

Certain features in these several accounts are manifestly 
legendary. Suchisthe story of Solon’s claim to be wiser than 
some and braver than others; the story that he put on his full 
armor, or placed his arms before his door, and either called upon 
his fellow-citizens to join him in the defense of their liberties 
or at least proclaimed that he had himself done his utmost; the 
story, in its various forms, of Solon’s reply when Pisistratus asked 
him what gave him confidence to oppose his plans; the story 
that Solon compared the machinations of Pisistratus with the 
wiles of Odysseus; the “famous saying” that it would have 
been easier for the Athenians to prevent the tyranny while it 
was in preparation, but now it was a greater and more glorious 
task to uproot and destroy it when it was already full grown. 
These things cannot be accepted as historical, because it is alto- 
gether improbable that they should have been recorded in 
Solon’s poems. 

What remains in the ancient accounts? ‘That Solon op- 
posed the request of Pisistratus for a bodyguard; that he tried 
to turn Pisistratus from his purposes; that he tried to persuade 
the people to overthrow the tyrant before he became strong; 
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that in the end Pisistratus treated Solon with consideration and 
made him his counselor. The last of these statements could 
hardly have been based upon a poem; it was probably a con- 
clusion drawn from the well-known mildness of Pisistratus’ 
rule, his preservation of the established laws, and the absence of 
any tradition that he had treated Solon harshly. The other 
statements may have rested upon some real evidence. But it 
should be observed that they could easily be invented on the 
basis of the poems in which in general terms Solon had _ pro- 
claimed the insidious dangers of tyranny, and of Solon’s well- 
known hatred of the tyrannical form of government. 

There is practical unanimity among the ancient authors that 
xiii and xiv (see the Testimonia for these fragments) were 
concerned with the tyranny of Pisistratus, and that xill was 
written before, and xiv after, his usurpation. 

If we accept the form in which these poems are given by 
Diodorus (as we are justified in doing), we observe, in the first 
place, that there is nothing to show whether each of these poems 
is complete in itself or whether they were parts of longer poems. 
In the poems as we have them there is no allusion to Pisistratus. 

xiii seems to be made up entirely of general statements. 
Certainly the sentences with wéAetar, yiyverai, and éot are 
universal in their application; dAXvTaL, Evrecvev (a Gnomic aorist ), 
and yp7 sound as if they too were universal. If évrecev were a 
normal narrative aorist, the sentence would mean that Athens 
was already in the power of a tyrant; but all the authors hold 
that this was written before the tyranny; therefore they at 
any rate must have taken évecey as a gnomic aorist.  Further- 
more, the emphasis in the sentence manifestly hes in es povap- 
you . . . dovroctvnv, whereas if éveoev were particular, the 
emphasis should be on adpey. The poem must have been 
written at a moment when certain men in the city were acquir- 
ing undue power and influence, and the people, blind to the 
danger threatening their own freedom and moved by admiration 
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for the men in whom the danger lay, were even disposed to in- 
crease their power. When did this danger threaten? Certainly 
not before Solon’s archonship, because then the people had no 
freedom which could be imperiled. The poem must refer, 
therefore, to conditions subsequent to the archonship; but 
there is nothing to justify us in being more precise. 

From xiv we learn that the people have already been de- 
prived of some measure of freedom by the men whom they have 
themselves raised to power. ‘This result is due to their own 
blindness towards the machinations of these ambitious men. 
The plural rovrovus is significant. This could hardly have been 
used if Pisistratus had already made himself sole master of 
Athens. The men referred to must have been unscrupulous 
demagogues, but more than this we cannot say.! 

xii sounds as if it were written at an earlier stage in the 
development of Athenian politics than xiv; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that xiii could easily form a part of 
the poem containing xiv. Verses 5-8 of xiv are as general in 
their intention as the whole of xiii. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that Plutarch quotes verses 5-7 of xiv for the period 
before the usurpation. 

There is nothing in the poems as we have them to connect 
them with the usurpation of Pisistratus. What there may 
have been in the portions which are lost or in other poems, we 
cannot tell. But the single indication offered by the plural 
TovTous 1s enough to make us suspicious of the judgment of the 
ancient authors. 

xxxvi shows clearly that Solon had been called mad because 
he claimed to see more than the people in general saw; and 
that he was confident of the vindication of his accuracy. This 
might well be a quotation from a poem proclaiming a threat- 


1 Beloch (1918, p. 853) refers rovrous niéjoate piuara Sévres to Pisistratus’ 
bodyguard. Since Solon refers to dovAocvvn as past, these lines, he says, must 
have been written after the expulsion of Pisistratus. 
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ened usurpation. It mighteven be a part of the poem to which 
xiii and xiv belonged, supposing they were drawn from the 
same poem. There is nothing to prove that the couplet belongs 
to this period; but Diogenes Laertius’ quotation of it here 
makes it more than probable. 

In the end we must conclude that there is no real proof of 
the traditional reports of Solon’s opposition to the usurpation 
of Pisistratus.!_ But we can say positively that the Athenians 
were threatened with tyranny by various men (cf. tovtous) after 
the time of Solon’s archonship and that Solon stoutly opposed 
it. It is easy to see in Aristotle’s account of the decade after 
the archonship ( Const. of Ath. xiii f.) that there may well have 
been many abortive attempts at a tyranny before Pisistratus 
was finally successful. But though it may not be possible to 
connect Solon’s name and Solon’s poems with any definite 
events, the poems nevertheless reveal the mind of the man dur- 
ing these troubled years. It is impossible to say whether the 
occasion of the poems preceded or followed Solon’s travels. He 
must have remained in Athens long enough after his legislation 


1 On the relations of Solon and Pisistratus see Busolt (1895, pp. 299, 300, 
and 314, 315). Von Stern (1913, p. 437) concludes that the statements about 
Aristion’s proposal to give Pisistratus a bodyguard of 50 men went back to the 
Attic chronicle. ‘*Der Atthidograph, der zuerst diese Angabe gebracht hat, 
muss sich dabei auf vollstandig authentisches Material gestiitzt, das Protokoll der 
Volksversammlung selbst eingesehen haben.’’ Then he asserts that there could 
have been no doubt that Solon opposed this proposal. ‘‘ Es ist ein geradezu 
zwingender Schluss, den ein neuer Historiker ganz ebenso machen wiirde, wie 
der alte Chronist, dass Solon bei seiner Kampfesfreudigkeit gegen diesen Antrag 
gesprochen habe. . . . Dass Solon bald nach der Begriindung dieser Herrschaft 
im Archonjahr des Hegesistratos ruhig in Athen gestorben und mit allen Ehren 
bestattet war, hat der Chronist wohl einem Beschluss tiber die Beerdigung auf 
Staatskosten entnehmen kénnen.’’ That Aristion’s proposal may have been 
known from a stone, I admit ; that Solon opposed it is not unlikely, even at his 
advanced age ; but it is quite as likely that the incident should have been in- 
vented. The suggestion concerning the public burial merits little consideration. 
Solon’s ‘* Kampfesfreudigkeit ’’ is unknown to me. Von Stern’s paper is chiefly 
valuable as a study of the development of the “ solonisches Portrat.’’ 
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for the dissatisfaction to manifest itself which we learn of in 
his apologetic poems and for him to compose these poems. This 
might have been a matter of a few months or a few years. Of 
the length of his absence we know nothing. Even if we were 
convinced that he wrote a poem in which he announced that 
he would not return for ten years, this would not justify us in 
believing that he actually did remain away for that length of 
time. 


APPENDIX 8 


DEATH AND BURIAL 


According to Phanias of Eresos (ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii) Solon 
lived less than two years after the usurpation of Pisistratus ; 
the usurpation occurred in the archonship of Comeas, and Solon 
died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the successor of Comeas. 
That the death of Solon was placed in a definite archonship is 
also apparent from Const. of Ath. xvii 2, although the name of 
the archon is not given. Aelian, also, says (V. H. viii 16) that 
Solon died at an advanced age soon after the usurpation. Ac- 
cording to Heracleides Ponticus (ap. Plut. So/. xxxii) he lived 
for a long time after the usurpation. Diogenes Laertius (i 62) 
states that he died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. Cyprus is 
given as the place of his death also by Vit. Sol. (Westermann, 
p- 113), Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e, Schol. Dem. xlv 64, Suidas 
s. v. ScAwv, and Valerius Maximus v 3, Ext. 3. That he was 
eighty years old is also stated by Schol. Plat. loc. cit. 

Plutarch (Sol. xxxii) reports a story that his body was 
burned and his ashes scattered over the island of Salamis. He 
himself finds the story incredible; but it has the authority, he 
says, of Aristotle and other reputable writers. Diogenes Laer- 
tius (1 62) says that before his death in Cyprus, Solon had given 
_ directions that his bones should be carried back to Salamis and 
there burned, and that the ashes should be scattered over the 
country. ‘This is the reason, he continues, why Cratinus in his 
comedy called Xetpwves puts into Solon’s mouth the words: 


’ lal \ rn e \ > 2 U 
OlK® 5€ VAGOV, ws Lev avOpwTaV NOYOS, 
é€oTrapmevos Kata Tacav Avavtos Tod. 
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Aristides xlvi 172 (vol. 2, p. 230 Dindorf) alludes to the belief 
that Solon’s ashes had been scattered over Salamis and that he 
was the guardian of the island. Aelian (V. H. viii 16) states 
that Solon was buried at the public expense close by the city 
wall (7.e., of Athens) at the left of the gate as one enters, and 
that his grave was surrounded with a wall. Valerius Maximus 
(2. c.) says that Solon spent his old age in Cyprus and was not 
even buried in his native land, implying that he was buried in 
Cyprus; and he gives an anecdote of Solon’s deathbed of which 
nothing need be said (viii 7, ext. 14). 

We have found reason to believe that Solon visited Cyprus 
soon after his archonship, and in xxv he announced his return 
to Athens. It is probable therefore that the tradition of his 
death in Cyprus is to be rejected, together with the erroneous 
tradition that he went to Cyprus at the time of the usurpation of 
Pisistratus. It has been suggested that the date of his travels was 
pushed forward in order to provide chronological justification 
fo the interview with Croesus; and itis alsosuggested that the 
tradition of his death and burial in Cyprus may have originated 
in the belief that he was in some sort the founder of Soli and in 
the desire of the people of Soli to have his bones buried in their 
land. | 

The legend of the scattering of the ashes over Salamis is at 
least as old as the middle of the fifth century B.c. (Cratinus). 
Its significance as a legend has been discussed above ; but we 
cannot admit that it is more than legend. If, however, this 
legend was known in the fifth century, it seems unlikely that 
at the same time a grave by the walls of Athens should have 
been recognized as Solon’s grave (Aelian). This grave must 
have been later identified, rightly or wrongly, as Solon’s resting- 
place. 

Is any special authority to be attached to the statement of 
Phanias of Eresos because he assigns the death of Solon to a 
definite archonship? ‘There may have been some documentary 
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record of this fact, in the form of a grave inscription or an in- 
scription on a statue. But it is perhaps more likely that gen- 
eral considerations led writers to conclude that Solon could not 
have lived long after the date of Pisistratus’ usurpation, and 
therefore to assign his death to the very next year. We must 
conclude that the date of his death and his age at death cannot 
be exactly determined. At any rate no event in his life is 
recorded which can be placed later than the year of Pisistratus’ 
usurpation, which is variously fixed at 561-60 and 560-59. 

Towards the end of the fifth century a statue of Solon was 
set up in the market place of Salamis (Aeschines 1 25 f.; Dem. 
xix 251). Aelian (V. H. viii 16) says that a bronze statue was 
set up in the market place, presumably the market place of 
Athens; and Pausanias (i 16, 1) saw a bronze statue of Solon 
in front of the Stoa Poicile. 
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